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Art. I.—The Case of the Cherokee Indians against the State 
of Georgia.—/Argued and determined at the Supreme Court 
of the United States, January Term, 1831. By Ricuarp 
Prerers, Counsellor at Law. 


Since the organization of our government, few subjects have 
arisen which have agitated the public mind more violently or 
enerally, than the controversy between the state of Georgia 
and the Cherokee Indians. The sufferings inflicted, and to be 
inflicted, upon this powerless and miserable race, their helpless 
condition and imploring appeals, have enlisted, in their behalf, 
the humanity and generous sympathy of the American people. 
Such a state of feeling is not very propitious to a candid consider- 
ation of the Jaw and reason of the case, or to any discrimina- 
tions which prevent or interrupt the protection and redress to 
which they seem to be entitled. It is difficult for any mind to 
abstract itself from the general character of a case, from its glar- 
ing and unquestionable oppression, to scan, with a cautious and 
cold examination, and limit, by technical rules, the practicability 
or expediency of the redress demanded for the injury. The heart 
springs, at once, from the wrong to the remedy, and passes, at 
a bound, over limits which the judgment must carefully mark 
and sacredly respect. 

Actuated by feelings so natural and so honourable, the people 
of the United States, not immediately interested in the question 
between Georgia and the Indians, imagined that when the com- 
plaint of the latter was brought before the Supreme Court, an 
immediate and full protection would be extended to them ; and 
the disappointment, on the dismissal of the bill of complaint, was 
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in proportion to the confidence and zeal with which a different re- 
sult was expected. The decision of the Court has been frequent- 
ly assailed, and found few, if any, defenders, in the press. Being 
ourselves entirely satisfied that the Court could have rendered no 
other judgment, regarding the restraints imposed upon it by the 
Constitution, than that which was rendered ; that to have granted 
the prayer of the Cherokee petition would have been an usurpa- 
tion of authority ; and would, consequently, have involved the 
Court in a conflict with a State, in which the judiciary would not 
have been justified by the Constitution or sustained by the other 
departments of the government, we will venture upon the task, 
probably an unwelcome one to many of our readers, of vindicat- 
ing the decree of the Court, by which the bill was dismissed on 
the ground of a defect of jurisdiction. 

It is not our intention to discuss the questions of right and 
wrong between Georgia and the Indians ; on the contrary, it is 
necessary to keep them out of view, or we shall not be in a hu- 
mour to do justice to the Court, which has refused to consider the 
complaint on the one side or the defence on the other. The 
question we have to examine is between the Court and the Con- 
stitution ; between the judges and the people of the United States, 
to whom they must answer for every act of power they assume, 
and be able to adduce their warrant for it by the grant of the peo- 
ple. Itis not enough to show that a wrong has been done, however 
atrocious; it is not enough to exhibit a ease of oppression, however 
audaciousand cruel ; it must be further shown that the tribunal ap- 
pealed to for protection and redress, has the right and power to 
afford them ; and any attempt on the part of the Court to reach be- 
yond that right, would be infinitely more disastrous to us all, than 
all the sufferings which Georgia has inflicted, or can inflict, upon 
the Indianswho have arraigned her at the bar of the Supreme Court. 
It was not for this Court to know any thing in the case but that 
which came to them by and through the law of the land ; it was not 
for them to indulge, however they might respect, the general feel- 
ing for “a people once numerous, powerful, and truly indepen- 
dent ; found by our ancestors in the quiet and uncontrouled pos- 
session of an ample domain, gradually sinking beneath our supe- 
rior policy, our artsand our arms, who have yielded their lands by 
successive treaties, each of which contains a solemn guarantee of 
the residue, until they retain no more of their ed extensive 
territory than is deemed necessary to their comfortable subsist- 
ence. ‘To preserve this remnant the present application is made.”’ 
Such is the touching and humane language of the Chief Justice, 
and he truly says—‘‘if Courts were permitted to indulge their 
sympathies, a case better calculated to excite them can scarcely 
be imagined.”” We will not pursue this train of thought ; it may 
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unfit us for the sterner duty of inquiring into the power of the 
Court to entertain the complaint. 

To such of our readers as have not given a professional or par- 
ticular attention to this subject, we may be allowed to premise, 
that the powers of the Federal Court are not as extensive and uni- 
versal as the demands of justice ; these powers are delegated and 
marked with great precision, and those to whom they are in- 
trusted may not exercise any authority but in a strict pursuance of 
the terms and limits of their trust. This is what is meant by the 
jurisdiction of a Court, and is determined sometimes by the local- 
ity of the cause of action; sometimes by the subject matter in 
dispute ; and sometimes by the character or description of the 
parties. If.either of the parties be such as has not been subjected 
to the authority of the Court, it can pass no judgment on the case ; 
and before a Court looks into the merits of a cause, they must 
know that they have a right to decide it; that the parties are 
bound to appear before them and to submit to their judgment. 
Thus, in the Cherokee case, it was the duty of the Court to see 
that they had proper parties before them ; such parties as they 
had a lawful authority over, and against whom they could right- 
fully enforce an obedience to their judgment. 

To judge correctly of the opinion of the Supreme Court, it is 
necessary to know, with precision, what was the case before 
them, and what they have decided in relation to it? who was 
the party complaining ? who was the party complained against ? 
what was the cause of complaint ? and what was the redress de- 
manded or prayed for? We shall be more particular in our ex- 
position of some of these points than would be necessary if we 
could suppose that the report of the case, at the head of this arti- 
cle, has been in the hands of our readers ; but we presume that 
very few of them, comparatively, have had the opportunity of 
perusing it. We shall nevertheless be brief in our explanations, 
giving no more than we deem to be indispensable to a clear un- 
derstanding of our views of the main question. 

We beg our readers to bear in mind this undeniable principle : 
that before the Court could attend to the complaint made by the 
Cherokees against the state of Georgia, it was their duty to in- 
quire and to hiow that the Cherokees were such a party as might 
lawfully bring the state of Georgia into that Court to answer that 
complaint—that Georgia was bound to respond to it and to sub- 
mit to the judgment of the Court upon it. If this were not so, 
it would be worse than idle for the Court to hear and examine 
the proofs in support of the complaint, or to form or express any 
opinion respecting it. It is equally clear, that the bill of com- 
plaint must set out a case over which the power or jurisdiction of 
the Court extends. We therefore first turn to the bill for this 
purpose. It is drawn with great ability and circumspection ; 
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and if it be rather more argumentative and eloquent than is usual 
in such documents, it may be excused by the extraordinary im- 
portance and interest of the case. 

On the 27th of December, 1830, a notice was served on the 
Governor and Attorney General of Georgia, stating that on the 
5th of March, 1831, the Cherokee nation would move the Su- 
preme Court of the United States for ‘an injunction to restrain 
the state of Georgia, the — attorney general, judges, jus- 
tices of the peace, sheriffs, deputy sheriffs, constables, and all 
other officers, agents and servants of that state, from executing 
and enforcing the laws of Georgia, or any of those laws, or serv- 
ing process, or doing any thing towards the execution and en- 
forcement of those laws, within the Cherokee territory, as desig- 
nated by treaty between the United States and the Cherokee 
nation. ”’ 

On the day named, the motion was made for an injunction, as 
stated in the notice. The state of Georgia did not appear. The 
Cherokee nation then presented to the Court their bill of com- 
plaint. In the outset, as an indispensable qualification in their 
right to maintain their suit against Georgia before that tribunal, 
they described themselves as ‘¢the Cherokee nation of Indians, 
a foreign state, not owing allegiance to the United States,”’ &c. 


They allege that they “have composed a sovereign and inde-~ 


pendent state’’—that in their territory they are the sole and 
exclusive masters, and governed, of right, by no other laws, 
usages and customs, but such as they have themselves thought 
proper to ordain and appoint.’? They further aver, that they 
have made various treaties with the United States, ‘‘in all of 
which the Cherokee nation and other nations have been recog- 
nised as sovereign and independent states, possessing both the 
exclusive right to their territory and the exclusive right to self- 
government within that territory.” 

The Bill, which is drawn with great force and skill, and, occa- 
sionally, makes distressing appeals to our feelings as men and as 
Christians, sets forth a detail of the aggressions of Georgia upon 
the rights of the complainants, and the cruel and exterminating 
consequences of her proceedings against them. This history of 
the wrongs and suffering of this wretched remnant of a free and 
powerful people, must rouse an universal sympathy, and every 
heart will respond to the sentiment of the Chief Justice, that ¢¢if 
Courts were permitted to indulge their sympathies, a case better 
calculated to excite them can scarcely be imagined.” But we re- 
peat, that in the question which we purpose to discuss, these 
sympathies must be discarded—a higher object will demand our 
attention ; no less than the adherence to and preservation of the 
compact or constitution which binds these states together, by 
which we compose a *‘ sovereign and independent state,’’ and on 
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which depends our own internal peace; our prosperity as a nation; 
our happiness as a people. By that Constitution, the powers of 
the people of the United States have been granted to the federal 
government, to be exercised in the manner and under the limita- 
tions therein prescribed. These powers have been wisely distri- 
buted to various departments, each of which is strictly bound and 
confined to keep and observe the limits marked out for it—one 
step over these boundaries leads to the destruction of the whole, 
and is the highest and most dangerous crime that can be com- 
mitted against the people of these United States. By the 2d 
section of the 3d article of the Constitution, the ‘judicial power 
of the United States’’ is precisely set out and circumscribed : and, 
among other things, it is declared to extend to cases ‘‘ between 
a state or the citizens thereof, and foreign states, citizens or 
subjects.’’? A subsequent amendment of this article excludes from 
the judicial power any suit ‘ prosecuted against one of the Unit- 
ed States by citizens of another state, or by citizens or subjects 
of any foreign state,””—but it remains as before in respect to 
cases between a state and a state—or a state and a foreign state. 
We come thus directly to the question decided by the Court in 
the Cherokee case. Have the complainants maintained their alle- 
am that they are a foreign state? Is the Cherokee nation of 

ndians, or tribe of Indians, or by whatever name they may be 
called, a state—a foreign state, within the true sense and 
meaning of these words, as they are found in the Constitution of 
the United States? 

It cannot be denied that the complainants must support their 
allegation in this particular; that they must show themselves to 
be a foreign state, when they come into a Court of the United 
States to prosecute a suit against one of those states; if they can- 
not do this, whatever their rights and injuries may be, they have 
applied for redress to a power incompetent to afford it. If they 
have, by the proofs exhibited to the Court, maintained their alle- 
gations of independence and sovereignty, then indeed have they 
been unjustly dismissed; on the other hand, if they have failed 
to sustain the rank and character in which only they could be 
received in that Court as a suitor against Georgia, it ean avail no- 
thing that they are cruelly injured and oppressed. 

We do not deem it to be of any importance to the question 
which now occupies us, to look back into the history of the 
Indians, in their relations with Great Britain or her colonies, 
prior to our Revolution ; but we cannot forget, that from the first 
settlement of this country by the whites, the aborigines have 
gradually receded from, or been stripped of, their power and 
rights as independent nations; and that every successive curtail- 
ment has led the way to future encroachments, and reduced them 
toa shadow of what they were. The view we shall first take of our 
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subject, will be confined within a narrow space; it is but a single 
question, and we hope we shall be able to give it a satisfactory 
solution. We shall proceed upon conceded or unquestioned 
grounds. To maintain the jurisdiction of the Court, the Cherokee 
nation, or tribe or people, must be a sfate, and a foreign state, 
in their relations with the United States. Our first inquiry must 
be, are they a state? Have they the qualifications, the rights and 
powers, which are essential in the composition of a state? If they 
shall be found wanting in these, or in any of them; if they are 
not a state, we need not answer what they are, nor examine into 
the nature of their novel, peculiar, and, we may say, anomalous 
relations with the United States. Whether those relations be 
strictly domestic and subservient, or partaking, in some degree, 
of a separate and independent community, still they do not fulfil 
the provision of our Constitution, giving jurisdiction to the Court, 
unless they show themselves to be substantially a state, in the 
acceptation of the term among civilized nations, as expounded by 
writers of received authority. Georgia is not bound, by her 
compact with the other states of our Union, to answer, before the 
Judiciary of the United States, to any adversary of less dignity 
than a state. With feelings of true sympathy for these injured 
and wasting remains of “a people once numerous, oneiiiel and 
truly independent ;” with no disposition to justify the conduct or 
favour the pretensions of Georgia towards them, we have read 
with deep attention the report of the case argued and decided at 
the last sitting of the Supreme Court ; and have been brought to 
the conelusion, to our minds exceedingly clear, that those Chero- 
kee Indians cannot, with any regard to reason or authority, be 
held to be a state; and that they are still more remote from the 
character of a foreign state, as understood by the Constitution, or 
as can be understood by any correct interpretation of the phrase. 
We shall submit to our readers the reasons for this opinion. 

We believe it is not enough to constitute these Indians a state, 
to say that they do not owe ‘‘ allegiance to the United States, 
nor to any state of this Union, nor to any other prince, potentate 
or state ;’’—this is simply to say that they are not citizens or sub- 
re of the United States or any other potentate. Allegiance 
binds the subject to his king; the citizen to his state; it is the 
duty which the subject or citizen owes to his government; it is 
the distinction between an alien and a citizen or subject. But, 
assuredly, an individual, or a number of individuals, may owe 
no allegiance to any state, and nevertheless not constitute a state 
themselves; nor be so admitted and received in the family of 


nations. Chancellor Kent admits that the reduced tribes of . 


Indians which are found in several of our states, are not states ; 
and yet it cannot be pretended that they are citizens of the 
United States, or owe allegiance to them. Much less will it serve 
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the purpose of the Cherokees to say that they are a separate peo- 
ple; that the United States have made contracts or treaties with 
them ; nor that they are entitled to certain rights, privileges and 
immunities, guarantied to them by those treaties, and more 
especially if they hold and enjoy these rights as privileges granted 
to them by these treaties, as boons accorded to them at the will 
and by the pleasure of another state, and not in virtue of their 
own independence and sovereignty. All this may be, and yet 
the Cherokees shall not be a state; a sovereign, independent 
body politic. We think we stand on conceded, or at least, un- 
questioned ground, when we assert that it is an indispensable 
requisite, an essential property in the composition of a state, that, 
in the language of Vattel, “it must govern itself by its own au- 
thority and laws.’’ If it be not so, it is a glaring contradiction 
to call it sovereign and independent,—and no nation that is a 
sovereign state could treat with it as an equal. We agree that 
the form of its government is nothing, provided that it really 
governs itself, and has the management of its affairs in its own 
hands; subject to its own authority and will. On the other hand, 
if it be really governed by another, the form or manner in which 
it is done is of no consequence: the bitter draught of subjection 
and dependence may be softened by kind words and formal 
phrases of respect, but sovereignty and independence are gone; 
the state is annihilated. This principle is so undeniable, that the 
effort of the complainants has been to bring themselves within it. 
In their bill of complaint, they aver, that on their territory they 
‘¢ have ever been, and still are, the sole and exclusive masters, and 
governed, of right, by no other laws, usages, customs, but such 
as they have themselves thought proper to ordain and enact.’’ 
Again, they allege, that in all their treaties with the United States, 
they “ have been recognised as sovereign and independent states, 
possessing both the exclusive right to their territory, and the 
exclusive right of self-governmené within their territory.”? Mr. 
Sergeant, in his concise and lawyer-like argument, assumes as 
vital to his case, that by our treaties with these Indians, the right 
of self-government within their own territory, is guarantied to 
them, and that their right to make and execute their own laws 
is exclusive and absolute. Mr. Wirt admits that the Cherokee 
nation has stipulated that the United States may regulate its trade, 
but he adds, ‘¢ not among the members of its own community ;”” 
a limitation of the power, by the by, altogether gratuitous on the 
part of Mr. Wirt, and not in the stipulation, or any part of the 
treaty by which the United States have acquired the right to 
regulate this trade. 

Mr. Justice Thompson, in delivering his dissenting opinion, in 
which Justice Story concurs, agrees, that for any people or com- 
munity to be a sfate, to be ‘‘ really sovereign and independent,” 
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they must have the management of their affairs and interests ; 
they must be solely and exclusively governed by their own 
laws, claiming and exercising an absolute sovereignty and se/f- 
government within their territory. In the opinion of Chancellor 
Kent, referred to by Mr. Wirt, and published with the report 
of the case, that learned jurist and excellent man,—now in the 
perfect use and enjoyment of his high faculties and extraordinary 
attainments, the law of New-York to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing,—finds it necessary, in his argument for the Cherokees, to take 
the same ground, not attempting to support the jurisdiction of 
the Court, unless he could establish the Cherokees as a state, tested 
by their right of self-government. After a cursory review of the 
treaties and other proceedings between the United States and the 
Indians, the Chancellor proceeds—‘‘I have now alluded to the 
principal documentary testimony, and from which I conclude 
that the Cherokee nation of Indians are an independent people, 
placed under the protection of the United States, and entitled to 
the privileges of self-government, within their own territory ; 
except so far as those rights have been expressly surrendered or 
modified by treaty.”” 

Although not exactly in our course, we will here remark, that 
this exception is most significant, and in truth, makes the whole 
difficulty of the case. If the Chancellor had given us a more de- 
tailed examination of some of the treaties he “alluded to,’’ and 
had particularly turned his powerful and scrutinizing intellect to 
certain prominent stipulations in them, we should have had the 
benefit of his judgment upon what we consider to be the very 
matter now in issue, that is, whether the exception does not 
overthrow the proposition; whether these rights of self-govern- 
ment, of making and executing their own laws, as a sovereign 
and independent state may of right do, have not been so largely 
and expressly surrendered or restricted by treaty, as to leave the 
Cherokees no longer a sovereign state; whether they have not, 
with or without their consent, by the will of a conqueror, or by 
a voluntary compact or treaty, been stripped of the attributes of 
sovereignty ; of the rights of self-government; of the power of 
free legislation, even within their own territory. No notice is 
taken, by the learned Chancellor, of the article in the Treaty of 
Hopewell, which bears directly upon this question; and Judge 
Thompson has also passed it with the same silence and neglect. 
Mr. Wirt has endeavoured to avoid its force and effect upon his 
clients; with what success, we shall inquire hereafter. In the 
total disregard of this pregnant article by Judge Thompson, we 
see the disadvantage of an ex parte trial; of an argument at the 
bar of one side only. If Georgia had appeared and been heard 
by her Counsel, we cannot doubt that a more full, exact and sa- 
tisfactory investigation of the facts and principles of the case ; 
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of the treaties and other proceedings with these Indians, would 
have been had. A Court, however able, are always materially 
assisted in their deliberations by the discussions of the bar; and 
especially when their attention is required to so many, so various, 
and such difficult subjects, as press upon the Supreme Court in 
every hour of their sittings. 

We return to our argument.—This intelligible and decisive 
test of sovereignty, the right of making and executing its own 
laws; in a word, of self-government, was not adopted by the 
Counsel of the Cherokees, without an unavoidable conviction 
that they could not refuse it. They could look to no writer of 
reputation or authority, that did not demand it of them; they 
could invoke no prineiple or practice of national law that would 
relieve them from it. Reason and common sense brought them, 
irresistibly, to the same result. It was therefore a matter of ne- 
cessity and compulsion to admit the principle, and get rid of its 
effects as well as they could. We nevertheless think it incum- 
bent upon us to refer to the written law on this subject, that it 
may be understood with precision; generalities will not satisfy 
us or our readers on such a question. That we may not be tedi- 
ous, we shall confine ourselves to the doctrines of Vattel ; because 
of his acknowledged high authority; because he has examined 
the question with great minuteness and discrimination ; and be- 
cause he is quoted and relied upon by the complainants. In the 
Ist Ch. of the 1st Bk. this author treats of the question what a 
nation or state is. His general proposition is, that ‘ Every 
nation that governs itself, under what form soever, without any 
dependence on a foreign power, isa sovereign state.” Again 
he says, ‘*it is sufficient if it be really sovereign and independ- 
ent; that is, it must govern itself by its own authority and 
laws.’’ The author then proceeds to draw this general descrip- 
tion of a state within more defined limits, by putting several 
cases in which there may be a restraint upon its sovereignty 
without destroying it; in which there may be some dependence 
on a foreign power, without annihilating it as a separate nation. — 
Thus it is with wnegual alliances, in which ¢¢ to the more power- 
ful is given more honour, and to the weaker more assistance.” 
It is, however, added, that ‘the conditions of these unequal al- 
liances may be infinitely varied. But whatever they are, pro- 
vided the inferior ally reserves to itself its sovereignty, or the 
right of governing its own body, it ought to be considered as 
an independent state.’”? In like manner, if a weak state “places 
itself under the protection of a more powerful one, and from 
gratitude (we have not, and we deserve not much of this from 
the Indians, ) enters into engagements to perform several offices 
equivalent to that protection, without im the least stripping 
itself of the right of self-government and sovereignty.”’ So of 
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tributary states; for, though ‘tribute paid to a foreign power 
diminishes the dignity of these states, yet it suffers their sove- 
reignty to subsist entire.’”” A weaker state may also be com- 
pelled to do homage to a stronger, and be nevertheless strictly 
sovereign, ‘‘when the homage leaves independency and sove- 
reign authority in the administration of the state.’’ Although 
we think there is nothing in history which affords an exact, or 
very similar prototype of the relation in which the Indians resid- 
ing within the territory of the United States, by the mere title 
of occupancy, and under the restrictions, from time to time, 
imposed upon them, stand to the United States, yet the last case 
put by Vattel has a considerable resemblance to their condition 
in some important particulars. —He says, ‘‘But a people that 
has passed under the dominion of another, can no longer form 
a state. Such were the people and kingdoms which the Romans 
rendered subject to their empire; the most, even of those whom 
they honoured with the name of friends and allies, no longer 
formed states. Within themselves they were governed by their 
own laws and magistrates; but without, they were in every 
thing obliged to follow the orders of Rome; they dared not of 
themselves make either war or an alliance, and could not 
treat with other nations.” 

Have our Indians any power of self-government beyond this? 
have they so much? We shall see how this is, when we turn to 
the treaties they have made, or submitted to, with the United 
States. Ifthey have been forced upon them, what is it but con- 
quest? If freely made, the contract is the more binding, with 
all its consequences. 

aware we believe, fixed, with all necessary precision, the 
principle by which it is to be ascertained whether the Cherokee 
nation or people are to be considered and received as a state, 
waiving the further qualification of foreign, we may come to 
the application of this principle to their actual condition, as they 
have made it, or as it has been made for them by the power of the 
United States. The inquiry is, whether they, of right, and not 
by the forbearance or courtesy of a superior power, ‘‘ govern 
themselves without any dependence on a foreign power’”’— 
whether they are ‘really sovereign and independent,”’ making 
and executing their own laws by their own authority. Whether 
they have “stripped themselves of the right of government and 
sovereignty,’? whether they have retained and now possess, ‘¢ in- 
dependency and sovereign authority in the administration of the 
state.” And, lastly, whether, granting that they are permitted 
‘¢ within themselves to be governed by their own laws and ma- 
gistrates,”’ they are not, ‘*‘ without, obliged to follow the orders’’ 
of the United States, Can they make war and alliances at their 
pleasure? Can they treat with other nations, as their interests 
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or inclinations may dictate? If they are deprived of these rights 
and privileges, inherent in and inseparable from a sovereign 
state, it is needless to inquire how they have lost them. If they 
are gone, the sovereignty of the people is gone with them; they 
have forfeited or surrendered their rank in the family of nations; 
they are no longer a sovereign, independent state. They are no 
longer a state. 

We have said that we will not recur to the treaties entered 
into with these people prior to our Revolution, but rest princi- 
pally upon the first treaty made with them after that event. We 
mean the treaty of Hopewell, concluded on the 28th of Novem- 
ber 1785, between the commissioners of the United States, and 
the head men and warriors of the Cherokees. We must beg leave, 
in the outset, to discard all the argument, if it may be so called, 
which has been copiously drawn from the supposed force of this 
word, Treaty ; as if in itself it imports that the parties to it must 
necessarily be sovereign and independent. We are told, again 
and again, that the United States have made ¢reaties with these 
nations; and it is inferred that we have thereby acknowledged or 
admitted them to be independent states. We see no such con- 
clusion. We would look, not at the name of the instrument made 
and executed by the parties, but to its contents and stipulations, 
to fix its character and effeets. So far from the proof of sove- 
reignty, it may, of itself, be decisive of the contrary. What is 
a treaty? Is it any thing more than a negotiation; a compact; a 
contract? and may not the United States negotiate and contract 
with a party, who has no pretensions to sovereignty ? Have they 
not done so repeatedly? Not only in its strict sense, but in com- 
mon parlance, this term, treaty, means just what we have stated, 
and no more. We speak of a treaty of marriage; of being in 
treaty for a house, &c. This point is settled by the 2d article of 
the treaty of Holston, in 1796, in which the Cherokees stipulate 
that they ‘¢ will not hold any treaty with any foreign power, in- 
dividual state, or with individuals of any state.’’ There is, 
clearly, nothing in the circumstance that the United States have 
made ¢reaties with the Indians. We must see what they are be- 
fore we come to any such conclusion. If, indeed, it be said, that 
we have made treaties with them, as with a sovereign state, we 
reply, that is the thing to be proved, and must be decided by the 
stipulations of the contract, and not by the name which may be 
given to it. We willingly submit ourselves to this test. 

The treaty of Hopewell, to which we shall principally direct 
our attention, is truly, as Mr. Sergeant declares, ‘at the present 
moment in full force.” Every article, stipulation, and word in 
it, binds the parties now as it did in November 1785. It has, in 
no respect, been changed, or modified, or explained to mean more 
or less than its language imports, by any subsequent treaty or 
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pen between the parties. It is to be taken and construed 
y the plain and received meaning of the words and phrases by 
which the parties have chosen to express their intentions, and by 
which alone we can know or decide what were their intentions. 
This treaty ‘‘ was negotiated,” says Mr. Wirt, “immediately at 
the close of a war;”’ and that the war was a disastrous one to the 
Indians ; that its conclusion was, in every thing but form, a con- 
quest, may be inferred from the conditions of the peace which 
was ‘ given’”’ to the enemy, and the humiliating terms on which 
it was granted. It is true, the eloquent advocate, with admirable 
spirit, asks, ‘‘is this a treaty marked with ¢raits of conquest?’ 
We reply, without hesitation, yes—with strong traits of conquest. 
But Mr. Wirt, flying from his courage to his ingenuity, proceeds 
to modify his interrogative challenay to avoid the answer he 
must have foreseen. “I do not ” says he, “of single phrases 
as they have been rendered in English.’’ Of what then does 
he or can he speak? What does he know about the treaty but 
from its phrases as they are rendered in English? We confess 
that we do speak of single phrases, provided they contain a 
complete stipulation and express a full meaning; and we do fur- 
ther speak of them, and understand them, and insist upon them, as 
they have been rendered in English, because we know nothing of 
them in any other language, or by any other means. We pro- 
ceed to examine this treaty, and to give it the interpretation 
which properly belongs to the phrases by which it is conveyed 
to our ul ding. 

The introductory paragraph declares that the commissioners 
of the United States give peace to all the Cherokees, and receive 
them into the favour and protection of the United States of 
America, on the following conditions. It will be difficult to find 
such a beginning to a treaty between two sovereign and indepen- 
dent states. But this is thought to be too nice; and mere verbal 
criticism. Let us see if the threatening rigour of the front, will 
be softened by the expression of the features; if the conditions 
thus sternly exacted are more favourable to the sovereignty of 
the Cherokees. They stipulate that they will be “under the pro- 
tection of the United States,’’—is this all? ‘‘and of no other so- 
vereign whatsoever.’”” This is a pretty considerable curtailment 
of sovereignty, which always claims a right to make alliances, 
- and treat with other nations as their interests or inclinations may 
require. To remove any doubt upon this point, it is stipulated, 
in the subsequent treaty of Holston, that the Cherokees shall 
“not hold any treaty with any foreign power,’”’—nor even with 
any “individual.” 

There follows, in the treaty of Hopewell, an allotment to the 
Cherokees of their hunting grounds ; in which they are permit- 
ted to have nothing but a mere right of occupancy ; and in a sort 
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of cruel mockery, it is declared, that the United States solemnly 
guaranty to the Cherokee nation all their dands not thereby 
ceded. Not an acre, not a foot of land belongs to them in the 
proper sense of ownership. They are allowed the occupancy of 
a described portion of their lands, by the grant of the United 
States; but beyond that use they have no right or property 
whatever inthem. The fee, the real ownership of the soil, is in 
the United States ; and so admitted to be by this treaty of peace. 
Is there no trait of conquest in this? If these Indians were of- 
fered millions for what is called their lands, they could not part 
with an acre ; not even with their acknowledged right of occu- 
pancy ; their guarantied possessions. Is it possible to imagine 
that a sovereign and independent nation holds its country by such 
a tenure? a sovereign people without a foot of territory ! an in- 
dependent state which has nothing but an untransferrable occu- 
pancy in the soil, on which and by which they live ; where their 
bones are to be buried ; although notwithstanding the solemn 
guaranty, neither the nation, nor an individual in it, is the true 
owner of ground enough for a grave. Was such a sovereign state 
ever before heard of? It is too ridiculous even fora jest. There 
is much reliance to be placed on the common sense and general 
opinion of men on any subject. We ask, if the question were to 
be put to the people of the United States, whether they have ever 
considered, or do now consider, the Indian tribes who inhabit our 
territories, and hunt and wander there, as sovereign states ; as 
foreign, sovereign states ; on a footing, in this respect, with Eng- 
land, or France, or Russia, or in any conceivable meaning of the 
terms ; we believe the interrogator would seldom receive a civil 
answer to a question so preposterous on its face. 

We proceed with the treaty, and every step brings us more 
certainly to the conviction, that by its provisions and stipulations, 
in the only sense that can rationally be given to them, the Che- 
rokees have abandoned, in exchange for the peace and protection 
afforded to them, every attribute of sovereignty ; every preten- 
sion to the rank and character of an independent state. We call 
the attention of our readers to the 9th article of the treaty of 
Hopewell, and to every word of it. It runs thus. ‘For the 
benefit and comfort of the Indians, and for the prevention of in- 
juries or oppressions on the part of citizens or Jndians, the 
United States, in Congress assembled, shall have the sole and ex- 
clusive right of regulating the trade with the Indians, and ma- 
naging all their affairs in such manner as they shall think 
proper.””? Whatever may be the declared reason, motive, or ob- 
ject of these stipulations ; whether for the benefit and protection 
of the Indians, or for the aggrandizement of their conquerors, 
the effect of them upon the independence of the Cherokees must 
be the same. If they have found it unavoidable to surrender 
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their sovereignty ; to break up as a state “for the prevention of 
injuries and oppressions” from any quarter, the reason may be 
good or bad ; of that they were to judge ; but if they have made 
the sacrifice, or have been sacrificed, under the belief or the pre- 
tence that it was for their *‘ benefit and comfort ;”’ the deed is done, 
and they must abide by it. In our view, this article of the treaty 
of 1785, were there nothing more, is absolutely and irresistibly 
decisive of the whole question ; and unless it can be removed or 
explained away, and shall be found to mean nothing, or not to 
mean what it purports to mean, it is utterly impossible, after the 
ratification of that treaty, to consider the Cherokee Indians as 
holding a place in the society of nations, as a sovereign state ; 
much less as a state foreign to the United States. The Congress 
of the United States have the sole and exclusive right, (even of 
the Cherokees themselves) of regulating the trade with the In- 
dians. Nor does it stop here; Congress are not only to regu- 
late the trade, but to manage ‘all their affairs in such manner 
as they shall think proper.”? Can any surrender of self-govern- 
ment be more unlimited—more absolute—more universal? Is 
there a vestige, a shadow of sovereignty left? Is there any por- 
tion of self-government ; any power of making laws for them- 
selves, by virtue of their own authority, remaining in these peo- 
ple? It is contended by Mr. Wirt that the regulation of the 
trade is intended only to be applied to the trade between them 
and our citizens. How is this consistent with the declared ob- 
ject of the stipulation, that it is to prevent injuries and oppres- 
sions on the part of the citizens or Indians? But we are wil- 
ling to concede this; and rest on the concluding clause of the 
stipulation. And we would here ask, what was the intention 
of conferring on them the privilege “to send a deputy of their 
own choice to Congress?”’ It was, because having assumed the 
right of managing all their affairs ; of legislating for them as we 
do for one of our territories, we were willing to hear them, by a 
deputy or delegate, as we do a territory. Whatever the reason 
of this provision may have been, it is an extraordinary and un- 
precedented representation of a foreign state on the floor of Con- 

ess. But we mainly rely upon the stipulations above recited, 
of the 9th article ; and do insist, that while they remain in force, 
as they are written and recorded, it is impossible, by any effort 
of ingenuity, to hold these Indians as a sovereign, foreign state ; 
we “f° further—as a state. , 

e will briefly, but with candour, examine the arguments of- 
fered by Mr. Wirt, to turn aside the pressure of this article on his 
case. If he has failed to overcome this obstacle to victory, his 
march is arrested, and his cause hopeless. The plain and obvi- 
ous meaning of the language of the article is clearly against him. 
His attempt has, therefore, been, by ingenious reasoning’; by 
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forced constructions ; by a reference to other documents, to nar- 
row down the interpretation of the expressions of the treaty—to 
modify and reduce them, so as to bring them within the scope of 
his argument. The eloquent, but hard pressed advocate says, 
that these words, ‘‘and of managing all their aflairs,’’ are to be 
compared with the introductory part of the article. We have 
done this already ; and think it manifest that nothing can be 
gained for the argument by it. We are also required to compare 
them ‘with the other stipulations of the treaty ; with the prac- 
tical exposition given to the article by Congress ; and with the 
whole train of subsequent treaties made with the same nation 
down to the year 1829 ; and it will be manifest that those words, 
however general, were not intended or understood.”” Now I 
pray the reader to mark the conclusion of this Briareus-like sen- 
tence ; of these many-headed premises. What will be manifest 
when we have done all that is required of us? That these gene- 
ral words ‘‘were not intended or understood as surrendering 
the nation into the hands of Congress in the light of a conquered 
people, to deal with them as they pleased.’”’ Is this the question 
between us? Is this the point for which we are contending? 
We apprehend not; but it is, whether by this stipulation the 
Cherokees have not so far surrendered the right of self-govern- 
ment; of regulating their aflairs by their own authority and laws ; 
that they can no longer be held as an independent state. We have 
compared these general words with the other stipulations of the 
treaty, and have found nothing in them incongruous with the 
meaning which properly belongs to the general words ; if the in- 
genious counsellor perceived any such incongruity, he should 
have pointed it out. In like manner, we think it was incumbent 
on him to show in what parts, and to what extent, the practical 
exposition of Congress, and the whole train of subsequent treaties, 
have modified this article in the manner he contends for. The 
allegation is broad and confident enough, but stands self support- 
ed, and unaccompanied by any proof or illustration whatever. 
As to the effect of subsequent treaties upon the condition of the 
Indians, we would make this remark—if by the wars between 
the United States and the Cherokees, before the adoption of our 
Constitution, by the consequences of those wars, and the termi- 
nation of hostilities by treaties of peace, given to them, the stipu- 
lations of which were such as to deprive them of the indispensa- 
ble powers of an independent people, it cannot be pretended that 
any recognitions, express or implied, by the Executive of the 
Federal Government, or of all its departments, could bring the 
Cherokees back to the rank and rights of a sovereign state, in de- 
rogation or diminution of the sovereign territorial rights of a 
state of the Union. 


It is asked by Mr. Wirt, and the argument involved in the 
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question is used with considerable dexterity, ‘‘ to what branch of 
our government does it belong, under our Constitution, to decide 
the question, of foreign state, or not a foreign state?” He 
answers, that it has been repeatedly decided by this Court, ‘that 
it belongs exclusively to that branch of the government to which 
the conduct of our foreign relations has been intrusted by the 
Constitution—the Executive braneh.”’ Certainly this is true in 
regard to foreign nations or states, in the ordinary meaning of the 
terms, and in the eases to which the Court has applied the doc- 
trine, that is, to states which are external to the United States, 
and have no dependence or relations with them other than such 
as are usual among independent nations. Such are the instances, 
put by Mr. Wirt, of ** the revolutions in the Colonies of France 
and Spain,”’ in which it was well decided, that, however severed 
from the mother country the revolted colonies might seem to be, 
or were, in fact, ‘¢this Court could recognise none of these go- 
vernments as states, until they had been recognised as such by 
our own Executive, to whom the question exclusively belongs.” 
We cannot, however, go on with Mr. Wirt to the conclusion of 
his reasoning, that “it follows, by necessary consequence, that 
this Court cannot refuse to recognise, as foreign states, those 
whom our Exeeutive has recognised as such.”? Adhering to our 
opinion, that the treaties made by the United States with the In- 
dians, which are the recognitions relied upon, do not recognise 
them as foreign states, but the contrary ; we protest altogether 
against the conclusion to which Mr. Wirt has brought his argu- 
ment, unless it be limited to cases similar in their character and 
circumstances to those he has cited, that is, to a people, or coun- 
try, foreign, in every sense, to the United States; external to our 
territory, and having nothing in common with us that they have 
not, or might not have, with all the world. But assuredly no 
recognition by our Federal Executive, can raise up a foreign, 
independent state in the heart of one of the states of the Union, 
either ‘* by making a public treaty with them,” or by any other 
means. It would be very extraordinary, if the Executive, or the 
whole Federal Government, by making a treaty with a German 
county, or an Irish county—and both exist in Pennsylvania—or 
any other county or district, could thereby create a foreign, in- 
dependent state, and make it obligatory upon the Courts of the 
United States, to recognise them as such, and give them all the 
rights and immunities of an independent people. Yet such is the 
argument on the unqualified manner in which it is urged upon 
us. Has sucha case, or any case of a people residing on and 
within the territory of a state of our Union, any resemblance to 
a revolting colony, which has been able to shake off the dominion 
of the mother country; and become, to every intent and purpose, 
separate and independent, in the rights of self-government, in 
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the soil they occupy, and in every attribute of a sovereign nation? 
Are the obligations and duties, the rights and powers, which sub- 
sist between the United States and the several states which com- 
pose them, defined by the same law, with those which exist be- 
tween the United States and the states or governments of Europe? 
In the latter case, our Courts may look to the Federal Executive 
for their guide; but in the other, we trust, they will turn to the 
Constitution for instruction. Every state has a sovereign right 
of legislation over its own territory, and all within it, except so 
far as it has been surrendered or limited by the grants of power, 
in virtue of the adoption of the Federal Constitution, or by some 
other act of the state; and no recognition or act of the Federal Ex- 
ecutive can determine or affect the condition of a people inhabit- 
ing the territory of a state, unless the right to do so be found in 
the Constitution of the United States, or in some act or proceed- 
ing of the state. If, therefore, the Executive, without a right 
derived from these sources, should, in the most express and un- 
equivocal manner, recognise, as independent and foreign, any 
class or portion of the people residing within the territory of a 
state, the Court, so far from being bound to follow and adopt such 
a recognition, would find it to be their solemn duty to reject and 
annul it, and protect the state against the Executive encroach- 
ment upon its rights. In questions between the government of 
the United States, and that of France or Spain, our Courts will 
look only to their own government; they have nothing to do with 
any other; they owe no responsibility to any other: but of the 
question between the Federal and a State government, the case is 
very different; both have a common instrument and compact to 
refer to, which binds both, and secures to each its stipulated and 
proper rights and protection. 

An expectation seems to be indulged, more than once, that the 
effect of the stipulations of this 9th article may be destroyed or 
weakened by the circumstance that it is given to us ‘¢in English 
words;’’—and Mr. Wirt assures us that “ we cannot know how 
they could have been interpreted by the Cherokees.”? We wish 
that this insinuation or argument had been more clearly and de- 
cidedly expressed. Are we to take it as an intimation that the 
Cherokees have been duped and defrauded by the use of terms 
which were not fully and honestly interpreted to them ; as fully 
and honestly as any other part of the treaty? This certainly goes 
to the very root and essence of the obligation of the contract. 
Although it has been in operation and force for more than forty- 
five years, it has never been thus impeached before. The sug- 
gestion is new in relation to this or any other Indian treaty. it 
has always been considered to express truly the contract of the 
parties, as intended and understood by both, according to the im- 
port of the ‘¢ English words”? by which it is expressed ; and for 
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nothing more or less. We protest against this sort of argument, 
as altogether unsound and inadmissible. It is too much to say 
that ‘¢ it is impossible that the Cherokees could have understood 
these words as giving Congress any right to interfere with that 
independence and sovereignty which were so dear to them ;” 
provided that ‘¢ these words” have that consequence and effect ; 
if they have not, we have nothing to dispute about. If we are 
not to collect the intention and understanding of the parties to 
this contract according to the proper and ordinary sense of the 
words used by them to express and record their meaning, the 
whole treaty, and not this article alone, is thrown into confusion 
and uncertainty ;—we cannot say what it was then, what it is now, 
or may be construed to be hereafter. Even now, in the multipli- 
city of Mr. Wirt’s objections, limitations, and references, we can- 
not distinctly discern what meaning or interpretation he would 
give to these “ English words.” He is copious a in his en- 
deavours to show what they do not mean ; but is wholly deficient 
in informing us what we may understand by them. We shall 
think ourselves safe, very safe, in standing by this treaty, and all 
and every of its articles and stipulations, as they are written, and 
with the sense and interpretation of the language in which they 
are written. We may be allowed to add, that after Mr. Wirt 
has applied, so diligently, the pruning knife of construction to 
this obnoxious phrase ; after he has pressed and screwed it to its 
smallest possible dimensions, by comparisons, analogies, proba- 
bilities, and possibilities, has he been able to bring it down so 
low in its meaning, that it leaves the Cherokees invested with the 
attributes of sovereignty, and the rights of an independent state? 
Are they not yet too bare of power ; too much restricted in their 
self-government, to be entitled to that character? Are they in a 
better condition ; do they stand higher than the people and king- 
doms which the Romans subjected ; whom they honoured with 
the names of friends and allies, but who ‘‘no longer formed 
states ?”? If we grant all that seems to be asked for them, that 
‘¢within themselves they are governed by their own laws and 
magistrates ; but without they are obliged to follow the orders 
of”? the United States—“ they dare aot make either war or alli- 
ances, and cannot treat with other nations or individuals.”” As 
to making alliances, and treating with other nations, they are ex- 
pressly surrendered by subsequent treaties, if not by these “ gene- 
rai words.”’ 

Having presented to our readers what we conceive to be the 
most important views of this case, we hasten to conclude our re- 
marks. Much reliance has been placed on the allegation that the 
Cherokees have the right of making war and peace ; and that war 
has been waged against them by the United States. In the 8th 
article of the treaty of Hopewell, it is provided, that there shall 
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be no retaliation, «except when there is a manifest violation of 
the treaty ; and that then it shall be preceded first by a demand 
of justice, and if refused, then by a declaration of hostilities.” 
This is all that is to be found to sustain the sovereign right con- 
tended for of making war. Have they ever made a declaration 
of hostilities against us? But we have made war, or prosecuted 
hostilities upon them. And how has this been done? Has it 
been as we would have done, and must have done, against a so- 
vereign, independent, foreign, state; according to the forms and 
usages among civilized, independent nations? Do we publish a 
manifesto to justify ourselves to the world: or issue proclama- 
tions to give notice of the intended hostilities? These forms may 
not be obligatory upon us, or suitable to the case. What then 
do we say to the law of our Constitution? If we look there, Con- 
gress alone has the right and power to declare war. Is this 
thought necessary in regard to hostilities against the Indians? 
Never. But whenever it is conceived by the Executive that they 
have offended or violated a treaty, so as to merit chastisement, 
he orders a military force to march upon them, and slaughter 
them at pleasure. But we also make peace with them. And 
what is this peace? we agree t ! stop cutting their throats, and 
burning their towns and crops, on condition that they will cede 
to us a few millions of acres, to which we have taken a fancy. 
This is generally the beginning aad end of an Indian war. And 
this is called making war and peace with them as a sovereign, 
independent nation. If they are so, our Constitution has been fa- 
tally violated by every war we have had with them. As to the 
provision in the treaty, that they may declare hostilities, in cer- 
tain cases, against us, what is it but to admit that they are not 
citizens of the United States; that they owe us no allegiance, and 
cannot, for such hostilities, be held and dealt with as rebels and 
traitors. The reduced tribes mentioned by Judge Kent have the 
same immunity, although it is conceded that they are not states. 

We will barely recall the recollection of our readers, without 
dilating upon it, to the argument of the Chief Justice upon the 
clause in the Constitution, which gives power to Congress to re- 
gulate commerce with foreign nations, and with the Indian 
tribes ; drawing a marked distinction between them ; and dealing 
in mere surplusage, if the Indian tribes were included in the de- 
scription of foreign nations. The attempts to shake off the weight 
of this argument, appear to us to have wholly failed. 

We pursue the subject no further.—We are unshaken in the 
opinion, that the treaty of Hopewell put an end to Cherokee so- 
vereignty forever, and blotted them out from the list of states; 
and subsequent treaties have but made them more insignificant. 
We cannot consider them as a state—as a foreign state, entitled, 
under our Constitution, to entertain a suit in the Courts of the 
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United States against the state of Georgia. If this result of our 
investigation may be co ® to be more doubtful than we can 
imagine it to be, we think the Court was right in its decision. 
The jurisdiction in such a case ought to be clear before it is as- 
sumed ; where it may well be questioned, the Court should ab- 
stain from it. In this case we would not adopt the maxim—Boni 
judicis est, ampliare jurisdictionem,”’ but rather submit to the less 
questionable principle—‘Cujus est dare, illius est disponere.’’ 
A Court of the United States should have a clear authority be- 
fore it undertakes to obstruct and interfere with the legislative 
authority of a state, within its own territory. The right of the 
Court to control such an authority is a high power; but if it ex- 
pects obedience to its commands, it must be serupulous never to 
step an inch beyond its constitutional bounds; its delegated au- 
thority. Within these, every state has consented to be controlled 
by the judiciary ; and is bound to yield a submission to it; but 
no further. On the other hand, while the judiciary keeps with- 
in these limits, it should firmly and fearlessly assert its rights, 
— of the pride or passions of the state who may be affect- 
ed by it. 

We are not unmindful of our’ sromise, to direct our discussion 
only to the technical question of jurisdiction decided by the 
Court ; but, #hat the whole case may be in the view of our read- 
ers, we will give them, in a summary way, the leading causes of 
complaint, on the part of the Cherokees, which, whether they 
should be visited on the state of Georgia, or on the government 
of the United States, present a most afflicting picture of injustice 
and distress. 

It cannot be questioned, that, before the arrival of the Euro- 
peans on this continent, the Cherokees, with the other Indian 
nations who inhabited it, were the sole owners of the soil which 
they severally occupied. They had all the title to the land 
which, in that state of the country, could exist in any body or 
community. Whether, after the predominancy of the white po- 

ulation, this title became reduced to a mere right of possession, 

y the arbitrary, but irresistible policy of civilized nations, or 
by virtue of contracts and treaties between the aborigines and 
their new neighbours, is no longer of any importance. That the 
Indian rights in the soil, we mean the rights of property, are 
thus reduced, at least within the United States, must be taken to 
be settled and determined by the decisions of the Supreme Court. 
This, however, by no means implies a right of jurisdiction over 
them, a right to govern them, to make laws for them, or to exe- 
cute our laws within their territory, or the territory to which 
they still retain the title of occupancy or possession. If they have 
lost the authority of self-government, and it has become vested 
in another power, as we have endeavoured to show, it is not be- 
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cause of their restricted or imperfect right in the land they occu- 
py, but by virtue of their own voluntary grants and acts. Their 
right of a clear and undisturbed possession is unquestionable ; 
and, as the Chief Justice says, hasbeen ‘ heretofore unquestion- 
ed.”? We agree with Mr. Justice Thompson :—*‘ that they are 
entitled to such occupancy so long as they choose quietly and 
peaceably to remain upon the land, cannot be questioned.” It 
is equally true that the United States, by every form of promise, 
contract, or treaty; by the most unequivocal stipulations made 
with the Cherokees, and for which a rich and adequate consider- 
ation was given by the Cherokees, have pledged their faith to 
guaranty, to protect, to secure to the Cherokees, the enjoyment 
of this possession against all invasions, and every invader, with- 
out reserve or limitation, whether the disturber shall be a law- 
less individual, or a company of such individuals; a foreign state 
ora state of our Union. The Indians have consented to draw 
themselves within certain described boundaries; have ceded to 
the United States all the land beyond them, and we have as- 
sumed their entire protection within them. If the United States 
have undertaken more than they have the power to perform; if 
the rights of Georgia are, in this respect, paramount to those of 
the United States, and Georgia refuses to yield them, it must be 
confessed that the situation of the Federal Government is a very 
novel and embarrassing one. If Georgia had and has the juris- 
diction or right of legislation over the territory occupied by the 
Cherokees, being within her chartered limits, and she has never 
ceded and will not cede this right, and has never in any manner 
authorized the United States to relinquish it, a shocking, but un- 
intended injury has been done, which the United States are bound 
to repair to the whole extent of their power and resources, and 
which, in a similar case, an individual would be compelled to 
repair by the laws and justice of the country. This can be done 
only by making such arrangements with Georgia as shall induce 
her to affirm the engagements of the United States, or by making 
such compensation, for the breach of them, to the Indians, as 
they shall deem to be satisfactory and are willing to receive. 
Any compulsion or force; any oppression or violence practised, 
or allowed to be practised upon them, will be a scandalous viola- 
tion of the public faith, a deep dishonour to our name and coun- 
try. The difficulty has been created by the acts and undertakings 
of the United States, and by the confidence reposed in them by 
the Cherokees, who, therefore, must not be the victims, if the 
United States have miscalculated their power, and Georgia shall 
refuse to submit to it. If, to use a legal phrase, a specific per- 
formance of our contract has become impossible by unforeseen 
circumstances, the substitute or commutation should repair the 
breach as entirely and effectually as is practicable ; and this should 
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be regulated, not by the will and power of the wrong doer, but 
by the estimate and wishes of the injured party, unless they 
would go from one impossible thing to another. 

The complaints of the Cherokees are distinctly set forth in 
their bill. They assert their independence and sovereignty 
within the boundaries adjusted between them and the United 
States, upon which we have already offered our remarks. They 
represent that the United States, from their earliest intercourse 
with them, evinced a desire to induce them to relinquish their 
original hunter state, and to become herdsmen and cultivators. 
Many of them were desirous to fulfil these humane intentions, 
and, in 1808, they sent a deputation to Washington, to inform 
the President of their wish ‘to engage in the pursuits of civil- 
ized life, in the country they then occupied ;”’ and also to inform 
him, that a part of their nation would not unite with them in 
this effort, and to desire a division between the upper and the 
lower towns. The deputies from the lower towns, who prefer- 
red to remain in the hunter state, agreed to this division, and 

ested to remove across the Mississippi river, on some va- 
cant lands of the United States. These propositions were favour- 
ably received by the President, who answered the deputies, “that 
those who chose to remain for the purpose of engaging in the 
pursuits of agricultural and civilized life, in the country they 
then occupied, might be assured of the patronage, aid, and good 
neighbourhood of the United States.’? In consequence of this 
arrangement, a part of these Indians did remove across the Mis- 
sissippi, and the larger portion remained to engage in the pur- 
suits of agriculture and civilized life. A formal treaty was after- 
wards made ‘‘for the purpose of carrying into effect the before 
recited promises with good faith ;’”’ and by this treaty, the Che- 
rokees made a large cession of lands to the United States, in 
return for their promised ‘‘patronage, aid, and good neighbour- 
hood,” and on the faith that the stipulations made on the part of 
the United States would be fully and faithfully performed. With 
these bright prospects and powerful support, these Cherokees 
entered zealously upon the business of agriculture and the arts, 
and establishments of civilization. They founded schools and pro- 
vided funds to maintain them; they made a constitution or form 
of government; a code of laws, civil and criminal ; erected courts 
to administer their laws, and organized an executive department. 
They have churches in which the Christian religion is taught, 
and, finally, they say, ‘‘they have abandoned the hunter state, 
and become agriculturists, mechanics, and herdsmen ;”’ and that 
<<‘ they have observed, with fidelity, all their engagements with 
the United States.”’ 

It is impossible to view this picture of the change in the con- 
dition of a wild and savage race, to such comforts and blessings, 
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without the deepest admiration and interest, and the most pain- 
ful regret, if, by any circumstance, their progress shall be inter- 
rupted, their great design defeated, at the very moment of its 
complete accomplishment. With a mixture of becoming candour 
and manly confidence, they confess that they do not mean to 
allege that they have all become perfectly civilized, nor all pub- 
lic professors of Christianity, nor all agriculturists; but in all 
these respects they are willing that a comparison shall be insti- 
tuted between them and their white brethren around them, and 
they are very little apprehensive of suffering by such compari- 
son. They have a printing-press, and the publications that have 
repeatedly issued from it, particularly on the subject of their in- 
juries, would be honourable both in style, sentiment, and argu- 
ment, to the intellect and education of any race of men. ‘* We 
asked them to become civilized, and they became so. They as- 
sumed our dress, copied our names, pursued our course of edu- 
cation, adopted our “a of government, embraced our religion, 
and have been proud to imitate us in every thing in their power. 
They have even adopted our resentments. ”’ 

Such being the situation of the Cherokees, and their rights 
and securities under treaties made with the United States, for 
which they gave full consideration by large cessions of valuable 
lands, no question of doubt or difficulty could have arisen in 
the case, if there were no parties in it but the United States and 
the Cherokees. But another party appears, claiming rights alto- 
gether inconsistent with, and destructive of, the contracts and 
treaties we have alluded to. It is against the pretensions and 
proceedings of Georgia that the complaint is directed; and the 
complainants come into a Court of the United States, to claim the 
protection and aid guarantied to them by the United States. 

For many years the Cherokees held and enjoyed the territory 
assigned to them without molestation. They went on with their 
improvements in their own way, founding their institutions, 
making and executing their own laws, civil and criminal, with- 
out question or interruption from any quarter. They advanced 
rapidly in their scheme of civilization; the rights of person and 
property were understood and secured; education was encour- 
aged ; in short, every thing promised a full success to the humane 
and interesting effort to convert a lawiess and savage people to 
the condition of an intelligent, instructed, and well-organized so- 
ciety. Such were the honourable and useful pursuits of this hum- 
ble and peaceable community, when Georgia broke in upon them 
with claims and aggressions which must prostrate all their plans 
of improvement, and annihilate the rights they had deemed to 
be sacred and inviolable. Absolutely impotent themselves against 
such a power, what could they do but fly to the powerful friend 
_whose aid and protection they had purchased at a high price, 
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and which was promised and plighted to them, again and again, 
in the most solemn forms of contract. ‘They have,’”’ says the 
Chief Justice, «‘ yielded their lands by successive treaties, each 
of which contains a solemn guarantee of the residue.”’ 

The first act of Georgia complained of, was passed in December 
1828, and a second in December 1829 ; the titles and objects of 
which were, to annex the territory lying within the chartered limits 
of Georgia, in the occupancy of the Cherokee Indians, to certain de- 
signated counties of the state ; to extend the laws of the state over 
the same ; to annul all the laws and ordinances made by the Chero- 
kee nation, and to provide for the compensation of officers serving 
legal processes in the said territory, and to regulate the testimony 
of Indians. These acts contain various enactments alike destruc- 
tive to the Cherokees as a nation, and degrading to them as men ; 
stripping them at once of all their national rights under the laws 
and treaties of the United States, and of all consideration and re- 
spect as freemen. No Indian shall be deemed a competent wit- 
ness in any Court of Georgia, in which a white person may bea 
party, except such white person resides in their nation. Thus, 
not only their property but their persons, to the whole extent of 
murder and robbery, are laid bare, protected neither by their 
own laws, which are annulled, nor by the laws of Georgia, unless 
a white witness can testify to them. What is this but the most 
abject degradation? It is truly and forcibly said, by Mr. Ser- 
geant, that these violations of the rights of the Cherokees go “ to 
the whole extent of their total destruction and extinction. The 
legislature of Georgia proposes to annihilate them, as its end and 
aim. The laws of Georgia profess no other object ; they are ef- 
fectually conceived for this. If those laws be fully executed, 
there will be no Cherokee boundary, no Cherokee nation, no 
Cherokee lands, no Cherokee treaties, no laws of the United 
States in the case. They will be swept out of existence together, 
leaving nothing but the monuments in our history of the enor- 
mous injustice that has been practised towards a friendly nation.”” 

In the year 1830, Georgia moved on, with unrelenting stern- 
ness and extraordinary rapidity, in her design to force the Che- 
rokees from their territory, and to appropriate it to her own 
uses, assuming as full and absolute a jurisdiction over it as she 
enjoyed over any other part of the state. She authorized the 
survey and disposition of the lands; her governor was empower- 
ed to call out a military force to protect the surveyors ; to punish 
any person who should interfere with them ; saving only the In- 
dian improvements, and lots on which they were situated. The 
lands, when thus laid off into districts and sections, are to be dis- 
tributed by lotterz; among the people of Georgia. Various 
other acts of the legislature were passed, all of the same charac- 
ter and tendency, increasing in violence and injustice. Among 
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others, one to authorize the Governor to take possession of the 
gold, silver, and other mines, lying and being in that section of 
the limits of Georgia, commonly called the Cherokee country, 
and for punishing any person who may be found trespassing upon 
the mines, 

Most assuredly, a more entire annihilation of every right, and 
shadow of right, in the Cherokees, to the territory, the occupancy 
and use of which have been guarantied to them by the United 
States, cannot be conceived. Nothing remains for them but their 
miserable, impoverished, and destitute persons, beset by penal- 
ties created by Georgia laws, while the same laws afford them no 
protection against the most atrocious wrongs, unless they can be 
proved by a white witness. 

We shall not have a full view of this case, without noticing a 
circumstance much relied upon by the complainants. In 1802, 
Georgia ceded to the United States a large body of lands, alleg- 
ed to be within her chartered limits, upon several conditions, 
one of which was, that the United States would extinguish, for 
the use of Georgia, the Indian title to the lands within her re- 
maining limits, ‘¢as soon as it could be done peaceably and on 
reasonable terms ;”?—the state of Georgia, say the Cherokees, 
‘¢thus admitting that the Indian title was a —_—e title, and 
that it could be properly extinguished, only peaceably and on 
reasonable terms, by the United States.’? 'This argument would 
lead us to the conclusion that Georgia has agreed not to interfere 
with the Indian title herself, but to wait for its extinguishment 
on the pleasure of the United States ; and that the United States 
have agreed not to extinguish it until it can be done peaceably and 
on reasonable terms. ‘The Cherokees allege that Presidents 
Monroe and Adams, on this construction of the agreement with 
Georgia, refused to apply force to the complainants, or to permit 
it to be applied by Georgia ; and avowed their determination to 
protect them by force if necessary, and to fulfil the guarantee 
given by the treaties. They further state, that they ‘have ap- 
plied to the present Chief Magistrate of the United States, to 
make good the protection and guarantee pledged to them by 
treaty with the United States, but, to their great surprise and re- 
gret, have received for answer from the Chief Magistrate, that 
the President of the United States has no power to protect them 
against the laws of Georgia.”’ 

There is a part of the proceedings of the United States with 
these Indians and with Georgia, which, we confess, we are una- 
ble to explain or understand. The Cherokecs aver, that from 
their earliest intercourse with the United States, the latter have 
evinced an anxious desire to lead them to a greater degree of ci- 
vilization, and to induce them to become herdsmen and cultiva- 
tors. We have seen, that in 1808 measures were taken by the 
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President to carry this purpose into effect, by removing a part 
of the Cherokees, opposed to the design, over the Mississippi, 
and promising his patronage and aid to those who should remain. 
The obvious consequence of this change in their mode of living, 
would be the recognition of the rights of separate property ; the 
enclosing and cultivation of the land in convenient parcels ; the 
erection of dwellings, towns, &c.; the encouragement of trade ; 
of the mechanic arts ; in short, of every thing which creates in 
every individual a deep and permanent interest in the soil, and 
fixes a connexion between the country and its inhabitants of the 
most dear and indissoluble character ; such a one as neither party 
could anticipate would be voluntarily relinquished. How shall 
we reconcile such designs and proceedings with the compact 
made in 1802 by the United States with Georgia, by which the 
latter ceded to the former a large body of lands, upon a condition 
that the United States would extinguish, for the use of Georgia, 
the Indian title to the lands within her remaining limits, the same 
lands the Cherokees were invited and urged to cultivate and im- 
prove by all the knowledge and arts of civilized man? There is 
here an implied undertaking with Georgia, that the Indian title, 
or right of occupancy, should be extinguished, and the territory 
delivered over to Georgia, at some time and in some way, but in 
a peaceable manner. Six years after making this stipulation, 
the same President of the United States makes arrangements 
with the Indians inhabiting this territory, to induce them to re- 
main upon it in perpetuity, and to place them in a situation which 
would render it morally impossible that they should ever consent 
to surrender their title to it, and abandon their possession ; and, 
of course, which would put it out of the power of the United 
States to perform the condition on which they received the lands 
ceded by Georgia. If in 1808 the President had recollected his 
engagements with Georgia in 1802, it may be, that the whole 
Cherokee nation might then have been induced, ‘‘ peaceably and 
on reasonable terms,” to remove over the Mississippi. 

The complainants reply with much acumen to the late act of 
Congress, ‘‘to provide for an exchange of lands with the Indians 
residing in any of the states or territories, and for their removal 
west of the Mississippi.’”’ They allege, that “it would be enough 
for them to say, that they do not choose to make the proposed 
exchange ;”’ but they add, that as the proposition has been held 
up as an evidence of great humanity, to save them from the ex- 
tinction they are fated to experience from the approach of the 
«¢good neighbourhood” of white population, and they do not 
wish to be considered to be blind to their own interests, or so 
contumacious as to resist them, through mere obstinacy, they 
proceed to state their motives for declining the offer. They draw 
a lively and interesting picture of their present happy condition, 
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and happier prospects, in their improvements; their buildings, 
public and private ; their cultivated fields ; their salubrious climate ; 
their convenient commerce and intercourse, suited to a civilized 
people, composed of farmers, planters, mechanics and herdsmen. 
They dwell upon the schools for the education of their children, 
furnished with instructers from the United States; upon their 
places of worship supplied with pastors in the same manner, and 
they plead, with a pathetic simplicity, that ‘‘they have learned 
to relish the manners and pursuits of civilized life.”? They then 
touch a more noble and affecting theme. They say that their 
country is ‘¢ endeared to them by the great and multifarious be- 
nefits which they have already received, and are still receiving, 
from it; is consecrated in their affections, from having been im- 
memorially the property and residence of their ancestors, and 
from containing now the graves of their fathers, relatives and 
friends.”” They contrast this state of existence with that which 
must, await them in the eountry to which it is proposed to remove 
them. The soil is said to be barren and the climate sickly—des- 
titute, for the greater part, of wood and water, and far removed 
from all intercourse with the ports and markets of the United 
States. But,’ say they, ‘‘the worst feature of the country is 
yet to come. It is surrounded and infested with fierce and pow- 
erful nations of Indians, in the wildest state of savage barbarity, 
who claim that country as their own, and wage a war of exter- 
mination on all new tribes who enter it, and whom they consider 
as intruders.’”? ‘They conclude this appalling prospect thus— 
«‘ Such is the region of country to which these complainants have 
been invited, and such the repose and blessings which they have 
to anticipate from such an exchange. The only consequences 
which they could anticipate from it, as inevitable, would be, first, 
their relapse into all the habits of savage life in their own defence ; 
and finally and speedily, the dissolution and extinguishment of 
their whole nation.” 

Such of our readers as have not had the opportunity of perusing 
the printed report of this case, will find the summary we have 
given of it interesting and necessary to the understanding of the 
matters in issue; and we hope it will not be found tedious by 
those who have seen it more at large. Every one will now per- 
ceive, that two things which have been so frequently blended and 
confounded, are essentially different; that is, the jurisdiction of 
the Court, and the justice of the complaints of the Cherokees. 
The first is governed by limits and restraints imposed upon it by 
the Constitution ; the latter depends upon the eternal principles of 
right and wrong between man and man. The judges may feel 
and acknowledge the barbarity of the injuries inflicted upon their 
humble suppliants, while they pronounce their inability to afford 
them redress. Although the arm of the Court is bound, and may 
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not move in their defence, the hearts of the judges must have 
sorrowed with a sacred sympathy in dismissing from their bar 
these dejected and ruined suitors, disappointed in their best, per- 
haps their last hope. 

The inquiry presses upon us—what has prompted Georgia, 
after so many years of acquiescence in the exercise of self-go- 
vernment by these Indians, within the prescribed boundaries of 
their territory, during which, no attempt was made to subject 
them to the jurisdiction of her laws and government ; after her 
admission of their title of occupancy, until it should be extin- 
guished, not by Georgia, but by the United States, what, we 
ask, so changed her opinions and policy, as to have produced 
the enactment of seven or eight laws, in quick succession, for the 
purpose of obtaining an immediate possession of this country, 
and extinguishing the Cherokees and their title together? She 
is not driven to these measures by any lack of land for the sup- 
port of her own population; for, as the complainants allege, 
Georgia ‘‘already possesses millions of acres more than her peo- 
ple can cultivate.”? She cannot find her apology in the fact by 
which Vattel justifies the European discoverers for appropriatin 
to themselves the vast countries on which they raise a flag staff 
or mark a stone, (their only title deeds,) that is, that they are 
‘too closely pent up, and finding lands of which the possessors 
were in no particular want, (who was to judge of this?) and of 
which they make an actual and constant use.”’ No part of this 
civilized justification of invasion, robbery and exterminating wars 
upon unoffending nations, can be brought into the service of 
Georgia in her present proceedings. The vindication of Vattel, 
even in the cases to which he applies it, seems to us to be the ar- 
gument of superior power, which may satisfy the conscience of 
the spoiler, but will hardly reconcile her victims to the loss of 
their country and the extirpation of their race. Before the Eu- 
ropeans dispossess an independent people, the original and natu- 
ral lords of the soil, of their ‘ample domain,” on the plea of 
being themselves “too closely pent up,”’ they should bring into 
‘¢ actual and constant use,’’ the millions of acres of waste land 
which they have at home; and begin the practice of this system 
of ethics upon their own kings and nobles, who hold unmea- 
sured tracts of excellent land, for their hunting, their parks, their 
pride and folly. Nothing can be more shameless and shallow ; 
more destitute of candour and truth, than this pretence for seiz- 
ing upon rich islands and vast continents, and destroying or ex- 
pelling from them the proprietors who have had, for unknown 
centuries, the quiet and uncontrouled possession of them. Treache- 
ry and violence have marked the course of European policy over 
their discovered countries. While they were too weak to contend 
with the natives, they deceived their ignorance by liberal promi- 
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ses and a gentle demeanour ; but as soon as the balance of strength 
was turned in their favour, they became insatiate butchers, and 
cut the throats of their kind and simple hosts, to obtain all that 
they had not before cheated them of. 

We are prompted, in this place, to introduce a passage from 
the debate, on the Seminole war, in the Congress of the United 
States in 1819. ‘I presume,’”’ said one of the speakers, ‘¢ the 
origin of this war is the same with all our other Indian wars. It 
lies deep, beyond the power of eradication, in the mighty wrongs 
we have heaped upon the miserable nations of these lands. Re- 
flect upon what they were; and look at them as they are. Great 
nations dwindled down into wandering tribes ; and powerful kings 
degraded to beggarly chiefs. Once the sole possessors of im- 
measurable wilds, it could not have entered into their imagina- 
tion, that there was a force on earth to disturb their possessions, 
and overthrow their power. It came not to their dreams, that 
from beyond the great water, which to them was an impassable 
limit, there would come a race of beings, to despoil them of their 
inheritance, and sweep them from the earth. Three hundred 
years have rolled into the bosom of eternity, since the white man 
put his foot on these silent shores; and every day, every hour, 
has been marked with some act of cruelty and oppression. Im- 
posing on the credulity or the ignorance of the aborigines, or 
overawing their fears by the use of instruments of death, of in- 
calculable terror, the strangers gradually established themselves, 
increasing the work of destruction with the increase of their 
strength. The tide of civilization, for so we call it, fed from its 
inexhaustible sources in Europe, as well as by its own means of 
augmentation, swells rapidly and presses on the savage. He re- 
treats from forest to forest ; from mountain to mountain; hoping, 
at every remove, he has left enough for his invader, and may en- 
joy in peace the new abode. But in vain; it is only in the grave, 
the last retreat of man, that he will find repose. He recedes be- 
fore the swelling waters; the cry of his complaint becomes more 
distant and feeble, and soon will be heard no more. He must 
perish. 'The decree of extermination has long since gone forth, 
and the execution of it is in rapid progress. Avarice has counted 
their acres, and Power their force; and Avarice and Power march 
on together to their destruction.”’ 

The case of the Cherokees is profoundly distressing—whoever 
may be the wrong-doer; whether the United States, in promising 
what they are unable to perform, but retaining the consideration 
and price of the promise; or Georgia, in usurping a power to 
which she is not entitled, and maintaining it by mere strength; 
or both are associated and combined in the guilt—it is a truth not 
to be shaken or impaired by any argument or sophistry, that a 
ruinous wrong is done to an innocent party, who has been faith- 
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ful in all their engagements; an oppression and injustice that has 
scarcely a parallel in the history of civilized, Christian man; of 
any people regarding their plighted faith and honour. These 
wrongs cry to every ear, and knock at every heart for redress, 
whomsoever it may be that is bound to afford it. ‘They are,”’ 
says the fervent advocate of the complainants, “in the last extre- 
mity ; and with them must perish forever the honour of the Ame- 
rican name. The faith of our nation is fatally linked with their 
existence. * * * Wehave promised them, and they trusted 
us. They have trusted us; shall they be deceived?”’ 





Art. II.—De L’ Opera en France. Par M. Castiz Braze. 
Deuxiéme Edition. Paris: 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 454, 412. 


In an early number of this journal, we presented to our readers 
a brief sketch of the rise and progress of dramatic music in Italy, 
founded principally on information derived from an interesting 
work on that subject, which had issued a short time previous 
from the Parisian press. Convinced as we are that music con- 
stitutes a theme of peculiar interest to a considerable number of 
the readers of this publication, and flattered at the kind reception 
which our former articles have received from several, in whose 
taste and judgment, in the polite arts, we place much reliance, 
we would be willing, did the time and the materials at our com- 
mand permit, to pass in review, in successive numbers, the his- 
tory of dramatic music in the various sections of continental Eu- 
rope. Whether or not we shall ever have it in our power to fol- 
low up this plan to the extent that might be desired or expected, 
is a question we shall not pretend to answer in this place. But 
in pursuance of that object, we must be allowed to oceupy a few 
pages of the present number, with a sketch of the origin and pro- 
gressive improvements of the Opera in France. We select this 
subject, not from any decided preference, on our part, of the mu- 
sical school of France, over that of other portions of .Kurope; 
though, as was stated in a preceding, and as will be seen,in the 
present article, we are prepared to concede more credit to it than 
the English critics generally are willing to do; but‘imply be- 
cause we cannot resist the temptation of availing ourselves, with- 
out further delay, of the researches of M. Castil Blaze, the title 
of whose work we have placed at the head of this article. 

To those who are acquainted with French musical literature, 
the name and reputation of M. Castil Blaze must be familiar. 
After receiving a classical education, and going through the 
studies requisite for admission to the practice of the law, he 
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abandoned that profession, and obtained employment in some 
of the bureaux of the administration. But, unable to resist his 
fondness for music, and willing to sacrifice his prospects of ad- 
vancement in a career little congenial to his taste, in order to try 
his fortune in one replete with difficulties, but fully in accord- 
ance with the bent of his genius and his favourite studies, he ob- 
tained his release from the drudgeries of the bureau, settled down 
as a professional musician, and soon after, distinguished himself 
both by the composition of dramatic and other pieces, and by the 
adaptation, to the French stage, of several Italian and German 
works. But M. Castil Blaze does not command our respect 
simply as a musical composer. The present volumes, as well as 
many critical notices of passing events in the musical world of the 
French metropolis, which appear in the feuzlletons of the daily 
papers, his Musical Dictionary, and his translation of the text of 
Mozart’s Opera, the Marriage of Figaro, and other pieces, 
have led us to view him as an author of extensive erudition ; an 
intelligent and keen critic, a correct observer, a good poet, and 
an able writer ;—qualifications, natural and acquired, which are 
rarely found combined, in so remarkable a degree, in professional 
musicians. 

In reference to the present work itself, it will be sufficient to 
remark, that it is divided into several chapters, treating of the va- 
rious departments into which the opera, as a whole, is divided, 
—words, music, expression, voice, parts, instruments, &c., &ce., 
on each of which subjects, the author enlarges fully, and presents 
many interesting and piguant observations. As he himself re- 
marks, the work is not addressed to professional composers and 
erudite musicians, but to the public at large ;—to those amateurs, 
who, though passionately fond of listening to masses, oratorios, 
concerts, and operas, are nevertheless uninitiated in the doctrine 
or the exercise of the art. ‘‘ Every person who derives pleasure 
from, or whose attention is greatly attracted by, a lyrical repre- 
sentation, in whom an aria, a duet, a tender romance, or a myste- 
rious nocturno, excites gentle emotions; who does not fall asleep 
at a concert, who stops in his promenades to taste the charms of 
harmonious and brilliant military music, or of a serenade replete 
with melody ; who collects under his windows the itinerant vir- 
tuosi for whom we are indebted to Italy; who listens with de- 
light to the warbling of the feathered tribe ; who does not turn 
away with contempt from a piana sonata, or a well executed 
violin concerto, and finally, who admits that the sublime accords 
of the Mozarts, of the Cimarosas, and the Méhuls, constitute some- 
thing different from noise, both insignificant and destitute of ob- 
ject; such an individual, we say, may read with advantage, and 

rhaps with pleasure, this work, which is addressed to him. It 
will direct his attention to an art which has afforded him so many 
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moments of delight, and will, by explaining the means and the 
results of that art, pave the way for still greater enjoyments.” 

The word opera was borrowed by the French from the Ita- 
lians. It signifies work, and was originally employed by the lat- 
ter to designate a lyric drama, because this kind of musical per- 
formance was regarded by them -as the most important musical 
work that could be made. By the French it is made use of to 
signify both the theatre at which the musical pieces are per- 
formed, and those pieces themselves. From this double sinifica- 
tion it follows, that the word opera does not convey to the mind 
the idea of something specific ; that it has not a real and distinct 
meaning. The name of Academy of Music, which is even at 
present given to one of the opera houses of Paris, though more 
pompous, is not more correct; for such theatres, whatever they 
may have been formerly, are certainly not academies now. That 
of theatre of arts, which was at one time employed, would, ac- 
cording to M. Jouy, be more proper, as applied to the house itself ; 
while the word Melodrame, which has become ridiculous from 
the improper application that has been made of it, would be ap- 
propriately used to designate a kind of lyrical production, the 
action of which is sung while the music directs the pantomime. 
But be the impropriety of the word what it may, we shall, in 
conformity with common usage, use the word opera to signify 
musical dramatic compositions, while, to prevent misunderstand- 
ing, we shall designate the building at which those pieces are 
performed, by the simple word theatre, or by the two words 
opera house. 

The opera has been defined by Rousseau, a dramatic and ly- 
ric performance, in which are combined, in the representation 
of an impassioned action, all the charms of the fine arts; and the 
object of which is to excite, by the aid of agreeable sensations, 
both interest and illusion. It has been said to consist of an epi- 
sode drawn from an heroic, comic, or pastoral poem, arranged 
for the stage, and brought into action by the aid of poetry, mu- 
sic, choregraphia and painting. <¢ Par la poesie,’”’ continues the 
citizen of Geneva, “on parle 4 |’esprit ; par la musique al’oreille ; 
par la peinture aux yeux: et le tout doit se reunir pour émouvoir 
le cceur et y porter a la fois la méme impression par divers or- 
ganes.”” It follows from this, as M. De Jouy has remarked, that 
as a dramatic work of this nature must combine an assemblage 
of the prestiges—of the illusions of all the arts, it can only be 

roduced by the concourse of the various talents which contri- 
ute to its creation, if not in an equal, at least in a requisite and 
well defined proportion. With a view to point out in a few 
words the part which each of the aforesaid arts must be made to 
play in the vast composition in question, it is said that the poet 
is charged with inventing and sketching a design of the general 
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plan of the work; that the composer must, by adding strength to 
the melody of the language, enhancing the force of the impres- 
sions, and increasing the energy of tHe sentiments, complete the 
music commenced by the poet ;—tlat the choregrapher, (and by 
that term is understood not only the director of the ballets, but 
more particularly the individual who directs the movements of 
the masses and the ensemble of the pantomime, ) must distribute, 
and must infuse animation in the groups, and enliven, by the aid of 
all the illusions of his art, the moments of repose of the scene, with- 
out losing sight, however, of the principal action of the play ; final- 
ly, that the scene painter and the decorator must fix or locate 
as it were the thoughts of the spectators, by the representation 
and arrangement of the material objects, which realize to the 
eyes the dreams and the pleasant deceptions of the imagination. 

We have neither space nor leisure to enter here into a detail- 
ed examination of all those points—to weigh carefully the de- 
gree to which each of the arts we have alluded to, contributes 
towards the construction of an opera; and must therefore content 
ourselves with calling the attention of our readers principally to 
the musical department of that species of composition. 

Before proceeding to the history of the Opera in France, M. 
Castil Blaze devotes a few pages to a sketch of the state of dra- 
matic music in olden times, and remarks, somewhat in contradic- 
tion to the views advocated in a former volume of this journal, 
that the ancients were not acquainted with the opera. Neverthe- 
less, he adds, that they cultivated all the arts which constitute its 
elements, and employed these arts in scenic representations, He 
admits, for example, that their tragedies had overtures, dances, 
choruses, scenery, and that the dialogue was recited in: accord- 
ance with the laws of Melopia;—that having announced the 
play, and regulated the time of the dance, the music sustained the 
choruses during the entre acts, but adds, that this measured de- 
clamation had not the variety of intonation of even the recitative 
of the present day. But notwithstanding our great respect for 
the authority of M. Castil Blaze on all subjects connected with 
the opera, we must beg leave to retain the opinion we formerly 
expressed in relation to Greek and Roman dramatic music. For, 
independently of the reasons we adduced in support of that opin- 
ion, it appears to us that scenic representations, in which all the 
elements of the opera are employed ;—tragedies that have over- 
tures, dances, choruses, the dialogues of which are recited agree- 
ably to the laws of Melopia, and which are represented on 
theatres provided with scenery, approximate much in their na- 
ture, if they are not identical with what we now denominate 
operatic performances. The mere circumstance of the measured 
declamation of the Greeks, not being so varied in respect to into- 
nation as even the modern recitative, is no argument against this 
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view of the subject; since all we can reasonably infer from that 
fact is, that the declamation of the ancients was more monotonous 
than the recitative; and certainly not that it differed from the 
latter in its very nature. 

He next speaks of the blighting effects produced on music by 
the irruption of the northern barbarians;—of the emigration 
to Italy of the musicians, painters, and pocts, fleeing from Con- 
stantinople after the conquest of that city by the Turks in 1430; 
—of the origin of the religious drama ;—of the commencement 
of lyric representations ;—of the efforts made by St. Philip di 
Neri to oppose the latter, by the establishment of that kind of 
musical performance at present known under the name of Ora- 
torio; finally, of the revival and progress of the opera in Italy, 
from the time of Polician to that of Monteverde and Cavalli. 
But as we have entered fully on most of these topics in a former 
volume, and as they are not strictly connected with the object of 
the present article, we shall not dwell upon them in this place. 

Even so late as the close of the sixteenth century, the opera, 
such as it already existed in Italy, had not found its way into 
France. The only scenic representation then in vogue in that 
country, consisted of Ballets, in which dialogues and recitations 
succeeded alternately to the dance. But these ballets were com- 
posed without the least approach to taste, and without any regard 
to the laws by which the drama was already in some measure 
regulated. Nor does it appear that any change of importance 
was effected in respect to the plan on which these pieces were 
constructed, until the arrival in France of Balthasarini, who was 
sent thither to Catherine de Medicis, by Marshal de Brissac, at 
that period the Governor of Piedmont. Balthasarini, who sub- 
sequently assumed the name of Beaujoyeuzx, was appointed one 
of the valets de chambre of the Queen, and intrusted with the 
management of all the court ballets, festivals, and concerts. In 
1581, he composed, by order of the Queen, and in conjunction 
with Beaulieu and Salmon, music teachers to Henry III., and 
Baif Ronsard, a comic ballet on the occasion of the marriage of 
the Duke of Joyeuse, which, for the splendour of the decorations, 
and the grandeur of the musical effects, exceeded by far all that had 
been heretofore attempted in France. Baif, who enjoyed the ad- 
vantage over his musical colleagues in France, of having wit- 
nessed the representation of operas at Venice, and who to his 
musical talent united one for poetry, conceived the praiseworthy 
project of introducing that kind of performance in his native 
country. In accordance with this intention, he composed several 
dramas in metrical verses, a measure frequently used by the an- 
cients, and which he considered as more favourable than any 
other to the adaptation of music. Having next set these dramas 
to music, he caused them to be performed at his own residence, 
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where he was often honoured with the presence of King Charles 
IX. and his successor Henry III. Such was the success of Baif, 
that there is little doubt, as our author remarks, that had circum- 
stances permitted him to persevere in his enterprise, he would 
have finally established an opera worthy of the name at Paris. 
But the civil wars having broke out in France at that period, a 
complete stop was thereby put to the amusements of the court. 

From this period to the year 1645, no attempt was made in 
France to revive the opera. In that year, however, the Cardinal 
Mazarin, ever anxious to devise means of amusement for his 
royal master Louis XIV., then a mere stripling, ordered a lyric 
comedy, La Finta Pazza, composed by Julius Strozzi, to be 
performed in the presence of the king and of the queen dowager. 
But between this play and the operas of our own times, the dis- 
tance in respect to dramatic regulations and to decorum, will be 
admitted to be considerable, by those who are apprized of the 
fact, that the first act terminated by a ballet of Monkeys and 
Bears ;—the second by a dance of Ostriches, and the third by an 
entré of Parrots. ‘Two years after the performance of this gro- 
tesque play, Zarlino brought forward two operas, La Finta 
Pazza and L’ Orfeo; both of which were performed by a com- 
pany of Italian actors and musicians who had been invited from 
Italy by the Cardinal. This performance produced effects so un- 
exampled and unexpected, owing to the splendour of the scenery 
and decorations, the charms of the music and the rapidity of the 
changes, that it was repeated at the festivals given on the occa- 
sion of the marriage of Louis XIV. 

The success obtained by these Italian musical performances, in- 
spired the desire of adapting the French language to the same spe- 
cies of composition, and to a certain extent the task appeared of 
easy execution, since the theatre, the machinery, and the decora- 
tions, which had been made use of already, could serve for the 
contemplated performances. But, as a theatre, as machinery and 
decorations, do not alone constitute the requisites for an opera, 
and as singers and symphonists are indispensably necessary, it 
was at first feared that an obstacle to the success of the project 
would be at once encountered, owing to the difficulty of assem- 
bling a sufficient number of such performers. The idea of the 
paucity of these, combined with the prejudice already prevail- 
ing, relatively to the inapplicability of the French language to 
music, retarded, for some time, the execution of the project. 
At last, however, an individual was found, bold enough to en- 
counter all the difficulties, real or presumed, which were thought 
likely to baffle the attempt. This individual, whose name was 
Perrin, was, strange as it may now appear, an Abbé. Having 
written a pastoral, the intrepid ecclesiastic, who seems to have 
preferred the theatre to the church, had it set to music by Cambert, 
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and caused it to be performed in a private house at Issy. The com- 
plete success obtained by this piece, both in private performances 
and in those which took place in the presence of the court at Vin- 
cennes, afforded considerable gratification to the French people 
generally, as it enabled them to perceive that they could possess 
a lyric drama of theirown. M. Castil Blaze remarks, in refer- 
ence to this piece, that the music was admired, though more par- 
ticularly the sweet melody of the flutes, which the musician had 
skilfully contrived to blend with that of the violins; and that if we 
have regard to the period at which the piece was first performed, 
we ought to consider the addition of the flute to the violin—at 
that time the only instrument employed in the orchestra, in the 
light of a bold innovation, the unexpected effects of which re- 
minded every one of those attributed to the former by the Grecian 
historians. 

Encouraged by their success, Perrin and Cambert united in the 
composition of riane, the performance of which was, however, 
retarded, in consequence of the death of Mazarin. A short time 
previous to this event, the Toison D’or, written by Corneille, 
was performed at the chateau of the Marquis de Sourdéac, and a 
new Italian company recently arrived at Paris, got up in a style 
of much magnificence the opera of Ercole &mante. But the 
first of these pieces was not repeated, and the latter, though bet- 
ter performed than could have been done by the French actors, 
did not produce as much effect as had been obtained from Orfeo ; 
—a taste for French words having already begun to prevail ; and 
the national pride operating against Italian and in favour of 
French operatic music. In 1669, Perrin solicited and obtained 
permission to establish academies of music appropriated to the 
— performance of dramatic compositions. But as it was 
ound that the city of Paris alone could not supply a sufficient 
number of actors and orchestral performers, several musicians 
were obtained from the provincial cathedrals, who, in conjunction 
with the lyrical actors whom an experience of ten years had suf- 
ficiently trained to the duties of their profession, constituted a 
company of no mean capacity. Perrin established his rehearsals 
at the Hotel de Nevers, while a theatre suited for his exhibitions 
was in preparation. At length the newly organized company 
commenced their performances with the opera of Pomone—the 
first French production of the kind ever represented in public. 
The words were furnished by Perrin—the music by Cambert— 
while the ballets were got up under the direction of Beauchamp. 
If we may credit the writers of the times, the music of this opera 
was successful ; but the text gave general dissatisfaction—the 

t having, in imitation of his Italian compeers, supplied the 
musician with detached scenes, and having written the whole in 
the most contemptible style. Nevertheless, in spite of these im- 
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perfections, Pomone was performed with unabated success dur- 
ing eight consecutive months. 

Not a long time elapsed, however, before a dispute arose 
between Perrin and the Marquis de Sourdéac, who had been in- 
trusted by him with the arrangement of the mechanical part of 
the decorations, a department in which he attained considerable 
reputation. On account of this misunderstanding, Perrin was 
dispossessed of the establishment he had been at the pains of 
forming, and was succeeded by his opponent. The new mana- 
ger employed in the capacity of poet, an individual of the name 
of Gilbert, who furnished a pastoral for which Ludi composed 
the music. The latter, who was now but commencing his career 
as a musical composer, and who subsequently rose to considera- 
ble eminence in his profession, obtained, soon after the represen- 
tation of the pastoral to which we have alluded, through the pro- 
tection of Madame de Montespan, a transfer of the privilege pos- 
sessed by Perrin. Having done this, he dismissed Gilbert, and 
leaving Sourdéac and his associates, established another theatre, 
where, in 1672, a new opera of his own composition, Les Fe¢es 
de Il’ Amour et de Bacchus, written by Quinault, was performed 
—the king and many of the courtiers and of the nobility taking 
part in the ballet. A short time after, Quinault, who, in confor- 
mity with an engagement he had entered into with Lulli, wrote 
most of the poems the latter set to music, furnished the texts of 
two operas, Cadmus and Alceste, both of which were well re- 
ceived. 

In the year 1673, Lulli transferred his establishment to the 
theatre of the Palais Royal, vacated by the death of Moliere. He 
took considerable pains in instructing his orchestral performers, 
and increased the difficulties of his accompaniments, in propor- 
tion as the powers of the former to execute them, augmented. 
Lulli is generaily regarded as the first who fairly introduced wind 
instruments, as well as what are called instruments of percussion, 
in the opera—the violin being the only one, with the exception 
of the flute, which, as we have seen, was made use of by Cam- 
bert, that was commonly resorted to. He was the first to make 
a judicious employment of dissonances, thereby in an efficacious 
manner avoiding in his music that insipidity and languor so con- 
spicuous in the compositions of his predecessors. He imparted 
also a due degree of importance to the different parts of the or- 
chestra, and did not restrict the function of the latter, as was done 
formerly, toa simple melody performed by the first violin, and ac- 
companied by the rest of the performers. Even by those who find 
most fault with his music generally, it is admitted, that his me- 
lody, though too simple and often monotonous, was pure—that 
his harmony, though meagre, was correct—that his accompani- 
ments, though too transparent and feeble, bore a great relation 
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with the subject—and that his recitative, though monotonous in the 
extreme, and often highly incorrect in intonation and modulation, 
was much preferable to all that had heretofore been heard, and 
even to the recitative of many of his successors. To Lulli also we 
must refer another important innovation—the introduction of fe- 
male dancers on the stage ; their parts having heretofore been in- 
trusted to individuals of the other sex, decked in female attire. 

Lulli, ever intent on pleasing the king, was appointed by the 
latter superintendent of his music, and after furnishing, besides 
the operas we have mentioned, Thesée, Le Carnaval, 4tys, 
Isis, Psyché, Béllérophon, Proserpine, Le Triomphe de L’a- 
mour, Persée, Phatton, Amadis, Roland, L’ Idylie de la paix 
et Péglogue de Versailles, Le temple de Paix, Armide—the 
best of his works, the music of twenty ballets for the king, and 
of several of the plays of Moliere, besides some pieces for the 
church, terminated his career as a dramatic composer, in 1687, 
with cis et Galathée, a heroic pastoral in three acts, and died the 
same year, at the age of fifty-four. From all we have said of Lulli, 
it may be inferred, that he was undoubtedly a man of talent and 
of taste, and rendered a signal service to French music by the 
introduction of Italian melody, such as it existed in his time, as 
well as by the modifications he introduced in the orchestral ac- 
companiments, to which we have alluded. Judging, however, of 
his operas, with ears accustomed to the music of the nineteenth 
century, they cannot be considered otherwise than as meagre 
compositions, evincing little of the inspiration of genius. 

Lulli was succeeded by Campra, Destouches, Monteclair, 
and Lalande, who, though distinguished at the time by their com- 
positions, were far from equalling their master. Many operas, 
whieh have now sunk into a merited oblivion, were performed 
between 1687 and 1733, the period at which Rameau commenc- 
ed his career by the composition of Hippolite et ricie. If the 
success of Lulli had been striking and incontestable, that of Ra- 
meau, whose style bore little if any resemblance to that of his 
great predecessor, was, though perhaps more gradual, not less 
decided. Between his partisans and those of Lulli a controversy 
now arose ; but after raging for some time it subsided, and the 
triumph of Rameau, who had in the meanwhile produced Castor 
and Pollux, and several other operas, was admitted to be com- 
plete. He reigned long in undisputed possession of the lyric 
scene, notwithstanding the real but ephemeral successes of Mon- 
donville, Rebel, Franceur, Mouret, Berton, and a few more. 
Indeed, our author is perfectly justified in remarking, that of all 
the patriarchs of the French opera, Lulli and Rameau are the 
only ones whose names have retained their original celebrity ; for 
whenever the subject of the history of French dramatic music, dur- 
ing the latter half of the seventeenth and the commencement of 
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the eighteenth centuries, is canvassed, the contemporaries and im- 
mediate successors of these celebrated composers seldom present 
themselves to the mind, unlessin reference to some particular point. 

Rameau, who thought that the charm of all music resided 
in harmony, could not endure the music of the Italian school, 
and confessed, that what were considered the finest arias of Leo, 
Da Vinci, Pergolese, and Jomelli, were sufficient to drive him 
out of the room in which they were performed. Hence the lit- 
tle attention he paid to melody, and the decided preference he 
gave to harmony, which he sometimes used without the least 
judgment. That he was a great harmonist does not admit of 
the least doubt ; for while his countrymen were criticising his 
claims to preeminence in every department of music, and even 
in the one in question, his works on composition were lauded, 
commented upon, and perfected, by 2lbrechts-Berger, Bach, 
Fush, Kirnberger, Marpurg, Mattheson, and other composers 
and theorists of more or less celebrity. But our business now is 
with the claims of Rameau as a dramatic composer, not as a har- 
monist. It appears to us, from the specimens we have seen of Ra- 
meau’s dramatic music, and from all we have read on the subject, 
that the judgment formed of that composer by Rousseau, in his cele- 
brated letter to Grimm, is more impartial, freer from exaggera- 
tion, and more correct, than any other we are acquainted with. 
Rousseau, in the outset, accuses Rameau with not always seem- 
ing to have understood the words on which he undertook to com- 
pose music ; a circumstance which led him into the commission of 
many inconsistencies. He remarks further, that “though often su- 
perior to Lulli in point of expression, he was inferior to him in 
wit and intelligence. We must admit him to have been a man of 
great talent—who possessed a great deal of fire, and a highly 
sonorous head (téte bien sonnante)—to have had a consummate 
knowledge of harmonic inversions, and of all the circumstances re- 
quired for the production of dramatic effect—a great deal of art in 
appropriating to himself, ornamenting, and embellishing the 
ideas of others, and modifying his own ; but little facility in in- 
venting new ones; to have had more dexterity than fecundity, 
more knowledge than genius, or at least a genius smfothered by 
too much learning, but always force and elegance, and very fre- 
quently fine melodies (chants.)’’ His recitative, continues Rous- 
seau, is less natural but more diversified than that of Lulli. It is 
admirable in a small number of scenes, bad in almost every other. 
He was the first to compose elaborate symphonies—was versed in 
a knowledge of details and in the art of contrasts; yet at the same 
time, no one has been less successful in imparting to his operas 
that degree of unity which is so desirable in works of the kind ; 
and he is probably the only composer who has failed in construct- 
ing a good work out of many fine detached pieces. 
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Et ungues 
Exprimet, et molles imitabitur zre capillos ; 
In felix operis summa, guia ponere totum 
Nesciet.—Hor. De Art. Poet. v. 32. 


It must be remarked, that this judgment of Rousseau was form- 
ed in 1753. But we return to the success of Rameau, and to the 
events which succeeded shortly after. On these subjects the fol- 
lowing extract from the work before us, will be read with plea- 
sure, as conveying interesting information. 

**On écoutait avec transport les accords du nouvel orphée ; et les amateurs 
parisiens ne pouvaient imaginer qu’il y eut une melodie plus agréable que celle 
des airs de Castor, et une harmonie plus €minemment dramatique que celle de 
ses cheurs. C’était un delire universel ; on touchait aux bornes de l’art, grace 
au talent de Rameau. 

** Dans le pays des illusions, il n’est pas rare de voir un magicien terrible tom- 
ber sous le charme d’une fée aimable at seduisante. Des chanteurs venus d’Ita- 
lie se font entendre, et le prestige est dissipé. La pureté des compositions qu’ils 
executent, des accords melodieux et simples, des traits dont Vélégance égale 
la suavité, font un contraste piquant avec la lourde psalmodie du récitatif, les airs 
bizarres et emphatiques de Rameau, et les hurlemens de ses cheurs. Les bouf- 
fons italiens représentent, pendant les dix huit mois de leur séjour a Paris, douze 
opéras des plus grands maitres de leur école, tels que la Serva Padrona, de Per- 
golése ; i! Paratagio, de Jomelli ; i Viaggiatori de Leo, &c. Voila de nouveau la 
guerre allumée. Les partisans de Lully et ceux de Rameau, jusques alors en 
opposition, se liguent contre ’ennemi commun, et combattent vaillamment 
pro aris et focis. Les champions se rassemblent tous les soirs 4 opera, et cha- 
cun dénigre ce qui fait pamer de plaisir son adversaire. Les brochures les pam- 
philets se succedent avec rapidité; cependant, comme les bons mots, les quoli- 
bets, les €pigrammes, furent les seules armes dont en se servit, il n ’y eut point 
de sang répandu.” 

The Italians, to whom reference is made in the preceding ex- 
tract, arrived at Paris in the month of August 1752, and continued 
to perform, at the opera house, until March 1754. In the course 
of these twenty months they acted twelve operas; 1° La Serva 
padrona, by Pergolese ; 2° Giocatore, by Orlandino and others ; 
3° Il maestro di musica, by several composers ; 4° La finta 
cameria, by Altella: 5° La donna Superba, by several; 6° 
La Scaltra Governatrice, by Cocchi ; 7° Il Cinese rimpatria- 
to, by Selletti; 8° La Zingara, by Rinaldo; 9° Gl Artigia- 
ni arricchiti, by Latilla; 10° Il Paratagio, by Jomelli ; 11° 
Bertoldo in Corte, by Ciampi ; 12° I Viaggiatori, by Leo. 

Rousseau informs us, in his Confessions, that although the 
whole company was bad, and the orchestra destroyed, by the in- 
competence of all its members, the effects of every piece they 
attempted to execute ; yet these performances did infinite in- 
jury to the French opera. The two companies played on the 
same nights, and the Italian pieces, when thus heard in compari- 
son with the French, contributed in a wonderful manner to re- 
fine the ears of the audience, and render them sensible to the 
charms of true melody. So evident was the improvement in the 
taste of the people, that after a few representations the French 
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opera was hardly listened to. When the Italians had done, the 
great majority of the audience left the theatre, so that it was found 
necessary, in order to insure attendance on the French perform- 
ers, to change the order of the representation. Then commenced 
the war, mentioned in the above extract, a war certainly as ridi- 
culous as the one that had been waged between the partisans of 
Lulli and Rameau, now leagued together to oppose the intruders, 
and which, as Grimm informs us, occupied the attention of the 
public to the exclusion of the disputes of the Parliament of Paris 
with the Court, and its exile to Pontoise. 

“* Tout Paris,” says Rousseau, “se divisa en deux parti plus échauffés que s’il 
se fit agi d’une affaire d’état ou de religion. L’un, plus puissant, plus nom- 
breux composé des grands, des riches et des femmes, soutenait la musique fran- 
caise ; l’autre, plus vif, plus fier, plus enthousiaste, étoit composé des vrais con- 
naisseurs, des gens & talents, des hommes de génie. Son petit peloton se ras- 
sembloit a opera, sous la loge de la reine. L’autre parti remplissait tous le 
reste du parterre, et de la salle ; mais son froyer principal était sous la loge du 
roi. Voila d’ot vinrent ces noms de partis célébres dans ce tems la, de coun du 
roi et de coin de la reine. La dispute en s’animant, produisit des brochures. Le 
coin du roi voulut plaisanter ; il fut moqué par fe Petit Prophéte (Boehmisch- 
broda ;) il voulut se méler de raisonner ; it fut écrasé par la Lettre sur la musique 
frangoise ; ces deux petits ecrits, un de Grimm, l’autre de moi, sont les seuls qui 
survivent a cette querelle ; tous les autres sont déja morts.” 

Interesting as it would be to investigate, by a reference to the 
writers of the period, and by an examination of the compositions 
then in vogue, the condition of the opera in France, we are com- 
pelled to sbetein, by the fear of extending this article beyond its 
proper limits. But while doing this, we must be permitted to 
remark, that those who are aware of the melancholic cast, the 
slowness and monotony of the old French recitative,—of its 
analogy indeed with the canto fermo of the church; who are 
apprized of the fashion existing at that time of introducing trills, 
cadenzas, and portamentos, in almost every measure of every 
species of vocal music ; who are aware of the interminable length 
of the arias, of the tone of lamentation in which these pieces were 
sung—of the insipidity and uninspiring nature of the words 
on which they were composed—of the length and monotony 
of the monologues—of the total neglect in the composers, per- 
formers and singers, of the laws of rhythm—of the complete 
absence of expression in the melody, and of the little regard that 
was paid to the adaptation of the latter to the sense of the poetry ; 
those, we repeat, who are aware of these circumstances, and who 
compare these traits of the French music of the period in ques- 
tion with those by which the Italian music was even then dis- 
tinguished, will have no difficulty in joining in a sentiment simi- 
lar to that adopted by the individuals who assembled ‘in the 
corner of the Queen’’—and who denied, as Rousseau had done, 
to the French music of those days, the least claim to a prefer- 
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ence over, or even equality with, the music of the contemporary 
Italian school. 

But whatever may have been the imperfections of the French 
music, Rameau triumphed a second time, and the Italians were 
compelled to return home in 1754. Nevertheless, as M. Castil 
Blaze remarks, the blow was struck, and the laurels obtained by 
so decided a victory could not cure the French psalmody of the 
wound that had been inflicted upon it. The amateurs of fine 
music, who had listened to the melody of the Galuppis, the Leos, 
the Pergoleses, and the Jomellis—and who had learnt to appre- 
ciate their beauties, were inconsolable at the loss they had sus- 
tained by the departure of the Italian singers. To compensate 
them in some measure for this loss, Bourans translated into 
French verse, the poem of the Serva padrona of Pergolese, and 
had this opera performed at the Italian theatre, where the princi- 
pal parts were sustained by Madame Favart and by Rochard, who 
had both heretofore distinguished themselves in the low farces 
exhibited in that establishment. 

In this way it was, that the comic opera—a species of lyric 
representation peculiar to the French, and on the exclusive posses- 
sion of which they attach considerable importance, was created. * 

But before proceeding any further in this inquiry, it will be 
proper to explain in a brief manner the differences that exist be- 
tween the two kinds of operas in France, as well as between 
the opera strictly speaking, and that sort of lyric representa- 
tion which the French denominate Vaudeville. In Italy there 
exist two kinds of operas—the opera seria and the opera buffa. 
In the first, as the name imports, subjects of an heroic and 
serious character are selected ; while in the second, only such as 
are of a different and comic kind, either throughout the whole 
piece and in all the parts, or merely in some portion of it, are 
represented. In France, there are also, as we have stated, two 
kinds of operas—the grand and the comic. In the first, the whole 
piece, as is the case in both varieties of the Italian opera, is sung, 
either in the form of arias, duetts, trios, choruses, &c.—or else in 
that of recitative. In the comic opera, on the contrary, the mu- 
sic is interrupted by spoken dialogues or conversations, instead of 
recitatives. It would probably be impossible to discover a satis- 
factory reason for the adoption of these names, inasmuch as comic 
subjects are sometimes selected for the theme of grand operas, as 
in the Comte Ory, for example ; while some of a serious cast, as 
in Joseph, constitute the basis of the play in comic operas. But 
as they are consecrated by long usage, they continue to  pre- 
vail. The difference existing between the comic opera and the 


: * It is proper to remark, that the Italian operatic singers, of which mention 
is made in the text, must not be confounded with the comedians of the same 
nation, who performed at Paris, at various periods, from 1570 to 1780. 
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vaudeville and smaller lyric dramas, is not, at first, so easily 
made out. On careful examination, however, it will be found, 
that in the former the subject selected is of a more elevated and 
dignified character, and the action is continued in the music, 
which is itself of a more dignified kind, consisting of fine arias, 
duetts, choruses, finales, &c. In the vaudeville, on the contrary, 
the subject is of a light and comic cast, and the music consists 
of small couplets and songs, detached from the plot—incidentally 
introduced, as it were, and which will often admit of being omit- 
ted altogether, without impairing the action of the play. 

We have said that the performance of the translations of Ita- 
lian operas, at one of the minor theatres, may be regarded as the 
origin of the comic opera. Perhaps it would have been more pro- 
per to state, that the modifications which those who undertook to 
adapt those operas to the French stage, found it necessary to 
make in order to suit them to the purposes of the Italian theatre, 
imparted to them the peculiar form and character which the species 
of lyric drama designated by that name now presents; because, 
so early as 1714, as we are informed by M. Dulaure, in his his- 
tory of Paris, there existed, in that city, a theatre bearing that 
name, but where pieces of a very different kind were played. 
These performances were given in the north Boulevards, at the 
Foires de St. Germain. The establishment had been much 
persecuted by the directors of the larger theatres, who ima- 
gined that their privileges were infringed, by the performances 
in question. This persecution was endeavoured to be evaded 
by cunning and intrigue. On the aforesaid year, the new esta- 
blishment obtained the name of opera comique, and the Aca- 
demy of Music, under which name the grand opera house was 
usually designated, was prevailed upon to allow the actors at- 
tached to the former, to perform little pieces or vaudevilles, 
intermixed with dances, on condition, however, that they would 
not utter a single word, except in combination with music. The 
principal writers of the times were Lesage, Fusalier, Dorneval, 
and Madame Favart. ‘The success of this establishment was 
complete, and soon excited the jealousy of the French comedians, 
who commenced a persecution similar to that it had experienc- 
ed from the Academy of Music. These comedians, in vir- 
tue of the privileges they enjoyed, succeeded in prohibiting the 
actors of the comic opera house from uttering a word, either in 
combination with music, as they had been allowed to do by the 
Academy of Music, or otherwise. They were, in consequence, 
forced to restrict themselves to the performance of pantomimes. 
But as these attracted a crowd, and as the comedians continu- 
ed, on that account, to complain, the privilege of the comic 
opera house was withdrawn altogether in 1718, and the perform- 
ances were suppressed. In 1724, this establishment was revived, 
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and continued to attract a crowd until 1745, when it was again 
closed, in consequence of the jealousy excited in the larger thea- 
tres, by its success. In the year 1752, however, it was a second 
time revived; and shortly after, was united to the company of 
Italian comedians, who, as we have seen, were performing at 
Paris. In consequence of this union, the comie opera was de- 
signated by the name of Italian theatre, which it retained even 
long after the Italian performers had retired. This establishment 
underwent, at a subsequent period, other modifications, of which 
we shall speak in the proper place. 

In 1757, Duni, who had studied in Italy, began to compose 
for the comic opera house, and obtained at first considerable suc- 
cess; but Philidor and Monsigny, who followed soon after, sur- 
passed him considerably. In 1764, Le Roy et le Fermier, Les 
chasseurs et la laititre, and Le Sorcier were played, and con- 
tributed, in an essential degree, together with the translations 
of the Italian operas we have mentioned, to elevate the character 
of the comic opera;—the pieces heretofore known under that 
name being, as we have seen, little better than vaudevilles and 
low farces. While Philidor and Monsigny were thus labour- 
ing for the advancement of the comic opera, Gossec and Ro- 
dolphe, much better known, the former for his church music and 

icularly for a beautiful requiem, and the other for his solfege 
and his treatise on accompaniments, than for their theatrical 
compositions, furnished several pieces to the Royal Academy of 
Music, as well as some to the Italian theatre. Philidor and Mon- 
signy also wrote for the former of these establishments, and as- 
suming the style of the Italian school as the fittest for imitation, 
attempted to introduce it there, and thereby to improve the taste 
of their countrymen. But in this praiseworthy project they com- 
pletely failed; for the operas of Ernelinde, and line Reine de 
Golconde, which they composed, in conformity with that plan, 
though admired, produced feeble sensations, or at least did not 
succeed in overcoming the deep-rooted prejudices of the admirers 
of Rameau, and of the public generally, who, though willing to 
admit that the little Italian music was well suited to the comic 
opera, obstinately maintained that it was destitute of grandeur and 
energy, and hence could never serve to express the passions. 

For along time, the comic opera was, as we have seen, only an 
accessory branch of the Italian theatre ; pieces of that description 
forming only a part of the performances given at the establishment 
in question. But in proportion as the composers who wrote ope- 
ras of that kind furnished pieces of greater interest, the character 
of that species of composition was raised, and its domain extend- 
ed. In 1768, Gretry commenced his career at that establish- 
ment, by a work of slender merit, but which bore evidence of a 
superior and rising genius. We allude to the Huron, of which 
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Marmontel furnished the text. The next year he established his 
reputation on a more secure foundation, by the composition of 
Lucile and of the Tableau parlant. These admirable operas 
served, in the most efficacious manner, to elevate the character 
of the comic opera, and to enable it to take precedence of the 
vaudevilles and other light pieces which were performed at the 
same theatre. In consequence of this, the actors employed in 
the vaudeville, mortified at the secondary importance to which 
they were now reduced, demanded and obtained, after the per- 
formance of the opera of the Deserteur by Monsigny, which ap- 
peared in 1769, permission to retire, and the comic opera remain- 
ed in almost complete possession of the house. 

In 1771, the Zemire et zor of Gretry, and a French transla- 
tion by Cailhava of the Buona Figliola of Piccini, were per- 
formed at the same theatre, and among the operas which appear- 
ed between that period and 1776, our author cites L’amz de la 
maison and La Rosiere, by Gretry, and La Bataille d’Ivry 
by Martini. It will not comport with the design of this article, 
or with the limits assigned to it, to enter in detail on the merits 
of Gretry and his contemporaries as dramatic composers, or on 
the musical taste of the times. But we cannot pass the subject 
by, without remarking, that almost every critic of that period, 
and even of our own time, has admitted that Gretry, Philidor, 
and Monsigny, but particularly the first, fully merited the praise 
they received from their contemporaries. Many of their pieces 
combined energy with sweetness, tenderness with vivacity. 
They contained a variety of passages fitted for the expression 
of the passions, though perhaps not {8 the degree required in 
tragedy. Gretry, as Marmontel has correctly stated, did not 
compose music purely Italian. It was far from having attained 
that ensemble which pleases so much in the productions of the 
great composers of that school. Yet he had a flowing melody 
and a natural expression. His arias and duetts were agreeably 
sketched. Sometimes also in the orchestra, he made a very for- 
tunate employment of instruments ; finally, he possessed sufficient 
taste and talent to compensate for some deficiency in respect to art 
and genius. If his music had not all the charm and richness which 
characterize that of Piccini, Sacchini, Paisiello, it had the same 
rhythm, accent and prosody. His operas were performed with 
considerable applause in Germany, and Dr. Burney, whose judg- 
ment was assuredly far from being always unbiassed by the pre- 


judices so universally prevailing, even to this day, among the 


English, in relation to French music and French composers—as if 
their own could in any respect be compared to them—is forced 
to acknowledge that Gretry possessed great merit, and speaks in 
the highest terms of some of his pieces—of Zemire and Azor, 
particularly —the music of which he regarded as admirable ;—add- 
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ing that the ‘overture is spirited and full of effects,” that the rit- 
tornels and other pieces of symphony are full of new ideas and 
imagery, and that the accompaniments are rich and ingenious. 
It is true that this praise—whieh by the way Dr. Burney has 
somewhat qualified by the remarks, that the airs border too much 
on the old style of French music, and that the melody is more fre- 
quently Italian than French, a species of plagiarism of which he 
accuses all the authors of comic operas—it is true, we repeat, that 
such praise may seem somewhat exaggerated at this period of 
musical refinement; and that Gretry’s, Monsigny’s and Philidor’s 
music, though rich in melody, appears now too trivial, simple and 
meagre, particularly in harmony; yet there is no doubt that 
for the time at which it was written it was uncommonly good, 
whether made in imitation of the Italians or not. It is evident, also, 
that it ought, as M. Castil Blaze has very aptly remarked, to have 
convinced every one, that the new style of composition was equal- 
ly suited to the two lyric theatres—those of the grand and comic 
operas ; in a word, the same melody which cxpressed with ve- 
hemence and gracefulness the passion and tenderness of Azor, 
could be made use of for portraying the fierce jealousy of Rolan- 
do, and the love of his more fortunate rival, as well as, if not 
better than, the monotonous psalmody, and the violent shrieks 
which were still regarded by the frequenters of the grand opera 
house, as the ne plus ultra of musical excellence. But the preju- 
dices on that score were too deeply rooted to be removed ina 
short time, and by examples such as those which Gretry and his 
compeers were able to furnish. Many individuals persevered in 
their opposition, from a vicious taste in musical style—the effect 
of habit and bad examples ; while others were actuated by a spirit 
of party, originating in national pride, which induced them to 
prefer the prevailing style, merely beeause it was regarded as 
of French origin, and to oppose that by which some were desirous 
of supplanting the French, because it was the offspring of a forcign 
country. 

From what precedes, our readers will easily perceive that M. 
Castil Blaze is of opinion, that the style of dramatic music adopt- 
ed at the period in question, at the grand opera house of Paris, is 
open to the severest censure. This opinion is fully corroborated 
by every writer in France and elsewhere, on whose judgment 
the least reliance can be placed. Dr. Burney, for example, who 
visited Paris about that time, while acknowledging that the 
French were then the only people in Europe, except the Italians, 
who in their dramas had a music of their own, remarks, with 
certain reflections about French ears—at which, by the way, an 
Englishman should be the last to sneer—that «the serious opera 
of Paris was still (1773) in the trammels of Lulli and Rameau, 
and that every one who went thither, either yawned or laughed, 
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except when roused or amused by the dances and decorations.”’ 
«As a spectacle,”’ he adds, ‘this opera is often superior to any 
other in Europe; but, as music, it is below our (/) country 
psalmody, being without time, tune, or expression.”’ In justice 
to the French, we must be allowed to remark, that while Dr. 
Burney appears disposed to tax them with insensibility to ¢éme, 
tune, and expression, he admits that the kind of music he so 
severely criticises, was then kept up by a few in France, only 
through national pride, the rest frankly confessing that they 
were ashamed of their own music. Persons who confess this ab- 
horrence of bad music, and who are gradually becoming admi- 
rers of other pieces, imitated from the Italian school—decidedly 
the best in Europe—ought, assuredly, never to have been taxed 
with being deficient in musical ears. 

‘¢ Lorsque l’aveuglement,”’ exclaims our author, ‘et l’incré- 
dulité sont poussés 4 ce point, il faut un coup de tonnerre pour 
déchirer le voile, ou l’épée d’Alexandre pour trancher le neeud 
qu’on ne saurait déliér.”” Gluck appeared, and strong as were 
the obstacles to the substitution of a more natural and refined style 
to that which prevailed at the Academy of Music, they proved 
of no avail, and a revolution, the necessity of which had, as we 
have stated, long been felt by every individual endowed with a 
particle of musical taste, was at length effected. Gluck’s [phi- 
genie, after the first representation, in which the audience were 
taken by surprise, excited a degree of enthusiasm heretofore un- 
exampled in the annals of the opera. We are not prepared to 
admit to the full extent the pretension of Gluck and of his parti- 
sans, who affirmed that he had discovered a style of music more 
perfectly applicable than any other, to theatrical action—a music, 
the principles of which are derived solely from the eternal source 
of harmony, and from the intimate relation of our sentiments and 
of our sensations,—a music which does not appertain to any 
school or country in particular, but the style of which has been 
adapted, by the genius of the composer, to the peculiar idiom of 
the French language; yet we are disposed to regard this cele- 
brated composer, as the creator of dramatic music in France, and 
as the more entitled to the admiration of the musical world, as 
he commenced his career in that country by the production of a 
piece which not only retains now, after the lapse of fifty-five 
years, undisputed possession of the stage, but is reer by 
the most competent judges as a chef d’cuvre heretofore unsur- 
passed, if it has ever been equalled, by the greatest masters that 
France, Italy, or Germany, have since produced. M. Castil 
Blaze remarks, that the blind man to whom a skilful surgeon re- 
stores the power of vision, does not experience an emotion more 
profound, a delight more pure, than those which must have been 
experienced on hearing the noble accents of Gluck, succeeding 
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to the extravagant compositions of the French—and such accents, 
too! the overture and the first act of Iphigenie—the most sublime 
productions which art and genius have as yet produced. 


“*Ce n’etait pas assez,” remarks l’Abbé Arnaud, a writer of that period, 
« Vavoir créé une musique dramatique, il fallait des acteurs, des chanteurs, des 
symphonistes. Il trouva un orchestre qui ne voyait guére que des uf et des ré, 
des noires et des croches ; des assortimens de mannequins qu’on appelait des 
cheurs; des acteurs dont les uns étaient aussi inanimés que Ja musique qu’ils 
chantaient, et les autres s’efforgaient de réchauffer, 4 force de bras et de pou- 
mons une triste, et lourde psalmodie ou de froides chansons. Prométhée secoua 
son flambeau, et les statues s’animérent. Les instrumens de l’orchestre devin- 
rent des voix sensibles qui rendaient des sons touchans ou terribles, qui s’unis- 
saient toujours a l’action pour en fortifier ou en multiplier les effets. Les ac- 
teurs apprirent qu’une musique tout 4 la fois parlante et expressive, n’avait 
besoin que d’étre bien sentie pour entrainer une action forte et vraie. Les figu- 
rans des cheurs, mis en movement, furent étonnés de se trouver des acteurs, et 
les danseurs furent encore plus étonnés de n’étre plus rien sur un theatre ot ils 
étaient accoutumés a étre presque tout. 

* Léffet de ce spectacle fut extraordinaire. Ou vit pour la premiére fois, une 
tragédie en musique, écoutée d’un bout a l’autre avec une attention continue et 
un intéret toujours croissant, faisant verser des larmes jusque dans les coulisses 
et excitant dans toute la salle des cris d’admiration. Les représentations, mul- 
tipliées avec un excés qui semblait provoquer la satiété, ne firent qu’augmenter, 
la foule, l’émotion, ’enthotsiasme. Un tel succés était trop éclatant pour ne pas 
faire des ennemis a l’auteur ; car la médiocrité seule en est exempte. Les pré- 
jugés, les prétentions, la routine, le mauvais goit et les petits intéréts contrariés, 
réunirent contre Gluck les épigrammes et les hypothéses, les intrigues et les ca- 
lembourgs. Les uns ne voyaient, dans Ics operas, que la vieille musique Fran- 
gaise renforcée, les autres que la musique Italienne batarde ; les uns trouvaient 
son chant plat et commun, les autres velche et baroque. Ou lui reprocha sur- 
tout de manquer d’unité et de motif, on alla méme jusqu’a lui reprocher d’étre 
Allemand ; il lui fut impossible de se corriger de tous ces vices-la; mais tandis 

ue les fins connaisseurs le déchiraient dans les soupérs, la plus grande partie 
es musiciens étrangers et nationaux et des amateurs les plus distingués lui éle- 
vaient une statue.” 


To Iphigenie succeeded Orphée, Alceste, Armide, all of 
which were received with enthusiastic applause, produced an 
effect equal to that produced by the former, and procured for 
their author the complete ascendency over Rameau and all his 
other competitors. Dr. Burney, whose opinions we have had 
occasion to notice several times in the course of this article, re- 
marks, that Gluck’s - saa must have pleased the partisans of 
the old French music ; for he so far accommodated himself to 
the natural taste, style, and language, as frequently to imitate 
and adopt them. Were this true, we should deduce from it an 
argument in favour of the old French taste and style; for if 
Gluck, in striving to accommodate himself to these, was able to 
produce so admirable an opera, it would naturally follow, that 
this taste and style could not be so bad as is contended by Dr. 
Burney. In saying this, it is not our intention to defend the 
taste and style in question ; we have already expressed an’un-: 
favourable opinion of both; but merely to show that Dr. B., in 
his'‘endeavours to decry the musical capacity of the French nation, 
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has been led into great inconsistencies. In another place he re- 
marks, and always with the same object in view, that the chief 
obstacle to Gluck’s fame ‘¢ among his contracted judges,”’ (Dr. B., 
it must be recollected, wrote his musical tour through Germany, 
from which we quote, in 1773, two years before Gluck’s debut 
at Paris, and while the latter was at Vienna preparing his Iphi- 
genie) is that there is frequently melody and always measure in 
his music, though set to French words, and for a serious opera. 
If, by contracted judges, the renowned musical Doctor meant the 
French audience generally, the event proved that his prediction 
was in default; for the enthusiasm excited at Paris by the Iphi- 
genie,—even the charge of being deficient in melody, brought 
forward against Gluck’s style by the Lw/lists, and the want of 
grandeur and dignity contended for by the partisans of Rameau, 
showed that melody and measure could be no obstacle to his suc- 
cess among the French, who, probably, were only in need of 
good mor. A on which to form their taste, in order to attain that 
elevated rank among the musical nations of Europe which they 
now occupy. 

But while in the full enjoyment of his triumph, Gluck was 
called upon to combat a rival much more formidable than any of 
those by whom he had as yet been opposed. We allude to Piccini, 
whose name was already in high repute in Italy, and who was 
known in France by a translation of his opera of La buona Fi- 
gliola,and by a variety of concert pieces. This celebrated composer 
commenced his career at Paris, in 1778, with the opera of Ro- 
land, ¥rom this period, or rather from the very arrival of Pic- 
cini at Paris, may be dated the origin of that musical war, which 
was carried on with the greatest acrimony between the partisans 
of the two rival composers, and of which Grimm has given so 
spirited and amusing anaccount. “Oh happy times, when whole 
legions of amateurs and of enthusiasts, selecting the pit of the opera 
house as the arena for their battles, and defying each other in the 
most courageous manner, would attack a duett, sap the founda- 
tions of a chorus, and demolish the edifice of the most formi- 
dable finale. History has preserved the names of these heroes, 
who alternately impetuous and calm, lanced a shower of piquant 
shafts, (traits) or received with stoical coolness a rolling fire of 
quibbles and puns.”’ How changed the times!! The Gluckists 
accused Piccini of being deficient in vigour of expression and in 
great dramatic effects ; while the partisans of the latter would not 
consent to admit that the compositions of Gluck possessed any 
charms—noise and shrieks assuming, in them, it was said, the 
place of melody. For a while the daily papers and periodical 
journals of the capital were filled with disquisitions on the sub- 
ject ; and while even a Marmontel and a Laharpe entered the 
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lists as the champions of the Italian composer, a Suard, an Ar- 
naud, undertook, with more success, that of his German rival. 

Piccini produced Atys, and this opera, together with Roland, 
could have been long opposed with great chances of success to 
Orphée and Aleeste. Indeed, a decided victory on either side 
would perhaps have never been obtained, had not an opportunity 
been offered to the two antagonists, which they accepted, of test- 
ing their respective powers, by the adaptation of music to the 
same subject. Iphigenie en Tauride was that selected. The 
two operas were performed about the same time; but that of 
Gluck obtained so decided a preference over the one composed 
by his rival, that the palm of victory, which had been so long and 
so violently disputed, was now finally awarded, by the almost 
unanimous consent of connoisseurs, to the German. 

In 1779, Gluck brought forward the operas of Echo et Nar- 
eisse, L’ Arbre enchanté, and Cythire Assiégée, while Piccini, 
whose zeal was not abated by his defeat, produced in 1783 his 
— opera of Didon, which was soon succeeded by Diane et 

ndymion, and Penelope. “At present,’’ as our author re- 
marks, “ when the passions have subsided, when the great mas- 
ters of the art have irrevocably fixed their opinion of those two 
great rivals, and when all the amateurs concede to them the most 
merited tribute of admiration, it would be as absurd to refuse ac- 
knowledging a power of melody in the author of .#rmide, as en- 
ergy of colouring in the composer of 4tys and Didon. Piccini 
was one of the finest geniuses, one of the greatest eomposers Ita- 
ly has ever produced ; and though inferior to Gluck, was not 
the less a colossus. ”’ 

As Gluck was a German by birth and edueation, and had long 
enjoyed a distinguished reputation as a dramatic composer, not 
only in his native country, but also in Italy and England, where 
several of his operas had been performed with considerable ap- 
plause, previous to his arrival at Paris, it may perhaps be consid- 
ered as somewhat foreign to our present object, to expatiate on 
the subject of his style, in an article devoted to the considera- 
tion of the French opera. Yet as his compositions contributed 
more effectually than those of any other composer, in weaning the 
French of their fondness for the meagre and monotonous music of 
Lulli and Rameau, and in purifying the musical taste of the 
grande nation ; and as consequently the performance of his opera- 
tic compositions constitutes an era of considerable importance in 
the annals of the French lyric drama, we shall doubtless be ex- 
cused for dwelling a few moments longer on the genius of that re- 
nowned composer. As may be readily presumed, from the place 
of his nativity and of his education, Gluck was a disciple of the 
German school of music. Versed in all the intricacies of the fugue, 
counterpoint, and of harmony generally, and-disposed, from the 
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peculiarity of his physical organization, to indulge, in the fullest 
extent, in complex combinations of sounds, and rich modulations, 
he did not fail to enforce his compositions with all the effects 
that might be derived from such a source. Hence his operas are 
filled with duetts, trios, choruses, which may be cited for the 
fulness and splendour of their harmony, as well as for the inge- 
nuity, beauty and fancy, in point of modulation and transition, of 
their orchestral accompaniments. Yet, while Gluck manifested a 
decided predilection for harmony, he was far from being deficient, 
as some have affirmed, in a genius for rich melody, as could be 
shown by a reference to passages of exquisite beauty with which 
his pieces abound. But this melody, though often simple, and 
always pure and appropriate to the sentiment intended to be 
expressed—though echoing from the deepest recesses of the 
heart, is more stately, of a more dignified and less flimsy charac- 
ter, than that of the Italian school generally, and is invariably en- 
riched with a full and noble accompaniment,—less transparent, 
though no less effective, than that of his transalpine compeers. In 
dramatic music particularly, Gluck stands almost unrivalled, and 
we have no hesitation in joining in sentiment with Dr. Burney, 
relatively to the great superiority of his inventive powers in dra- 
matic painting and theatrical effect, and to the expressiveness, 
energy, and elegance of his music. We believe, with some of 
Gluck’s more modern eulogists, who have had the advantage of 
hearing the compositions of his immortal successor, Mozart, that 
it would be difficult if not impossible to find a composer who has 
given more truth of expression, than he did, to the most overpow- 
ering, as well as to the most gentle emotions, without having re- 
course to the vulgar embellishments which characterize the at- 
tempts of more slender geniuses—who has adhered more, and 
with more effect, to the genius of the language,—avoided more 
carefully a practice too common among some composers, of length- 
ening words to accommodate them to any particular musical pas- 
sage, or of terminating them whenever they interfered with the 
melody ; and yet contrived te compose music perfectly appropri- 
ate to the words, and productive, almost invariably, of the desired 
results. In further illustration of the great merit of Gluck asa 
dramatic composer, we might here point out, by a reference to 
many writers, the high estimation in which he is held, even at 
this advanced period of musical. refinement, by the dilettanti of 
the various portions of Europe—France, Spain, Germany, Italy, 
and England. But as in so doing we would be led much beyond 
our prescribed limits, we must abstain from these references. The 
necessity of this is the more to be regretted, as we are persuaded, 
that the remarks we might have quoted, would have led our read- 
ers to the conclusion, that the musical taste and style of the mo- 
dern French, founded as it is on a model which is so universally 
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admitted to be pure and exquisitely perfect, as well as on the 
true principles of the Italian school, of which Piccini was the 
worthy representative at Paris ; and perfected, moreover, by the 
constant performance, since the time of those two great compo- 
sers, of the best models which their respective schools have been 
enabled to furnish, must necessarily be of a character too respect- 
able to merit the sneers of foreign critics. 

About the period at which Gluck retired, a composer, already 
advantageously known in Italy as the author of a fine opera, 
L’ Isola d’ Amore, Sacchini, arrived at Paris, and brought for- 
ward, in quick succession, three operas, Renaud, Chimene, and 
Dardanus, which, notwithstanding their merit, were not receiv- 
ed with great applause, owing, it has with reason been presumed, 
to their following the great works of Gluck and Piccini. Mor- 
tified at a want of success, which he may have attributed to in- 
justice on the part of the French audience, and moreover dis- 
gusted at the difficulties he experienced in bringing forward other 
works he had prepared for the Royal Academy of Music, Sacchi- 
ni made the necessary arrangements for leaving France. But 
ere this project could be effected, he experienced an attack of 
misplaced gout, which terminated in death, in October 1786. 
The next year his @dipe a Colonne, which has been justly pro- 
nounced his master-piece, was performed. The success which 
this opera met with, is described as almost unparalleled, and im- 
mediately raised the reputation of Sacchini far above that of all 
the other composers who wrote for the French opera house, 
Gluck and Piccini always excepted. Sacchini left another post- 
humous, but unfinished opera, rvire et Evelina, which was 
completed by Rey, the leader of the Academy of Music, and per- 
formed in 1788. 

Already, in 1782, the Thésée of Gossec, and the Electre of 
Lemoine had heen performed ;—in 1784, Salieri, the friend and 
disciple of Gluck, furnished the opera of the Danaides, in 1787, 
the Prince de Gurare, and next Les Horaces et les Curiaces, 
and the ntre de Trophonius. (Gretry, about the same time, 
produced Céphale, Andromaque Colinette a la Cour, La Ca- 
ravane du Caire, Panurge, and several others. 

While such were the proceedings at the Royal Academy of 
Music, the comic Opera was advancing with rapid strides in point 
of importance, and many pieces of that description by Gretry, 
Monsigny, Dalayrac, Champein, Martini and Dezédes were per- 
fi nud with great applause. But though the favourite species 
of lyrical composition in the capital, as it had long been in the 
— towns of France, Comic Operas had not heretofore 

n honoured with a theatre exclusively appropriated to them, 
and were confounded, at what was called the Italian theatre, 
(where, however, Italian plays had long ceased to be represented) 
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with all kinds of plays, dramas, vaudevilles, and other light 
pieces. In January 1789, a new house was erected in the 
Rue Feydeau, under the auspices of Monsieur, the king’s bro- 
ther, afterwards king Louis X VIII., for the purpose of accom- 
modating a company of Italian singers procured from Italy, and 
who had been compelled to abandon the theatre in the Chateau 
of the Tuileries, where they were at first installed, in conse- 
quence of the removal of the king from Versailles to Paris. The 
success of these Italians, though satisfactory at the commence- 
ment, soon subsided so considerably, that to insure patronage to 
the establishment, a set of French actors were united with the 
others, performed on alternate nights, and shortly after remain- 
ed in entire possession of the theatre, owing to the withdrawal 
of the Italians. 

We may well remark with our author, that the establishment 
of these Italians at Paris proved an object of great gratification 
to such of the Parisian audience as had already learnt to appre- 
ciate the beauties of Italian music—the value of a pure and clas- 
sical style of composition; for they were thereby enabled to 
witness the performance of the most perfect compositions of 
foreign masters by a company of great power,—the Barbieri di 
Siviglia, Il re Teodoro, La Molinara, L’impressario, La 
Villanella, and the admirable Nozze di Figaro by Mozart. 
Nor was this the only advantage resulting from this occurrence, 
for the French composers and singers employed at the same thea- 
tre, imitating the models thus set before them, made consider- 
able progress in style and execution. It is proper to mention 
here, that another theatre was erected about the same time, by 
or under the auspices of the Duke de Choiseul, for the accom- 
modation of the actors of the Comic Opera house, who had origi- 
nally been confined to a miserable building situated in a retired 
part of Paris, and afterwards transferred to the quarter of St. 
Denis. It was opened in April 1783, and subsequently received 
the name of Theatre Favart. 


**The Theatre Feydeau, being now definitively established, the authors of ly- 
ric pieces had two routes for arriving at immortality. Every obstacle to the re- 
ception of pieces was now removed, and the young composer had_no longer to 
suffer those interminable delays, by which he was forced to a state of inaction, 
and prevented from commencing his career before ten years of expectation; 
while he might have distinguished himself in each of those years, by an equal 
number of good works. Now, a piece was no sooner rejected at one theatre, 
then it was seized upon by the other; and the public was not deprived of a piece, 
which the caprice of the actors would have perhaps prevented from being per- 
formed. No sooner was an interesting subject selected at one theatre, than some 
other author composed a new opera on the same plot, presenting the latter un- 
der different points of view, and bringing into play effects of which the former 
had not thought. The same rivalship was established between the actors, the 
symphonists, and even between the decorators, and inspired them with a noble 
enthusiasm. The amateur derived pleasure from this contest, he applauded it 
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by running to the two theatres, to see the two Lodorskas, the two Romeos, the two 
‘aul and Virginias, the Caverne of Lesueur; and that of Méhul. 
“ At Favart, as well asat Feydeau, pieces were performed, in which music was 
combined with the spoken dialogue, and yet the character of those pieces was not 
recisely the same at each of those theatres. The comic opera house, faithful to 
its name, and possessing a great number of actors endowed with comic powers, 
restricted itself to the pieces which composed its repertory, and seldom admitted 
of serious subjects. The society of Feydeau, which, having no old pieces, was 
striving to create for itself a style of performance peculiar to it, and wishing to 
show off to the greatest advantage the enchanting talent of Madame Scio, gave 
the preference to dramas of the heroic style. Télémaque and Médée have all the 
pomp of tragedy, and could be performed at the theatre of the grand opera, if 
the recitative was substituted for the spoken dialogue. Annoyed by the delays 
of this theatre, and finding the necessary means of execution at Feydeau, com- 
posers wrote in preference for the latter. Hence we find that after Edipe a 
Colonne, few pieces of a striking character were performed at the Royal Academy, 
which seemed to be wishing to enjoy some repose after that sublime effort.” 


At the Royal Academy of Music, Vogel, who had made his 
debut in 1786, furnished another opera, Demophon, and was fol- 
lowed by Cherubini, Méraux, Lemoine, Zingarelli, and Méhul. 
During the same period Gretry, Dalayrac, Cherubini, Devienne, 
Lesueur, Steibelt, Martini, Kreutzer, Bruni, Gaveaux and Méhul 
distinguished themselves by the compositions they furnished to 
the Theatre Favart. 

In 1791, a complete and final separation of the actors of the 
Comic opera, established at this theatre, from those of the Vau- 
deville, was at last effected. The latter sought a more modest 
habitation, at some of the smaller theatres, which had been greatly 
multiplied during the reigns of Louis XV. and Louis XVI. 
Though comedies continued to be performed occasionally for a 
few years longer at Favart, yet these representations were of rare 
occurrence, and were invariably followed by an opera. 


“ Since the arrival of Gluck, the French school occupied a distinguished rank 
in the musical world. Foreigners it is true, could deny to us the legitimacy of 
our titles, and claim for themselves all our glory. Gluck was a German, while 
Italy had furnished us with Piccini, Salieri, and Sacchini. Qur own composers, 
who were amiable musicians, added to the graces of melody much talent and 
power of imagination. But this is not sufficient for acquiring a name; and if 
we except Philidor and Gossec, no one among them possessed that profound 
science, that grandiose style, which command the admiration of every country. 

“ But at last the moment arrived, when our musical genius was destined to 
liberate itself from foreign domination. In 1793, the government brought together 
all the most illustrious composers, singers and instrumental performers of France, 
and the Conservatoire de France, (at first called institut national de musique, ) 
that monument of our musical glory, was raised on the foundations of the old 
school of singing. The scattered documents, the various and sometimes contra- 
dictory theories, the principles professed by each master, all were collected, ex- 
amined, purified, and the universal code of music—that doctrine which is clear 
in its elements, methodical as well as rapid in its progression, and certain in its 
results, was formed. 

‘* MM. Gossec, Méhul, and Cherubini, were appointed to reveal the mysteries 
of counterpoint to the young pupils; while Catel, Berton, and Perue, learned 
theoreticians, taught harmony; Mengozzi, an excellent tenor, versed in the art 
of singing, aided by Garat the singer of nature, Richer and Plantade, imparted 
the principles, the traditions of that art, and added example to precept. The 
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Kreutzers, Levasseurs, Duvernois, Delceambres, Wunderlichs, and Salladins, form- 
ed a host of symphonists, who, combining feeling with unity of doctrine, and the 
vigour, the fire, the promptitude of youth, with maturity of talent, raised our 
orchestras far above all that had yet been regarded as the best. Then, and 
only then, did we hearin France the sublime productions of the Haydns and the 
Mozarts ;—they appeared with all the charms of novelty, though our pre- 
decessors had tried them during twenty years. The art of composition, which 
had been too much neglected formerly, was now cultivated with as much ardour 
as success. Our masters equalled the prodigies of the foreign schools. Che- 
rubini could, without exaggeration, be compared to Mozart, while Méhul could 
be placed between Gluck and Sacchini, 

‘*The means of execution having thereby been augmented, and the orches- 
tras being now filled with excellent musicians, composers made trial of new ef- 
fects ; and following the example of the author of Don Juan and Figaro, em- 
ployed all the resources of harmony. The manner of Gluck had encountered 
much opposition ; but the system of the conservatoire found a still greater num- 
ber of detractors. Certain journalists, great eulogists of rhapsodies, announced 
to the French the deterioration of the art, and the return of the ages of barbarism, 
menacing the directors of the comic opera with total ruin, if they did not turn 
once more to those happy times, when the purest taste presided at the pleasures 
of Euterpia,—to those times when one listened with renewed pleasure to Colin 
and Coletie, Bastian and Bastienne, repeating, in gothic tunes, their flat non- 
sense. 

**If some heroic subject was presented, with a great display of harmony, it 
was because the pomp of the scene required it. The nuptial songs, (epithalame) 
of Jason, demand majestic and solemn chords; and the same magnificence 
which the husband of Medea displays on the stage, must be found lkewise in 
the orchestra. 

‘*One must be very whimsical to complain of the abundance of wealth. The 
serious opera has never excluded the comic opera. Did not the latter appear 
after the drama, and with a more simple apparel? These two species of per- 
formances, when presented alternately, formed poignant contrasts. After the 
noble accents of Stratonice, or the fury of Alberti, the amiable and sprightly 
music of ’Epreuve Villageoise, was better appreciated. Do we not see at the 
museum the death of Socrates near a Bacchanal, the grotesque figures of Te- 
niers at the sides of the Warriors of David? Instead of writing against innova- 
tors in music, instead of criticising without regard or reason, compositions which, 
though sometimes unequal, are replete with beauties, every one ought to have 
applauded their success, and congratulated himself that two dramatic compa- 
nies, animated by the same zeal, were willing to double their labours and their 
expenses to vary our pleasures.” 


From the period above mentioned, until the year 1800, the 
Royal Academy of Music, which was now designated by the name 
which it received during the Revolution, of Theatre des Arts; 
and which had for some years past been almost exclusively ap- 
propriated to the performance of pieces composed expressedly 
for national festivals, produced but few operas deserving men- 
tion in this place. Among these Corisandre by Langlé, Adrien 
by Méhul, Hécube by Fontenelle, and stijanaz by Kreutzer, 
are cited in terms of commendation by M. Castil Blaze. 

In 1796, the theatre Favart signalized itself by the represen- 
tation of many operas of much merit, by Della Maria, Boiél- 
dieu, Dalayrac, Berton, Grétry, Tarchi, Eler, Méhul; and from 
1800 and 1801 by those of Niccolo Isonard, Blangini, Boiéldieu, 
Duval, Dalayrac, while Plantade, Devienne, Dalayrac, Martini, 
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Gaveaux, Cherubini, enriched Feydeau with many new operas, 
which met with a most gratifying reception. It is clear, that 
even in a city more musical than the metropolis of France could 
be admitted to be, and in more tranquil and prosperous times, 
the revenues of two establishments such as the theatres Fey- 
deau and Favart, in which pieces of a similar description were 
performed, could not be sufficiently great to meet their expenses, 
notwithstanding the pecuniary aid they occasionally, if not an- 
nually, received from government. Hence embarrassment be- 
gan to be experienced about this period, and the negotiations 
which took place between the directors of these theatres, termi- 
nated in the union of them into one. In conformity with this 
arrangement, the actors of Favart were transferred in 1801 to 
Feydeau, which consequently became the only theatre at which 
comic operas were performed, and though by this union the be- 
neficial results arising from competition were lost, the strength 
of the company was thereby considerably increased, and more 
ample justice was done to the works of the great masters em- 
ployed to write for the establishment. 

In 1802, Catel commenced his career as a dramatic composer 
at the theatre of Arts, where Grétry, Cherubini, Winter, Paisiel- 
lo, Kreutzer, Spontini, Berton, Reicha, Aimon, Harold, Zim- 
merman, Rossini, have since brought forward a great number of 
operas of sterling merit, but the titles of which we are forced to 
pass by unnoticed. 

During the same period, the managers of this establishment 
brought forward the Mysttres d’Jsis, which M. Castil Blaze 
considers as a burlesque imitation of the Zoberflete of Mozart ; 
‘as well as the Don Juan of the same author. But although these 
operas were performed for some time with success, they finally 
shared the same fate as the Marriage of Figaro, which had been 
performed at the same theatre in 1793—they were laid aside! 
Our author remarks, rather quaintly, that the ill success of these 
inimitable productions could not certainly be attributed to any 
fault of the author. ; 

Niccolo, who had become one of the principal supporters of the 
comic opera house, composed, since the period above mentioned, 
a great number of pieces, many of which continue even to this day 
to be performed with applause. ‘The example he thus set was 
followed by Boiéldieu, Champein, Dalayrac, Berton, Catel, Ga- 
veaux, Cherubini, Méhul, Auber, Fetis, Paér, Caraffa, Harold, 
and many others we have not time to enumerate. 

Our author has offered, in several distinct chapters of the first 
volume, many useful and interesting remarks on various points 
connected with the subject of his work—as words, composition, 
harmony, melody, expression, §c.—and in his second volume, 
has passed in review all the constituents of the rausical depart- 
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ment of an opera—commencing with the overture and terminat- 
ing with the music of the ballets. But to analyze his chapters 
on these topics, would lead us much farther than we can reason- 
ably venture to go. Besides, the latter subject—the musical con- 
stitution er organization of an opera—is one of general import, 
applicable to the operatic compositions of all nations, and not 
to those of France specially, and ought on this account, and from 
its copiousness, to constitute the object of a separate article. M. 
Castil Blaze also devotes a chapter to the consideration of the 
state of the opera in the provinces, and leads us to infer, from 
the numerous facts and anecdotes he relates, that the amateur of 
dramatic music is justified in shunning the performances that are 
given, particularly of grand operas, in the majority of provincial 
towns. He also proves, in the most conclusive manner, that 
none but musicians can decide on the merits of composers, and 
on the comparative value of the productions of the separate schools 
—that newspaper critics and literary men generally, who are, 
with few exceptions, ignorant of even the elementary principles 
of musical composition, are totally incompetent for that task. 
On all these subjects, however, interesting as they are, we are 
foreed to remain silent, and to refer to the work itself. 

In terminating this article, it remains for us to make a few re- 
marks on the present condition of the opera at Paris, and on the 
peculiarity of the French school of music. 

Differing materially from its condition in the departmental 
towns, the opera, at Paris, is established on the most extensive 
scale, and has attained the highest degree of perfection. This 
praise is equally due to the grand and to the comic—to the 
French and to the Italian operas, which are fixedly domiciliated 
in that city, and to the German, with which the Parisians have 
been gratified for several successive seasons. Each division of 
the executive department of those establishments, the vocal and 
instrumental, is entitled to much commendation, and may even, 
in general, be pronounced excellent, and as perfect as can be de- 
sired. The orchestras of the three houses, but particularly that 
of the Royal Academy of Musie, are full in every division, and 
surpassed, in respect to excellence, by very few in any part of 
the world. That they should be so cannot be matter of surprise, as 
they are filled with the most distinguished performers of the ca- 
pital, most of whom have been pupils of the Conservatoire, and 
taught pursuant to the uniform principles adopted in that school ; 
a circumstance essentially necessary for the perfect execution of 
orchestral music ; while the direction is intrusted to individuals 
distinguished for their experience in the management of orches- 
tras, for their deep knowledge in music, and often for their su- 
perior talents on particular instruments. The singers of the first 
of these establishments, the grand opera house, whether we have 
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reference to the principal ones among them, or to those intrusted 
with secondary parts, are on an equal footing, in point of excel- 
lence, with the instrumental performers; and the amateur of 
good singing, who has had the advantage of frequenting that 
theatre, will not soon forget the powerful and mellow tones, the 
vigour of execution, and the exquisite taste of Adolphe Nourrit, 
Levasseur, Dabadie, and Madame Cinti Damorreau. 

If from the grand we pass to the comic opera house, we find a 
combination of talent rarely met with in an operatic establishment. 
We find Ponchard and Cholet, the worthy successors of the Garats, 
the Lays, the Martins, and the Ellevioux, who for purity of tone, 

acefulness and elegance in the management of the voice, express- 
ion and dramatic truth, are perhaps not inferior to any of their 
predecessors ; and whose only defects arise from the feebleness 
of their voices, and of their histrionic powers. On the subject of 
the singers of the Italian and German operas, we need not dwell 
long, as those of our'readers who feel interested in matters connect- 
ed with dramatie music, are in all probability already aware, that 
the first talents which Italy or ace generally can produce, 
the Garcias, La Blaches, Rubinis, Davids, Donzellis, Pizaronis, 
Lalannes, Pastas, Sontags, are engaged there, either permanently 
or for a short period, in the first of these establishments ; while 
Germany has furnished some of her choicest singers for the latter. 

In each of these theatres, the assistant singers are the best that 
can be procured ; the choruses are in full numbers, and excel- 
lently well trained ; the decorations and scenery, particularly 
those of the grand opera house, are remarkable for their splen- 
dour and correctness ; and nothing of what is likely to contri- 
bute to the magnificence of the spectacle, and to the illusion of 
the scene, is omitted. Ina word, the amateur of refined taste, 
who is desirous of hearing operatic music performed in perfec- 
tion, and accompanied with all the skill which orchestral per- 
formers are susceptible of attaining, whether that operatic mu- 
sic be French, Italian, or German, may be fully gratified by a 
visit to Paris ; where, indeed, such is the degree of refinement 
to which the inhabitants have attained, none but such decided 
excellence would be tolerated. 

The charge adduced against the French by the generality of 
English, and some continental critics, and which is repeated over 
and over again by the former, in a manner indicative of a feeling 
of national jealousy, which it is high time to discard—the charge 
adduced, we say, against the French, of being destitute of a sen- 
sibility to tune and time, is almost too ridiculous to require a 
formal and lengthened examination in this place. To make it 
possible to substantiate this charge, it would be necessary to show 
that the French can neither sing true, nor march or dance in ac- 

cordance with time ; for if they are able to do either of these 
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two things, it will fall to the ground. Now, we are bound to 
state, that so far as our own experience extends—and we shall 
not be deterred by a false modesty from affirming, that this expe- 
rience has been ample, and is confirmed by the testimony of 
other individuals, both competent and impartial—we may safely 
pronounce all conclusions relative to the incapacity of the French 
for music, founded on this supposed deficiency of sensibility to 
tune and time, to be destitute of foundation ; for it will be found, 
that not only few people sing in better tune, or are more sensibly 
affected by false notes in others, more alive to the effects of rhythm 
or time; but that few are more disposed to sing and exercise 
their skill on instruments, than this very nation, which is even 
to this day so shamefully abused on these points, by the scrib- 
blers of another nation, whose pretensions, in all matters con- 
nected with the arts, and music particularly, are far from having 
been satisfactorily shown to be well founded. Indeed, on all 
the points that have been mentioned, we are prepared to main- 
tain, that the French are nearly if not quite on an equality with 
the most favoured nations—with the Germans and the Italians. 
The circumstances of greater or less aptitude and fondness for 
harmony, or of more or less imagination in melody, which 
form the characteristic of the schools of certain countries, and 
which the French may or may not possess, constitute ques- 
tions very different from those of sensibility to tune and time, 
which an individual or a nation may manifest in a very decided 
manner, though unskilled in or destitute of a taste for learned 
harmony, or devoid of sufficient imagination to compose or 
relish brilliant melody. 

Rousseau’s opinion, in reference to the insensibility of the 
French, to the charms of fine melody, has been generally cited 
by those who contend for its correctness, and we are disposed 
to admit that the opinion of such a man, expressed in un- 
measured language, in his letters, in his novels, and in his dic- 
tionary, on a matter in which he is supposed to have been fully 
competent to judge, is likely to go a great way with individuals 
already disposed, by the force of prejudice, to believe in the cor- 
rectness of the charge. It should be recollected, that this opi- 
nion of Rousseau, was principally founded on the supposition, 
that the French language was inapplicable to a pure melody, a 
supposition which, as we learn from Grimm, and more positively 
from M. de Corancez, he ceased to entertain, after having heard 
the Iphigenie of Gluck, who, as he confessed to the latter of these 
writers, gave him the lie, (to use his own expression, ) on all he 
had written on that subject. Rousseau’s opinion was also founded 
on the fact that the French took delight in listening to a music 
which he did not relish, and opposed the introduction of Italian 
music, which he greatly admired. But we do not believe, that 
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from such circumstances, Rousseau was justified in drawing any 
other conclusion, even supposing that the music he aduaieed was 
the better of the two—which we of course cordially admit to have 
been the case—than that the musical taste of the French people of 
his period, was not as good as that of other nations. Time, be- 
sides, has served to show the impropriety of such a sweeping 
denunciation, and the success of Gluck, Piccini, Sacchini, and 
others, which Rousseau witnessed, and which, as we have seen, 
made him alter his opinion on one point, ought to have led him 
to adopt a different sentiment on the other. 

A circumstance worthy of notice, as showing the impropriety 
of attaching much weight to the opinion of Rousseau in reference 
to this pretended insensibility of the French to the charm of me- 
lody is this, that this writer composed the music of his Devin du 
Village, in imitation of what he regarded as the very purest mo- 
dels of the Italian school, and applied his melodies to French 
words. Yet, notwithstanding the impure taste, or as M. Castil 
Blaze remarks, in consequence of the impure taste of the French, 
notwithstanding that they were accused of being insensible to 
the charms of melody, and although the French language was 
pronounced capable of marring the best music, this little opera, 
as Rousseau himself admits, succeeded admirably,—was played 
night after night to crowded houses, while the most renowned 
pieces of the old school, Eglé, Pygmalion, Le Sylphe, could no 
longer draw a tolerable house! Now, if the charge of insensibili- 
ty, to which we allude, had been so fully established, how could 
Rousseau account for the success of a piece which he may be 
naturally supposed to have deemed excellent? and secondly, if 
the language was really so decidedly inapplicable to inelody, how 
did he, who, though an able musical critic and an admirable wri- 
ter, was a poor composer, succeed in producing with it effects 
with which he was doubtless much gratified? For our part we 
believe that the success of the Devin du Village, indifferent as 
was this infermede, should have been hailed as an indication 
of the fact that the French were not so insensible to pure music, 
as they were maintained to be—that the failure of the Italian 
music, was merely the effect of prejudice, and of its being not 
set to French words; and that with proper instruction and 
good models, the French nation was susceptible of attaining a 
higher rank among the musical nations of Europe, than they 
then occupied ; for though for the most part trifling and puerile, 
the melody of the Devin du Village was written, as already 
stated, in imitation of that of Pergolese and Jomelli, and was 
therefore purer and more expressive than that of Rameau and 
his school. ) 

But we repeat, the opinion of those who at present pretend te 
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judge of the capacity of the French in musical matters, should 
rest, not on the peculiar taste they displayed at the time of Ra- 
meau ; not on the music of that composer and his contemporaries ; 
but on the taste they display now, and on the species of music 
they admire. Some attention should moreover be paid to the 
improvements they have themselves eflected in the art, as com- 
posers and performers, and on the rank they now occupy among 
the mysical nations of Europe. On this subject we must be al- 
lowed to offer a few remarks. 

Although it is not to be denied that the Italians have been in- 
ventors in every department of the musical art, and that they, as 
well as the Germans, have perfected them all, it does not follow 
that the French, who it may be allowed were late in uniting their 
efforts to those of the former, have remained in arrears, and have 
not been instrumental in furthering the progress of music. So 
far from this, it is admitted that they should be regarded as in- 
ventors in some particular branches, and that they have hence 
exercised a real influence over the art. They have, moreover, 
shown themselves to be good imitators, and have, as is remarked 
by MM. Choron and Fayolle, the most impartial writers on 
music with whom we are acquainted, united to these imitations 
a sentiment and style peculiar to themselves, and introduced in 
their own compositions a degree of order, a regard for the rules 
of propriety, which other nations have too often neglected. In 
these respects, say the writers we have just cited, they have 
deserved to be looked upon as models worthy of imitation, and 
consequently, as possessing, in many respects, a school of music 
peculiar to them. 

The French were, ‘‘at the period of the revival of the arts, 
the first to follow the example of the Flemings. Several French 
composers, suchas Regis, du Fay, Caron, Binchois, and others, 
are indeed cited as having preceded them.”’ ‘¢ Others, as Bromed, 
Mouton, Fevim, §c. are mentioned as having marched on the same 
line with the Flemings; finally Gombert, whose name is evident- 
ly French, is cited by 7. Finck, as having surpassed his master, 
the famous Josqguin, and as having improved the art of the Fu- 
gue.”” “This splendour of the French school continued during 
the whole of the reign of Francis the First. But the religious 
troubles, which commenced about the year 1550, and continued 
until the latter part of the reign of Henry IV., the bloody and exter- 
minating wars which they occasioned—the profanation of the 
greater number of churches, then the sole asylums of music, oc- 
casioned to the art a destructive blow.’’* Music was not much at- 
tended to by Henry IV., and though Louis XIII. was fond of 
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that art, it was not protected by Richelieu, who reigned under 
the name of that monarch. The troubles which occurred dur- 
ing the minority of Louis XIV. were still more destructive to 
the arts. There elapsed, therefore, a whole century, during 
which music not only was not protected in France, but was 
impeded in every way. Hence the French school remained dur- 
ing the whole of that period much in arrears of the Italian. It 
produced but few artists, and the most celebrated among them 
hardly reached the degree of mediocrity. Of the progress of the 
same school under Louis XIV., we have already spoken; and 
need not therefore recur to it; for what we have said on the 
subject, will be sufficient to show the gradual, though slow im- 
provement that was made in the art, and the condition which the 
latter has at length attained. 

Melody, as M. Castil Blaze has somewhere remarked, apper- 
tains completely to the province of the imagination. It is the 
result of a happy inspiration, and not of the calculations of science. 
Every one, with imagination and taste, is able to compose melo- 
dies. Knowing, as we do, that the French possess in no mean 
degree these two requisites, it would be impossible to find, 4 pri- 
ori, any reasons why they should not be able to cope with other 
nations, in respect to capacity in melody, even did we not know 
by positive experience, that all that has been said on the subject 
of their deficiency in that department of the art, was destitute of 
foundation—the offspring of prejudice and ignorance in their ac- 
cusers. We do not fear, indeed, to maintain, that few persons, 
competent from experience and natural capacity to judge in mat- 
ters of this kind, will refuse to join Messrs. Choron and Fayolle, 
in the assurance, that when left to the effects of their natural im- 
pulse, the French have a kind of melody peculiar to them, and 
which is interesting by its frankness and its naiveté. In some 
parts of France this is more strikingly manifested than in others 
—as for example in Provence, where the people, while at work, 
extemporise melodies, which though irregular and deficient in va- 
riety, are often replete with passages remarkable for strength, ori- 
ginality and sweetness. The national airs of France are full of in- 
terest in relation to melody, and bear marks of originality which 
cannot escape the attention of the observer. Ina word, French me- 
lody presents peculiar characters, which serve to establish a sensi- 
ble difference between it and the melody of other nations, and is 
entitled, nevertheless, notwithstanding all that has been said to the 
contrary, to the regard of the connoisseur. But while maintaining 
this, we are not prepared to deny that the French have, in refer- 
ence to melody, imitated the Italians ; this, indeed, is a fact too 
evident to be denied. Nevertheless, it requires but a limited exa- 
mination of the subject to perceive, that the imitation has not been 
as close as some have believed. We have already seen that Lulli, 
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who arrived in France at an early period of his life, effected a 
revolution in the music of that country—a revolution which we 
have every reason to believe did not turn to the advantage of the 
art. But be this as it may, the great Florentine innovator, full 
as he was of the melody of Cavalli and Cesti, engrafted it on that 
he found in France. From the two, there resulted a mixed kind 
of melody, which was in many respects, though particularly from 
its gracefulness and simplicity, entitled to much commendation. 
The successors of Lulli, who were very inferior to him in regard to 
genius and taste, abandoned his system as too simple; and ne- 
glecting the example set them by the Italian school, introduced 
into their melody those innumerable ornaments of which mention 
has already been made, and which by their affectation became a 
complete bar to simplicity and gracefulness. Under Rameau, 
who, as we have already stated, directed his attention almost ex- 
clusively to harmony, music experienced a still greater corrup- 
tion, and a style of melody was introduced, remarkable for its 
monotony and absurdity. We have already recorded the strug- 
gle which prevailed for many years between the partisans of 
this system and those of the Italian, and which resulted twice 
in the triumph of the former. “ At length, after a musical war 
which lasted more than sixty years, the national taste triamph- 
ed over the stubbornness of some individuals interested in up- 
holding a false system. The labours of the Dunis, of the Phi- 
lidors, Monsignys, Gretrys, Glucks, Piccinis, Sacchinis, and 
a few others, have given to France a melody of a peculiar 
character, in which Italian gracefulness is combined, as much 
as possible, with French wisdom” (sagesse.) In a word, the 
French melody of the present day is the result of a blending of 
Italian melody with the original melody of France, and we be- 
lieve, we may add, with a little of the stateliness of the Ger- 
man. It is less airy and more energetic and nervous than the 
former, less heavy and more sprightly than the latter. 

In harmony, the French were a long time behind the Ita- 
lians and Germans, owing, it is affirmed, to the erroneous prin- 
ciples on which the science continued to be taught among them, 
long after a different and better system had been adopted by those 
nations. The Conservatoire of Music corrected many of the de- 
fects resulting from the method of instruction heretofore pursued ; 
yet many French writers themselves admit, that neither that 
school, nor some private professors, who have diligently studied 
the best Italian and German masters, have as yet eflected, in rela- 
tion to reform, all that might be desired. It is not to be con- 
eluded from this, however, that French composers have not 
cultivated harmony, or introduced a due proportion of it in their 
works. Gossec, Méhul, Berton, Lesueur, and many others we 
could cite, have in that respect produced works, which need not 
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fear comparison with those of any other composers, whether 
Italian or German. We believe we may safely affirm, that an 
attentive examination of the Music of France, and a comparison 
of it with that of their transalpine and transrhenal neighbours, 
will lead to the conclusion, that the French are in general more 
fond of rich and full harmony than the former; but less so 
than the latter. When therefore we have regard to this cireum- 
stance, and to the fact mentioned in relation to their melody, we 
may conelude, that taken as a whole, their system of composition 
is a mixed one, in which both extremes have been avoided, and 
which consequently is entitled to praise. This blending of the 
two styles was indeed a natural result of the wealth and central 
position of Franee, which renders it an enviable place of resort, 
and one of easy access for foreign artists ; of the peculiarities of 
its climate, which renders the nation alive to the diversified im- 
pression of melody and harmony ; as well as of the circumstance, 
that the task of reform or innovation was intrusted to several great 
masters of the two schools of Italy and Germany. Nor should 
we neglect to notice the influence, in this respect, of the great en- 
couragement that has been extended to the almost daily per- 
formance of the best productions of the two countries ; for we 
know that nething tends more to cultivate the taste for any par- 
ticular style of music, than the frequent repetition of pieces eom- 
posed in aecordance with it. 

“The Italians and the Germans,”’ as M. Castil Blaze remarks, 
‘are not all musicians; experience has concurred in forming their 
taste, and, as we all know, experience is often as good as learn- 
ing. At Vienna, as at Rome, works feeble in invention, are some- 
times performed. But the composition of those works is always 
excellent. This long series of operas, of a pure and correet style, 
has rendered these people sensible to the effects of harmony, to 
the progression of chords, to the march of a bass, as much as to 
the suavity of melody. There are every where connoisseurs en- 
dowed with a good taste, and who can appreciate the beauties of 
a composition, but the servwm pecus, the mass of the people, are 
in need of guides.”” ‘‘ By frequenting often museums, a person 
acquires a knowledge of paintings, vases, and medals.” «II 
n’y eut jamais, says M. Quatremére de Quincy, de meilleur juge 
dans les arts du déssin que le peuple Grec; parceque toutes ses 
villes, ses bourgades, ses campagnes, offraient une foule de statues 
et de monumens, et qu’ on ne pouvait pas faire un pas sans rece- 
voir une lecon.”” ‘ Lorsque Frangois ler Louis XIV. et d’au- 
tres souverains de l’Europe, voulurent transporter chez eux les 
arts de l’Italie, ils ne lui demanderént point de lecons, ils y 
achetérent des modeéles. ”’ 

A circumstance that proves that the French style is not so bad 
as is maintained by some self-constituted critics, is, that many 
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pieces composed by individuals of that nation are performed with 
success in Italy and Germany. L/’Hotellerie Portugaise, Les 
Deux Journées, Euphrosine, Helene, L’Irato, Aline, Jean de Paris, 
La Neige, La Dame Blanche, are favourite performances in 
Vienna and Berlin ; other pieces have appeared on the theatres 
of Naples and Milan; London has not refused its applause to 
L’Irato, une Folie, and to the music of the Muette de Portici, 
&c., while overtures, and detached pieces from French operas, are 
night after night performed at the best concerts, from one end of 
Europe to the other. 

In the composition, and in the execution of instrumental music, 
the French have attained to great eminence. Could we dispose 
of more space than is allowed us on this occasion, it would be 
easy, also, to show that in church music, the compositions of 
Campra, Lesueur of Rouen, Lalande, Blanchard, Mondonville, 
Gossec, D’Haudimont, Giroult, Roze, and Lesueur, long the 
director of the music of the Emperor Napoleon, have contribut- 
ed to raise very high the reputation of the French school in that 
department. The composers of that nation have greatly distin- 
guished themselves in small or fugitive pieces, and in Romances 
particularly. <‘ But the greatest glory of the French school, 
is in dramatic music. We do not mean that in this department 
it can be held in the light of an inventor; but in borrowing from 
the Italians their dramatic melody, and combining it with the na- 
tional one of France, it has formed, as we have said, a melody pecu- 
liar to it, and of an excellent character ; and by applying it to well 
conceived, and well written poems, it has given birth to the ly- 
rical drama, properly so called, which is its almost exclusive 
property.”’ (Choron and Fayolle.) It remains for us to remark, 
that the superiority of this species of musical composition in 
France, depends indubitably on the superiority of the national 
theatre of that country. Frequent attendance,” says a distin- 
guished writer, whom we have already quoted, «at the theatre, 
the most perfect of all, has diffused so extensively the sentiment 
of dramatic proprieties, that the French spectators could not en- 
dure a work in which these proprieties would not be observed, 
whatever might be the merit of its accessary branches. Imbued 
with the same sentiment, with the same principles, the French 
lyric poets, and the composers, whether national or foreign, di- 
rected as they are by them, have, with a common accord, con- 
stantly laboured (travaillés) in accordance with the same system.”’ 

It results from all we have said on this subject, that in our 
opinion the French may be considered as possessing a school of 
music in many respects peculiar to them. If this be conceded 
to us, it will follow that the number of schools now extant in Eu- 
rope, amounts to three ; the German, the Italian, and the French ; 
that the two first differ materially from each other; the German 
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being distinguished by the large share of importance attached to 
a complicated and learned harmony, and, if may here be added, 
by a stately and expressive melody ;—the Italian by a great 
simplicity, and purity in composition; by a less degree of «e- 
pendence on the effects of harmony, and by a melody invariably 
sweet, flowing, expressive, and pure; and finally, that the French 
school, though approximating on some points to each of the pre- 
ceding—uniting the nervousness of the first to the gracefulness 
of the second, possesses characteristic features calculated to es- 
tablish its independence of them both. 
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1.— Report (made by the Hon. G. C. Verrrancx) of the Select 
Committee for the purpose of inguiring into the expediency 
of establishing Assay Offices within the Gold Districts of 
North and South Carolina and Georgia. Washington : 
1831. 

2.—An Historical Inquiry into the Production and Consump- 
tion of the Precious Metals. By Witu1am Jacon, Esq. 
F.R.S. Intwo vols. 8vo. London: 1831. John Murray, 
Albemarle street. 


Amone the objects of human industry, the art of working 
mines deservedly holds a high place. None indeed can rank 
before it in intrinsic importance, except agriculture ; and te this, 
if second as an art of absolute necessity, it is on the other hand 
superior in the higher degree of practieal and scientific skill 
which it demands, and the consequent elevation it gives to the 
character of those that practice it. If by agriculture alone, the 
mere necessaries and absolute wants of social life can be attained, 
it is imperfect in its processes, and disheartening in its labours, 
without the aid of the more abundant and less costly metals ; 
while without the assistance of the precious metals, as a medium 
of exchange, its products would lose in a great degree their con- 
vertible character. If the practice of agriculture alone, be suffi- 
cient to unite the human race in the bonds of social compact, 
and to eause it to assume some of the attributes of civilization, 
no high degree of cultivation can be attained without the prac- 
tice of the metallurgic arts. Commerce may indeed bring the 
essential metallic products within the reach of countries purely 
agricultural, but manufactures ean hardly be introduced into 
those where the metals are not found native ; and the working 
of mines will, in almost all cases, be the first step to that union 
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of commerce, agriculture, and manufactures, without which no 
nation can become rich and powerful, or assume the rank its ex- 
tent of territory might appear to imply. 

Iron is no doubt the most important and useful, and possesses 
the greatest intrinsic value of all the metals. Its great abun- 
dance however lowers its cost, and thus others, less applieable to 
general purposes, bear a higher price in consequence of their 
scarcity, and the cost of production. Others again, that might 
supersede iron in many of its most valuable applications, are, for 
this reason, restricted to purposes for which it is unfitted; yet 
even in these more limited uses, they possess a value that amply 
repays the cost of raising them from their mineral beds, extract- 
ing them from their ores, and preparing them for the market. 
Of these metals, gold possesses the most important and valuable 
qualities. Malleable and ductile beyond all others, it yields to 
iron only in the properties of welding and taking an edge ; in- 
destructible in the fire, and by exposure to the weather, its mass 
is hardly susceptible of diminution, except by continual wear ; 
more beautiful in its colour than any other metal, more cleanly 
and pure, it is susceptible of application to innumerable purposes 
in science, in the arts of civilized life, and even in domestic eco- 
nomy ; capable of extension in the most impalpable films, over 
the surface, not only of other metals, but of a vast variety of 
substances, it gives to them its rich colour, its brilliant lustre ; 
protects them from the influence of the elements, and from many 
ehemical agents; and imparts to them many of its own useful 
qualities. It is not then without reason, that it has become a stand- 
ard of value almost universal ; a distinction which it well merits, 
from its indestructibility, and from its convertibility, with undi- 
minished value, to important purposes in innumerable arts. 

This applieation of gold as a measure of value but slowly alter- 
able, has invested it with an influence almost magic ; has caused 
it to be sought with the most untiring patience, and the most in- 
satiable avidity ; until it has influenced the minds of men witha 
power almost supernatural. 

The search of this precious product, has impelled hordes of 
barbarians to attack the barriers and overrun the confines of eivil- 
ization ; and its possession has converted them from uneultivated 
and wandering tribes, into polished and cultivated nations ; it 
has been the cause of wars, of the desolation of fertile regions, 
and the extermination of redundant populations ; it has again re- 
stored the former to their primitive luxuriance, and filled the va- 
cant seats of the latter. To sum up its influence, in the words 
of the poet, 


‘* Auri sacra fames, quid non mortalia cogis, 
Pectora ?” 


Modern improvements in knowledge, have no doubt shown 
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that the precious metals are not in themselves wealth, except so 
far as they are convertible to useful purposes ; and that they are 
not even wholly indispensable, as the representations of value, 
and the medium of exchange. If, however, the latter part of the 
proposition be true in the abstract, it has hitherto, and probably 
must long be false in practice; so far at least, that any con- 
ventional medium of exchange, must be the mere representative 
of the precious metals; and if not redeemable in them, at the 
pleasure of the holders, will be subject to depreciation, and even 
to the total destruction of its value. Considered apart from its 
utility in the arts, gold has then a value in use of no small im- 
portance, and if this value be in some degree the result of the 
other, it on the other hand tends to enhance its price, and in- 
crease the demand for it. But while its value on both accounts 
is universally admitted, it has been long and seriously debat- 
ed, whether the possession of the mines whence it is drawn, be 
not even more injurious to a state, than would be its absolute 
want. It has even been maintained, that the industry devoted 
to the search of gold is not merely unprofitable, but actually in- 
jurious to the morals, and even to the wealth of the countries 
which produce it. Moralists have ranked it among the corruptors 
of our species, and ancient legislators have endeavoured to ex- 
clude it from their commonwealth, as injurious in its tendency ; 
while more modern reasoning has pretended to see, in the pos- 
session of mines of gold, the poverty, and the decline, of nations 
once powerful and illustrious. 

-. Sueh views, if not wholly false, are at least exaggerated. The 
mere possession of gold is not more demoralizing than that of 
wealth of any other description ; and the moderate enjoyment of 
either seems to be rather favourable than injurious to human vir- 
tue. The mere pursuit of wealth, whether in its great and ge- 
neral constituent—property of every description, or in its most 
dazzling representative, is, when restrained by feelings of honour 
and honesty, far from impairing the moral sense. Nay, from 
the habits of order, regularity and temperance, which it will fre- 
quently, and indeed, most generally, produce, it may, 8o far as 
human eye can reach, or the good of society alone is in question, 
serve as a substitute for virtue. 

The direct pursuit of gold is, however, in some of its forms, 
distinct in its character and effects from other kinds of human 
industry. There are regions comparatively abundant in this me- 
tal, in which it may be sought for months or years without 
yielding to the greater part of the labourers more than a scanty sub- 
sistence, while others may become suddenly enriched, and acquire 
at a single instant, a return sufficient to repay the exertions of 
many years. In this form, the search for gold resembles gamb- 
ling, and is often attended with the same demoralizing effects ; 
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it is in truth a lottery, in which the larger prizes are few but 
rich, and where the smaller do not refund the original cost of the 
chances. It thus happens, that while occasional good fortune, 
confined to a few individuals, stimulates others to perseverance, 
the mass of the labourers, in distriets where gold is washed from 
alluvial deposits, are more poorly remunerated for their labour, 
than those employed in any other branch of human industry. 

But were gold to be found under circumstances similar to those 
in which the more abundant metals exist ; did its discovery and 
reduction require a definite capital to be invested, scientific 
knowledge and practical skill to be called into action; did the 
profits amount to a fair remuneration for the use of the capital, 
the risk of the adventure, the knowledge, the skill, and the la- 
bour employed ; the working of mines of this metal would be of 
equal value, in a moral point of view, with any other legitimate 
branch of industry ; while they would be superior in national 
importance, from the comparatively stable nature of the value of 
the product. 

Hitherto the most abundant source of gold has been in alluvial 
deposits, in the sands and gravel of rivers, and in beds formed 
in cavities of the soil of countries. Rivers rolling golden sands 
have been famed from the most remote antiquity, and in such 
situations most of the gold of commerce is still obtained. The 
Pactolus is celebrated as the source of the enormous wealth of 
Croesus ; the Danube, the Rhine, the Rhone, and the Tagus, have 
in their turn been explored for gold. These European, and that 
Asiatic locality, are now exhausted, or at least would not repay 
the cost of working them. In some of the rivers of Transyl- 
vania, it is still washed from the sands; but by far the greater 
part of the gold obtained in this way is now brought from Afri- 
ca, where the rate of labour is so low, that this method may still 
be profitably employed. In Mexico, and in New-Granada, much 
gold was until very recently obtained from alluvial soil, as it also 
was in Brazil. In the latter country, however, as in the others 
we have before cited, it has ceased to be sought with profit. 

Gold and platinum are among the few metals which have 
hitherto been found in quantities sufficient to repay the labour of 
working them, in alluvial deposits. In the first place, their su- 
perior value, and particularly that of the former, renders them a 
valuable product when their absolute quantities are far less than 
those of any other metal existing in a similar geological position ; 
next, their indestructibility when exposed to the weather, pre- 
vents their disintegration, and consequent dissemination; and 
finally their great weight enables them to resist the action of cur- 
rents of water, so that the metals which had been originally dif- 
fused through many successive deposits of alluvion, will remain, 
after the lighter matters haye been washed away by the action 
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of the same cause that originally moved them. Thus, while the 
earth and the oxides of less dense metals may have been carried 
on to the ocean, the gold will remain in positions not far distant 
from tiie veins whence it was originally removed. Auriferous 
deposits will therefore have been the result of the action of cen- 
turies; hence when exhausted they are not renewed, and thus 
the regions that in former ages furnished gold in abundance, now 
yield it no longer. 

That the gold which is found in alluvion, must at one time 
have existed in mineral veins in the mass of the earth, is an opin- 
ion which cannot be controverted. It has, however, rarely hap- 
pened that these original sources have been discovered. That 
this has not been done, seems to have arisen from a want of judg- 
ment in conducting the search. The great density of gold, ob- 
viously renders it probable that it cannot have been removed far 
from its original site, by the action of water. In spite of this 
natural result, the veins have been most usually sought in the 
mountains where the rivers in whose sands it is found take 
their rise, instead of in the immediate vicinity of the deposits. 
It has also been imagined that the pure gold of the deposits is in 
the same state in which it formerly existed in the veins, and 
hence mineralogical indications have been passed over, which 
might otherwise have led to the discovery. 

Still, veins containing gold have been known to exist, and 
many are now worked. Their discovery, however, appears to 
have arisen from other causes, than direct research growing out 
of the alluvial deposits which they had formerly supplied. Thus 
it occurs in Granite in the province of Saltzburg; in Gneiss in 
Upper Hungary ; in Mica slate in the Tyrol, in Hornblende rock 
in Sweden. In Gallicia in Spain, veins of gold were worked in 
succession by the Phoenicians, the Carthagenians and the Romans. 
Veins of gold are also known in the provinces of Oaxaca in Mex- 
ico, and Antigonia in New-Granada ; and all the silver ore of 
those countries contains more or less gold. The richest, how- 
ever, which are known, are those of Brazil. It has already been 
stated that the washing of alluvial soils had ceased in many places 
to yield any valuable products. It was hence imagined that this 
portion of the mineral wealth of that country was exhausted. 
But about the year 1811,* an individual of unusual intelligence, 
who had purchased an estate on which gold had been obtained, 


and which ~as ceasing to be profitable, inferred that he was only- 


working the mere refuse, and neglecting the source whence it 
proceeded. He therefore searched the hills above the alluvial 
deposit, and found a bed of micaceous iron stone containing 


lumps of gold. This was worked by him with profit from the. 


* Walsh—Notices of Brazil. 
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year 1811, in which the discovery was made, until 1825, when 
it was sold to the ‘¢Imperial Brazil Mining Association’’ for 
£70,000 sterling. This ore is now worked with great energy, 
and yields on the average ten pennyweights to each bushel of the 
formation. Another vein had been previously opened in the 
same vicinity, but was lost through want of proper precautions, 
the workmen having been buried by the caving in of the shaft. 

Gold, then, besides being found in alluvial deposits, when from 
its imperishability and density, it is almost the only valuable pro- 
duct, exists also in the body of the earth, under circumstances 
similar to those attending the ores of other metals. But it has 
been so little sought in such positions, that we may rather judge 
by analogy from what is found in other mines, of the character 
and properties of those of gold, than from any positive knowledge 
that has yet been attained 1n respect to the latter. 

With the exception which has been stated of gold and platinum, 
tin and iron are the only metals that are sources of profit, when 
found in alluvial deposits. The latter is so very abundant in 
every formation, that no deposit can well occur, which does not 
contain it, and it sometimes exists in recent formations in large 
quantities. Tin, also, is found in some basins of the county of 
Cornwall, in solid masses. But these two metals may, with al- 
luvial gold and platinum, be rather ranked as exceptions to the 
general rule. They are also found in far greater abundance, in sites 
analogous to those which furnish the other metals. Magnetic 
iron is sometimes found stratified among primitive rocks, and the 
coal formations contain regular strata of iron ore. Such strata 
are not found of any other metal, and we may therefore at once 
conclude, that there is no probability of gold being found under 
similar circumstances. 

The general geological site of the metals, is in veins, that tra- 
verse the various formations. Veins have the appearance of having 
once been fissures or cracks, in the solid crust of the globe; 
these have been afterwards filled up by substances of a character 
different from that of the rocks they traverse. The origin of the 
fissures is obviously the same as that of the faults, which tra- 
verse, in a similar manner, all the more ancient formations; and 
the substances they contain, seem to have been introduced in 
the same way as those which compose the great dykes, that are 
often to be seen, sometimes extending throughout the whole depth 
of a formation, and at others making their way without change 
of direction through several. 

There are evidently two methods possible, in which the veins 
may have been deposited in the cavities they fill: they may have 
been injected from beneath, or they may have been filled by the 
material passing over their apertures in a liquid form. ‘There 
can be little doubt, that veins may have been formed in both 
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these modes. The former is, however, that which is the most 
common, and the only one which we can admit to have acted in 
the more ancient formations. The veins that exist in rocks of 
this character, have in consequence never been pursued to such 
a depth as to be lost; and there is no reason to believe, that they 
will be found to cease, until the mineral masses, whence they 
have originated, are reached; and these probably lie far beneath the 
limit which can be approached by human exertion. Veins too 
are often pursued through several different formations, and seen 
to enter into the very lowest, thus leading us to infer that many 
of them are, like those which exist only in the older rocks, in- 
definite in depth. 

The horizontal extent of veins is also very great. The same 
vein has frequently been traced for many miles, and has in some 
cases been followed, until the rocks in which it exists dip un- 
der the next superior order. We cannot however infer that the 
horizontal extent is ltke the vertical, indefinite. 

Veins often exist, wholly devoid of metallic minerals. Such 
are the granite veins, now known to be of frequent occurrence, 
but which on their first discovery caused a great sensation in the sci- 
entific world ; the veins of quartz that traverse the strata of gneiss, 
mica, and clay slate; and finally in this class may be arranged the 
dykes of porphyry, trapp, and basalt, which are so abundant in 
rocks of almost every date. Veins that are metalliferous, are rarely 
composed, even for the greater part, of the ores they furnish. More 
usually they consist, on both faces, in contact with the rock they 
traverse, of earthy minerals. These are, according to their posi- 
tion, above or below the vein styled its roof or its floor. This 
rocky mass, which thus encloses the metallic ores, is called their 

angue. Neither is the ore the only mineral substance embraced 
By the gangue ; nor is the metallic portion of the vein always, or 
even generally, confined to a single substance of that class. The 
ore therefore usually derives its name from the metal in most 
abundance; but in the case of the precious metals, from that of 
the greatest value. Thus even the abundant metal iron, is mixed 
with various others, as, zinc, tetanium, and arsenic, and the 
veins that contain it, often abound more in gangue than in metal. 
The mixture becomes greater, as the metal becomes more and 
more rare; copper, for instance, besides volatile matter, is gene- 
rally so much mixed with iron, that it must be repeatedly ex- 
sed to the contact of air, at an intense heat, in order to oxidate 
the latter. The most valuable, perhaps, of the ores of silver, are 
sulphurets of lead, in which the silver does not exist in sufficient 
quantity to change their crystalline structure ; such are the more 
frequent of the ores of the famous mine of Potosi. In veins which 
ield gold, that metal forms a still less portion of the whole. 
hen they have not undergone decomposition, the gold is dis- 
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seminated in filaments, often extremely minute, throughout the 
gangue; or it is mineralized by sulphur, iron, and arsenic, in such 
a manner as to be wholly imperceptible, except to chemical ana- 
lysis. 

The ore this forms the original source of by far the greater 
portion of gold, is probably an arsenical sulphuret of iron ; such 
is at least the case in the mines of North Carolina; and from what 
has been observed there, we conceive that strong presumptive 
evidence may be drawn, that such is the case in other countries. 
We shall return to this question in the sequel, in describing 
more particularly the mineral riches of that section of our coun- 
try. 

The gangues of the veins that contain metals, are of a very 
great variety of mineralogical character. Thus quartz, carbonate 
and sulphate of lime, the sulphates of strontia and barytes, 
felspar, and numerous compound rocks, exist as the roofs or 
floors of metalliferous veins. In these are imbedded crystallized 
minerals, that frequently stud their drusy cavities. Veins are 
in consequence not only the principal object of the search of the 
miner, but most interesting to the mineralogist, who seeks for 
the materials of scientific examination, rather than for articles of 
direct practical value. 

The breadth of veins is as variable as the substances of which 
they are composed. We have connected them in their origin 
with dykes, but the connexion may be further extended, until 
we see in the cause discovered by De Beaumont for the elevation 
of mountains, the same action that has given rise to the most mi- 
nute veins. These masses are, however, again intersected by 
veins, and there is a limit, beyond which the term vein cannot 
be extended. To determine this exactly, is difficult, as it would 
be hard to decide at what degree of extent we shall abandon its 
application to the granitic masses, which in breadth from a few 
inches to that of many miles, appear to have been protruded 
through the overlying strata. 

Veins that are rich in metallic ores, are however of comparative- 
ly small breadth; they are sometimes extremely minute, and 
never exceed a few feet. Their breadth is far from constant, 
sometimes contracting to a limit so small that it is hardly possi- 
ble to follow them, and at others spreading out widely. It is in 
these wider parts, that the metallic contents of the vein assume 
the greatest bulk, in proportion to the gangue ; but it also hap- 
pens, that in the thinner parts of the vein the ores become richer. 

Veins then are irregular masses of unknown depth, and hori- 
zontal extent, but which, when metallic, are never more than a 
few feet in thickness. 

Those veins which contain a given metallic substance, in any 
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particular geological formation, usually appear as if they belong- 
ed to a single system, and to have been formed at one and the 
same period, by one general cause. Other veins, containing 
other metals, often intersect these, of earlier or later geological 
date. The best instance of this sort which has beaa fully explor- 
ed, is that found in Cornwall ; the veins of which country have 
been so long worked, that they are perhaps better known than 
those of any other region. The veins of tin which exist in Corn- 
wall, are obviously more ancient than those which furnish cop- 
per ; and of the latter there are three different systems of differ- 
ent ages. This difference of date is determined by observing 
which of the veins cuts and divides another ; the more modern 
will of course be that which passes the other without being in- 
terrupted ; and the more ancient will have its course broken. 

Their inclination to the horizon obviously cannot be constant ; 
still there is generally a plane in mean position, by which their 
inclination to the horizon can be measured. This inclination 
may be at every possible angle, for veins in mountains whose 
stratification is much inclined, may be nearly horizontal, while 
in other cases they are found vertical. 

The existence of veins is discovered by their outcrops at the 
surface, either of the natural ground, or where it has been worn 
away, and they have been intersected by water courses. In the 
latter case, their inclination may be often ascertained by mere 
inspection ; in other cases, it becomes necessary to open shafts, 
or cut the vein in its own direction. A knowledge of the gene- 
ral inclination of a vein is indispensable in forming a plan for its 
proper and profitable working ; it is therefore essential that it 
should be the object of preliminary research ; and when it has 
been determined, to the depth of twenty or thirty feet, it rarely 
happens that any important error can arise in taking the mean 
melination within this space, as the general inclination of the 
vein. 

The certainty with which scientific miners predict the precise 
depth at which a vertical shaft shall strike a given inclined vein, 
or the distance to which a horizontal tunnel must be driven be- 
fore it intersect it, is often a matter of surprise to the ignorant. 
The principles on which such predictions rest, are, however, 
sure and simple ; but the geometric processes on which the cal- 
culations rest, and by which the works are to be directed, are 
among the most difficult in practical surveying. The profession 
of engineer of mines, which requires this as the basis of a great 
variety of other scientific knowledge, is one that in consequence 
requires no small degree of elementary knowledge ; and they 
must be improved, and rendered applicable by opportunities for 

ractice. This profession is almost unknown among us, and the 
skill it demands lies almost wholly in the hands of a few intel- 
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ligent foreigners, either graduates of the European schools of 
mines, or who have attained their skill in the mines of Mexico. 

Without the aid of scientific skill, mines are rarely productive 
of profit. They may occasionally enrich fortunate individuals, 
but are, upon the average, rather a drawback than an improve- 
ment to the general wealth. 

The history of gold mining in the Brazils, may serve to illus- 
trate this. On the first discovery of alluvial deposits of gold in 
that country, many persons acquired such riches, as to lead the 
population of whole provinces to abandon their regular and pro- 
fitable industry, and embark in the search for gold. The result 
was, that the remuneration for their labour was less than it 
would have been had they continued to apply themselves to agri- 
culture ; while in addition, large extents of fertile soil were 
irremediably ruined, by throwing up, over the vegetable mould, 
the unproductive substances that contained the metal. When 
the washing of alluvial soil would no longer afford even the 
means of subsistence, veins were sought for, but these were in 
general pursued only so far as they could be opened out at the 
surface. ‘To use the words of Walsh— 


“They never penetrated out of the light, and when a vein dipped, it was im- 
mediately abandoned, and given up asa thing altogether beyond human pursuit. 

‘* At the time the English companies were formed, the generality of the inha- 
bitants of Rio considered that the speculators were about to bury their capital in 
an unprofitable and hopeless pursuit, and, what is more extraordinary still, this 
opinion was entertained by many in the province itself, and in the very neigh- 
bourhood of the richest mines. They could not comprehend what could induce 
the English to come and mine in Brazil. A Brazilian called upon my friend 
Mr. Duvall, shortly after his arrival at Rio, to entreat him to disclose, by the aid 
of what wonderful instruments he would be enabled to discover where the gold 
lay under the ground, without having to dig for it. Wasit a glass to see through 
the soil, or an iron possessing some magic power to indicate the presence of the 
precious metal? Without some such assistance, he was sure the English would 
not be such fools as to embark in a pursuit, which they, on the spot, could not 
render profitable.” 


Universal experience appears to prove that the search for gold 
in alluvial deposits, is not a sure source of general wealth, and 
rarely enriches more than a few individuals. The opening of 
veins at the mere surface, is also but seldom attended with any 
great amount of profit. Neither of these however requires either 
great skill or large capital. It is otherwise with the enterprises 
that seek veins at a considerable depth ; these eall for scientific 
skill, to determine the mode of working and manner of approach- 
ing the vein; require powerful machinery, to raise the water 
with which the earth is charged, and to elevate the ore and rub- 
bish of the mine to the surface ; galleries must be run, and shafts 
sunk, to establish a circulation of air, and lead the water from 
the veins to the place at which it is elevated ; and finally, assuch 
enterprises must be extensive, in order to be profitable, appa- 
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ratus for extracting the metal, of great extent and cost, must be 
provided. Large capital must therefore be embarked in such 
enterprises, and its application must be directed by talent and 
acquirement of a high order. If the risk of the monied invest- 
ment, and the skill with which it is applied, be adequately remu- 
nerated, a mine may be said to be doing well ; and thus it hap- 
pens that the real value of veins, however extensive, is rarely 
great ; and sites for mining are rather to be regarded in the light 
of positions, in which money and intelligence can be profitably 
employed, than as possessing in themselves any great intrinsic 
value. ‘To acountry, as forming a point of attraction for extrin- 
sic capital, and the means of employing a large population, they 
will be of immense importance ; but, considered as individual 
property, a vein is of little account. A want of proper reflection 
on this subject, has led, in the gold region of our country, to 
many ruinous speculations. It has been conceived sufficient to 
secure the veins, if known to be rich, at any cost, however great ; 
while no calculation has been made of the capital which will be 
required to work them, nor any sound reflection, that even the 
largest capital, if applied without skill, is rather a more rapid 
road to ruin, than a sure means of success. 

A metallic vein, unless its inclination to the horizon be very 
small, should never be opened at the surface. The ore, in the 
first place, is rarely as rich as it is beneath, in consequence of 
having for ages been within the reach of extrinsic causes. In the 
second place, all working of this character tends to embarrass 
future proceedings, and will often lead to subsequent expendi- 
tures, greater than all the profit that can be derived from it. We 
may state the most obvious of all the reasons why this shouid be 
the case. The great trench, which a working open to the light 
forms, becomes a channel which must often be the most direct 
course for much surface water ; this will enter the vein, and follow 
its direction, and thus not only involve a greater regular expen- 
diture for drainage, but will often, during heavy rains, prevent 
all attempts at reaching the ore from beneath. 

A vein, it may also be stated, is always more advantageously 
worked between two different levels, by commencing at the lower 
one, than it is by beginning at the upper. In the former case, the 
ore and rubbish fall from the miners to the lower points, the mo- 
ment they are separated, and the water subsides to the well provid- 
ed to receive it; in proceeding upwards, the number of men that 
can be applied, will increase at each step in arithmetic progression ; 
the air too, except in coal mines, will be always pure, for both 
the carbonic acid of the mine, and that generated by respiration, 
will fall by its gravity to the lower points. | 

On the other hand, in working downwards, every piece of ore 
or rubbish must be raised from its place by main strength; the 
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water will be continually descending to the place of working ; 
and the foul air will be continually accumulating, unless removed 
by sufficient ventilation ; and this must be artificial, and there- 
fore costly. 

Surface working being rejected, the depth at which a vein is 
to be struck is of great consequence to its being successfully 
explored. If struck at too small a depth, it gives aecess to a 
quantity of ore, that may often be too small to repay the expenses; 
for the quantity which will be rendered accessible by a given shaft, 
may be said to vary nearly with the square of the depth. On 
the other hand, the preliminary expenses of sinking a shaft, the 
cost of draining machinery, and of raising the ore, will all be 
enhanced by an increase of depth. The relative advantages and 
disadvantages of different depths, at each different site, may be 
made a subject of strict calculation, into which the method of 
maxima and minima might be introduced with advantage. 

It must also be taken into account, that the whole of the ma- 
chinery, and most of the galleries and shafts of the mine, will 
become useless, so soon as the portion of the vein rendered ac- 
cessible by them, shall be exhausted ; it therefore follows that a 
sufficient extent must be attempted, in order to be sure that the 
whole of their cost shall be fully reimbursed, before it is neces- 
sary to throw them aside, and make new arrangements. It may 
thus happen, that in two positions of exactly equal natural ad- 
vantages, one undertaking, with the command of sufficient capi- 
tal to erect powerful machinery, and reach the vein at a consid- 
erable depth, shall yield enormous profits; while another, restricted 
for want of funds to less costly preparations, shall be ruinous 
to the parties concerned in it. 

An examination of the locality will determine, whether a vein 
must be approached by a vertical shaft, excavated and drained 
by pumping machinery ; or whether it may be reached by a gal- 
lery. A careful survey of the ground, compared with the direc- 
tion and inclination of the vein, will point out the proper position 
for a shaft that will reach it at some given depth; or enable the 
place whence the gallery is to be driven to be properly chosen. 
In the latter case, it may be stated, that it should always be placed 
at the lowest possible level, which will secure the discharge of the 
waters which it will have to convey. In respect to the shaft, it may 
be taken as a general rule, that it should never cut the vein; but 
should be so situated, that the latter may be reached by a gallery 
at the required depth; the shaft must therefore be sunk to such 
a distance beneath its union with the gallery, that a well may 
be formed before it can cut the vein, which will receive any excess 
of water, growing out of local causes, or the temporary derange- 
ment of the pumping machinery. That this is a proper precau- 
tion, will be at once seen, when we consider that the veins being 
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almost always more open in their structure than the rocks in 
which they lie, become water-courses; and that, when they are 
cut by a shaft, the fluid must rise in the latter, upon the prin- 
ciple of a liquid in a pipe; it may therefore suddenly increase 
to such an extent, that no machinery will discharge its first im- 
petuous flow. It will hence be obvious, that veins, unless nearly 
vertical, can generally be more advantageously approached from 
the side of their roof, than from that of the floor. Local cireum- 
stances may occasionally render this mode of approach impos- 
sible ; but it is often better to incur great apparent sacrifices, than 
to venture to approach a vein from behind. 

When mines cannot be reached by means of horizontal galle- 
ries, the water must be extracted by machinery. This may be 
driven either by animal power or by steam. The latter has, in 
almost all cases, a decided advantage, from the regularity and 
certainty of its action. Still, animals may necessarily be em- 
ployed for temporary purposes, and may even be best when the 
depth is not too great. Pumps, either forcing or lifting, are adapt- 
ed to the action of the steam engine alone, but where animals 
are to be used, they must be rejected. The continual circulation 
in one direction, and in the same path, speedily destroys horses 
or even mules; and pumps waste a very great proportion of the 
moving power. The horse-gin, the Manege du Maraicher of the 
French, is the best application of animal power to such a pur- 
pose which has yet been discovered. If to this be adapted the 
Mexican bucket, formed of leather instead of wood and iron, by 
which plan a great and useless weight is removed, the most ad- 
vantageous application which has hitherto been made of animal 
power is obtained. In this apparatus two buckets rise and fall 
alternately, full and empty. The horses, therefore, after having 
moved in a circle for a time in one direction, are turned when 
the buckets reach their lowest and highest points, and move for 
an equal length of time in an opposite direction. ‘Thus they not 
only apply their strength advantageously, but by the frequent 
changes of direction, are preserved from the distress to which a 
continual circulation exposes them. 

So far, the same general principles apply to mines of every 
description. It will be obvious that they must be modified by 
the peculiar circumstances in which the different metals exist. 
Those metals which are most abundant in nature, are also found 
in greater quantities in the veins that yield them. It hence fol- 
lows, that the eapital necessary for profitable working will be less, 
almost in the inverse proportion of the abundance of the metal. 
We say the necessary expenses, for it will sometimes happen, 
that the very abundance of the ore will authorize great original 

expenditures, although the product may be of low price. Coal 
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mines might, if included within our general view, be cited as an 
instance of this sort. 

When the ore has once been raised from the mine, each par- 
ticular variety requires its own peculiar manipulation and treat- 
ment, in order to obtain from it the pure metal. These vary not 
only with the species of metal, but with the quality and richness 
of the ore; with the nature of the earthy substances that form 
its gangue. So also will the fact, whether the ore contain vola- 
tile matter, have a great influence upon the manner in which it 
may be most successfully reduced. We must therefore abandon 
any further general investigation, and restrict ourselves to the 
consideration of the treatment proper for the ores of gold. 

When gold is found in alluvial deposits, it may be dissemi- 
nated in grains of all sizes, from some pounds in weight, down 
to such as are invisible to the naked eye. ‘The larger pieces may 
be picked out by the hand; to separate the residue, the process 
called washing must be resorted to. In this, advantage is taken 
of the mechanical agency of water; which is capable, at different 
velocities, when running in a stream, or merely agitated, of mov- 
ing earthy or metallic substances, of different magnitudes and 
densities. If, therefore, a mixed mass of heavy metal and earthy 
matter be placed in a vessel, water poured upon it, and the ves- 
sel agitated, the finer particles of earth will be first removed, 
next the coarser, while the metal will remain behind. This 
simple principle has been modified in various manners, from the 
rude callibash of the African gold-finders, to the beautiful and 
efficient machine of the Ch. V. de Rivafinoli. In this, the earth 
to be washed is reduced to fine powder, and mixed up with 
water ; in which state, it is introduced into a tube placed in the 
middle of a tub, and reaching nearly to its bottom. In the space 
surrounding the tube, horizontal arms revolve, bearing spindles ; 
these give a rapid centrifugal motion to the muddy liquid as it 
rises from the lower end of the tube. By this, the earthy por- 
tions are retained in a state of suspension in the liquid, while the 
heavier parts subside. The water containing the former is per- 
mitted to escape at apertures pierced at different depths in the side 
of the tub, which are opened in rotation, as the operation pro- 
ceeds; the upper ones being first opened. During the discharge 
from each of these, the liquid is kept up to the level of the aper- 
ture by the addition of fresh water, and the process is considered 
complete, when the water runs clear from the lower aperture. 
As much as this had been gained by some previous machines, 
although they had not come into general use. The greatest of 
Rivafinoli’s improvements upon former inventions, consists in 
removing the washed ore from the bottom of the tub, by which 
the necessity of dismounting the whole of the apparatus is avoided. 
This machine may, of course, be moved by any appropriate me- 
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chanical agent, according to the circumstances of the locality, 
and is likely to prove of vast importance to the mining districts 
of our country. 

The soil to be washed, ought in all cases to be prepared, by 
being crushed to a certain degree of fineness, which will differ ac- 
cording to the nature of the apparatus. If the gold be intimately 
combined, mechanically or chemically, with other substances, 
in addition to a preliminary grinding, it may be necessary to em- 
ploy the process of amalgamation. 

When gold exists in veins, it may be occasionally, and is often 
in a metallic state, forming filaments of greater or less size, in 
earthy minerals or rocks. ‘These require to be stamped and 
broken into small pieces, before they can be subjected to the ope- 
ration of grinding. Should the metal be mineralized by sulphur 
and arsenic, these must be separated by a careful roasting, and 
the ore will still probably demand that it undergo the action of 
stampers. These are arranged and driven by machinery, in a 
mode very similar to that in which the pestles of rice and pow- 
der mills are set in motion. 

The operations of grinding and amalgamation, may be per- 
formed at the same time, and in the same apparatus ; and it is in 
these that there is room, not only for the greatest choice in the 
form of the machinery, but for the greatest exhibition of skill 
and intelligence in the conduct of the process. Gold being of a 
highly malleable character, does not break under the action of 
pressure, or even of direct exposure to blows ; but is spread out 
into thin plates or leaves. Between it and water there is no at- 
traction of cohesion, so that the thin leaves may, in spite of its 
density, become buoyant on the surface of water. Without pro- 
per precautions, then, they will be liable to be carried away, in 
the subsequent process of washing. So also, the process of amal- 
gamation, by which the gold is caused to unite with mercury, 
must be performed by long and continued trituration. Great as 
is the mechanical attraction that exists between mercury and gold, 
the density of the latter is an opposing force, which requires to 
be overcome by adequate mechanical means. When a metal is 
lighter than mercury, that liquid seems as if it were drawn into 
the pores of the other, by a capillary action, and the union is 
rapid and complete. Thus a sheet of tin foil, dropped upon the 
surface of mercury, will be rapidly corroded by it, and speedily 
disappear. It is otherwise with gold; the only species of motion 
which seems adequate to compel the mercury to take up every 
particle that exists in a mixed mass of earth and metal, is one 
similar in principle to the slab and muller of paint grinders. To 
render even this effectual, the substance exposed to it must be 
reduced to impalpable powder. For this purpose, it must be 
ground in water, the presence of which has an important influ- 
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ence in facilitating the mechanical means by which refractory 
bodies are crushed and divided. 

So great is the difficulty which attends these important parts 
of the processes, that it very frequently happens, that no incon- 
siderable portion of the gold contained in the ore, escapes the ac- 
tion of the mercury, and as has been explained, floats off in the 
course of the washing. 

The best form of apparatus which has yet been introduced, for 
the double purpose of grinding and amalgamating, is the Mexi- 
can mill or arrastre. Our American miners are indebted for the 
introduction of this, to the same gentleman of whom we have 
spoken as the inventor of the best washing machine. Previous 
to this date, the form of mill used in Chili, had been most gene- 
rally adopted. This is probably not employed in that country 
without sufficient reason; in North Carolina it has been found 
inefficient, leaving in many cases half the gold the ore originally 
contained. In all the experiments we have seen with the two 
apparatus, there was a difference in the product, more than equal 
to the whole expense of this part of the process. We are how- 
ever inclined to think, that a combination of the two methods 
would produce the greatest product. The Chilian mill, in which 
a circular stone is carried round on a horizontal axle, and which 
turns upon a bed, seems admirably adapted to the purpose of 
crushing the ore, but is insufficient to produce that steady and 
regular pressure requisite in amalgamation. But to judge from 
the analogy of other metallurgie processes, it should be applied 
to the ore when in a dry state. It will therefore probably an- 
swer as an intermediate process between the stampers and the 
Mexican arrastre. ‘The amalgamation having been completed, 
the combined gold and mercury must be separated by washing, 
a process whose principles have already been mentioned. The 
clean amalgam is then freed from any excess of mercury, by 
straining it through leather. It remains that the mercury should 
be separated ; this is done by distillation. The distillation of 
the mercury is at present effected to great advantage, and with 
little loss, by heating the amalgam in a close cast iron retort. 
The introduction of this has very much lessened the expense of 
obtaining the precious metals from their ores. In the earlier 
form of this process, the whole of the mercury was wasted ; even 
with all the improvements previous to the introduction of close 
retorts, much was dissipated. Now, none need be lost, except 
what is converted into oxide by the long and continued tritura- 
tion to which it is subjected in contact with the air. This ap- 
pears, from actual observation, to amount to about ten per cent. 

That the state of North Carolina contained mines of gold, was 
first ascertained about forty yearsago. Dr. Thornton, long at the 
head of the Patent Office of the United States, seems to deserve 
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the praise of having, at a very early period, satisfied himself of 
their great importance. Still he was unable to draw the attention 
of the public towards them, and derived no individual benefit 
from his knowledge. For thirty years past, the proprietors and 
occupants of land in Cabarras and Montgomery counties, have 
been in the habit of washing the beds of streams, and masses of 
gold of considerable size were occasionally found. One of these 
weighed twenty-eight pounds, and others from four to sixteen 
pounds. Similar deposits were subsequently diseovered in Anson 
and Mecklenburg counties. No idea however appeared to be en- 
tertained, that these rich beds have their source in the immediate 
vicinity ; and the existence of veins appears to have escaped an 
observer as acute, learned, and intelligent, as Professor Olmstead. 
That gentleman, in 1821, limited the extent of the gold region 
to a circle eighteen miles in radius, described around a point dis- 
tant about eight miles from the junction of the Uwharree and 
Catawba rivers, in a direction west by south. 

That regular veins, containing ores of gold, existed in this re- 
gion, was the discovery of Mathias Barringer, to whom the ge- 
neral prosperity of the Southern States will hereafter be under 
the greatest obligations. While washing the sand of a small stream 
for gold, he observed, that on ascending the stream, the deposit 
wholly ceased, at a particular place. Just at this place, he per- 
ceived a vein of quartz running into the bank at right angles to the 
course of the rivulet. On examining this, he found gold in place 
in the quartzy gangue. Such at least is the account in the pa- 

ers attached to the report of the Committee of the House of 

epresentatives. We have, however, seen rich and beautiful 
specimens of this ore, containing gold in the metallic state, dis- 
seminated through a gangue of sulphate of barytes, which has 
probably been mistaken for quartz. Of all the veins which we 
have examined, or of which we have seen specimens, it is per- 
haps the only one, that when observed by a person unskilled in 
chemical analysis, could have been at once pronounced to be rich 
in gold. If, then, the discovery of Mr. Barringer was undoubt- 
edly the result of an admirably combined system of reasoning, it 
owes its success to an accidental natural circumstance. 

This vein having been discovered, a search was instantly made 
for others, in various parts of North Carolina. Indeed, to a tra- 
veller in that country, the only wonder now is, that they could 
have so long escaped notice. From characters which we shall 
hereafter describe, these veins remain permanent in a soil formed 
of decomposing rocks; they are therefore to be seen, conspicuously 
traversing the country in every direction. Many of them, no 
doubt, contain no gold, but most of these will probably be found 
rich in other metals, when a sufficient degree of scientific skill 
shall be brought into action; and when the more enticing quest 
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for the precious metals, shall have in some measure abated. Some 
of the veins that contain gold, have already furnished a consider- 
able proportion of sulphuret of copper ; and although it may not 
be, in these cases, sufficiently abundant, to induce the working 
of them, for this product alone, it may even here be a valuable 
collateral object; while it seems to furnish an indication, that 
larger masses of it are not wanting in the neighbourhood. Veins 
are now known to exist, in Cabarras, Mecklenburg, Anson, 
Montgomery, Davidson, Guilford, Rowan, Lincoln, and Randolph 
counties; and rich alluvial deposits have been discovered in Ru- 
therford and Burke. Such is the rapid progress of discovery, 
that even this extensive list, we should be inclined to say, does 
not at the present moment comprise all the districts of North 
Carolina in which gold has been found. 

The country in which veins have been explored, is of a very 
peculiar geological character. On a first inspection, all its more 
level parts appear to be merely alluvial, or at any rate diluvial 
deposits. In Randolph and Chatham counties, however, rises a 
groupe of granitic mountains, to a height which is estimated to be 
at least 1500 feet above the level of the sea. Between this 
groupe and the Blue Ridge, extends a wide valley, in which the 
Yadkin and Catawba, with their tributaries, flow. The greater 
part of the soil of this valley is a red adhesive loam, interspersed 
in many places with a white tenacious clay. The former is so 
similar to the soil in the valley of the Raritan, that a mere super- 
ficial inspection would lead us to suppose that it was formed by 
the decomposition of red sand stone, as is the case with the soil 
of that region. A very remarkable feature, however, presents 
itself, which at once leads to a doubt whether this supposition be 
correct. Veins of quartz are to be seen traversing the loam and 
elay, ina variety of directions, and protruding their hard unde- 
eomposed masses, wherever the soil has been worn by streams, 
er cut in the formation of roads. It might hence be inferred, 
that this soil is formed by the decomposition of some older rock, 
which these veins had at one time traversed. That this is the 
ease, is speedily perceived on a closer examination. 

The whole country, so far as the influence of the external air 
has reached, or where it is exposed to the alternate action of the 
atmosphere, is composed of the friable substances we have men- 
tioned; but so soon as the level of perennial springs is reached, 
rock is discovered. This rock is of two distinct characters, whose 
geological relation to each other is not yet clearly ascertained. 
One of these rocks is a true and perfect granite, the other a horn- 
blende roek, or greenstone. It seems questionable whether both 
of these be granitoid rocks of the same date and geological cha- 
racter, or whether the greenstone have penetrated the granite in 
dykes, and spread upon it in overlying masses ; or again, whether 
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the greenstone be not secondary. From the occurrence of co- 
lumnar greenstone in perfect dykes, and from the appearance of 
the upper soil, it might be inferred that the second is the more 
probable of the three opinions. On the other hand, it is to be 
urged, that in the Charlotte mine, which has been pursued to a 
greater depth than any other, no appearance of dykes has been 
manifested ; for the veins seem to traverse both the greenstone 
and granite indiscriminately, without undergoing any change, 
whether in breadth, in constitution, or in direction. 

Both of these rocks are liable to speedy decomposition on ex- 
posure to the air; the felspar of the granite passes into kaolin, 
and constitutes the base of the white clay soil, of which we have 
spoken; the iron, which forms so great a portion of the other rock, 
assumes, on contact with the atmosphere, its highest state of oxi- 
dation, and gives to the loam its peculiar red colour. The latter 
rock appears to be the origin of the whole of the soil of that pe- 
culiar colour, which forms so great a part, not only of the state of 
North Carolina, but of Virginia; gives their rivers the colour of 
blood ; and forms the surface of their richer alluvial valleys. 

Between the granite of North Carolina, and that of Cornwall 
in England, in which tin is found, there is a strong and remark- 
able similarity. Both are rapidly decomposed on exposure to the 
alternate action of air and moisture ; both are permanent wherever 
they are protected by water from the action of the air. In hand 
specimens it is impossible to distinguish one from the other. 
The granite of Cornwall is overlaid by clay slate. This is also 
said to exist in the gold region of North Carolina ;—we must con- 
fess that we were unable to discover it, and all our observations 
led to the conclusion that the country is primitive in its charac- 
ter. 

The granite of Cornwall is traversed by veins and dykes of 
porphyry. May not the greenstone of North Carolina replace 
this rock? The mines of Cornwall have been worked for more 
than twenty-five hundred years, and are now pursued at a great 
depth. Are we not authorized to conclude, from analogy, that 
like those, the veins which yield gold are inexhaustible? No vein 
in North Carolina has been yet followed more than 120 feet from 
the surface, while in Cornwall veins are worked in an identical 
rock to the depth of 1600 feet. 

Although the veins which contain gold, are themselves perma- 
nent, even where the rocks they traverse have been wholly de- 
composed ; this is not the case with the imbedded ores. The gold, 
of course, where imbedded in quartz or other earthy mineral, is 
unchanged, and appears with its metallic lustre and other cha- 
racters. But the veins are full of cavities, in which is imbedded a 

ulverulent ochry substance, the greater part of which is perox- 
ide of iron. In other and higher parts of the vein, pure sulphur 
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is often found, and the inference is almost direct, that the two 
substances have arisen from the decomposition of sulphuret of 
iron, at a heat sufficient to sublime the sulphur. This inference 
is confirmed on penetrating to those depths at which the de- 
composition of the rocks that contain the veins ceases. Here 
the pulverulent oxide is no longer to be seen, and the veins be- 
come in many instances compact masses of quartz filled with im- 
bedded pyrites. The most perfect illustration of this fact, is to 
be seen at Capp’s mine, in Mecklenburg county. In this, af- 
ter the miners had pursued the vein to a depth of forty or fifty 
feet, in the form of fissile cellular quartz, filled with peroxide of 
iron, they came suddenly to a hard and refractory mass. In the 
absence of all experience, they concluded that the vein was ex- 
hausted, and were about to abandon all further search. The ad- 
vice of an intelligent foreigner urged them to proceed, and taught 
them, that they had only reached the point at which the vein 
could be considered as having developed itself. ‘This opinion is 
confirmed by the result; for the product of the mine has so far 
exceeded all expectation, and all the arrangements which had 
been made for reducing the metal, that 80,000 bushels of the ore 
lie at the present moment at the mouth of the mine, waiting the 
erection of new machinery. 

Where the contents of the vein are in a decomposed state, not 
only does the quartz exhibit visible particles of gold, but they 
may be also seen in the earthy oxide of iron. Still, experi- 
ence seems to show, that those ores in which the sight, even 
aided by a magnifier, can detect no trace of that metal, are the 
richest. Where the decomposition ceases altogether, no gold 
can be distinguished by the sight, except the little which is im- 
bedded in the gangue. This is in all cases of but small account, 
the principal riches being confined to the oxide of iron in the 
former case, and to the pyrites in the latter. In the pyrites, the 
gold appears to be completely mineralized ; and the simple in- 
spection of the mines of North Carolina, will destroy the fre- 
quently repeated theory, that gold is never found except in a 
native metallic state. Its affinity for iron and sulphur is well 
known, as well as for arsenic; and thus, although it cannot be 
found in nature, in a state of combination with oxygen, for which 
it has so feeble an attraction, its existence in combination with the 
above named substances, is perfectly consistent with its chemical 
character. 

It is a fact, which at first sight appears remarkable, that masses 
of gold of considerable weight, are never found in the veins, and 
are wholly confined to the alluvial deposits. ‘These masses also 
often present every appearance of having been melted. The piece 
weighing about nine pounds, that formed the most cortspicuous 
part of the collection to the value of $25,000, found within a 
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very small space, seemed on inspection as if it had been formed 
by accidentally spilling the contents of a crucible upon the 
ground. Both of these circumstances may, we conceive, be rea- 
dily accounted for. The spontaneous combustion of pyrites by 
actual combustion, on alternate exposure to air and moisture, is 
a familiar occurrence. But in a vein at considerable depth, the 
access of air would be too slow to make the combustion com- 
plete, and thus the sulphur of the pyrites would be partially 
sublimed. Rising to the upper parts of the vein, it would be de- 
posited, and on a succeeding igneous decomposition would be in- 
flamed. It is easy therefore to conceive, both that a quantity of 
sulphur, which would generate heat enough to melt the gold, 
might be accumulated in the upper parts of the vein, and that it 
might be inflamed and produce that effect. Thus in the upper part 
of a vein, the contained gold might have run into molten masses. 
To these upper parts, the alluvial action, by which the stream 
and surface mines are formed, is confined ; thus we can easily 
see why they should yield masses of the character which has been 
described ; and when we consider the long date of alluvial, and 
perhaps of diluvial action, and take into view the floods of water 
which fall in rain in that country, we can easily conceive that the 
whole of such masses might have been carried away, leaving no 
analogous products in any of the veins. In corroboration of this 
theory, it may be stated, that at Rudesell’s mine, in the vicinity 
of Charlotte, the substance in contact with the roof of the mine, 
is of such a character as would have been produced by exposing 
the greenstone to the action of heat out of contact with air. It 
has thus been enabled to resist decomposition, while at no great 
distance from the vein, the whole ground has passed into the 
form of red loam. 

The richness of the ores, found in these veins, is extremely va- 
rious. ‘They may perhaps be like those of Mexico, ranked in the 
general class of poor ores ; but like them, they more than make 
up for their poverty, by their abundance. Even where the gold 
is visible, and portions of the vein present the appearance of 
great riches, the average product may not be great ; and it is, as 
has already been mentioned, a rule almost general, that those 
veins in which the gold is wholly invisible, best repay the cost 
of working. On an average, it may be stated, that where the ore 
yields twenty grains of gold to each bushel, it will pay all 
charges, and in addition, interest upon the necessary capital. A 
great proportion of the veins yield at the rate of one to one and 
a quarter pennyweight per bushel; while the richest ore yet 
worked is that of Gelston’s mine, which does not produce less 
than eight pennyweights. Such, however, is the difficulty with 
which the approach to this rich vein has been attended, that it 
has not hitherto yielded that remuneration to the enterprising 
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company who work it, which they so fairly deserve. This diffi- 
culty is however overcome, in a great degree ; and no doubt can 
be entertained that it must, ere long, yield enormous profits. 

This same company possesses several other mines, which are 
all in a state to promise immediate returns for the capital invest- 
ed, although that is great. The several establishments of this 
company, offer remarkable instances of perseverance and pa- 
tience, in overcoming obstacles which were entirely unforeseen 
at the moment their operations commenced. Against these, they 
have manfully contended, and well merit the final success that 
appears to await them. Like many of their neighbours, they 
neither anticipated the vast cost, nor the long delay that must be 
incurred, before such enterprises can be brought to maturity ; 
but unlike many, they did not abandon their investments, and 
give up the pursuit, so soon as the nature and character of the 
obstacles became apparent. 

If the operations of this company present a marked example 
of the power of perseverance and courage, to overcome natural ob- 
stacles, which were unforeseen, those of the Mecklenburg com- 
pany at Charlotte furnish an instance of that foresight and skill 
by which all local obstacles have been foreseen and provided 
against. A description of this mining establishment, the most 
perfect in its plan, and the most complete in its detail, which has 
yet been formed within the United States, may not be without 
interest. 

At the time that the intelligent and scientific director entered 
into possession of the premises, the only vein which was accessi- 
ble, had been worked to such a depth as to be no longer pro- 
ductive, without great additional expense in machinery for drain- 
ing. Two other veins were known to exist in the immediate vi- 
cinity, and two more have been since discovered. Although the 
pursuit of the first was not abandoned, but continued with addi- 
tional means, the partial operations necessary for that single pur- 
pose, formed no important part of the great plan of operations. 
In order to bring all the five veins at once into play, a vertical 
shaft was opened, at a distance of nearly four hundred feet from 
the outcrop of the first vein, on the side of its roof; and having 
between it and that vein three of the others. This shaft it is pro- 
posed to sink to the depth of 300 feet. At this distance from the 
surface, the most distant vein will be accessible by a short gal- 
lery, and the others will be previously cut out at different depths. 
The fifth vein has its outcrop close to the shaft ; and although it 
must be approached on the side of its floor, a mode we have 
stated to be, generally speaking, faulty, still this is not only justi- 
fied by strict calculation, upon the circumstances of all the four 
veins, but is rendered absolutely necessary by the nature of the 
ground. 
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A steam engine of twenty-five horse power is erected at the 
mouth of the shaft to drain it of water; to do this it will be 
adequate, even when the greatest depth is attained. It will not, 
however, be necessary to proceed at once to that depth, for at 
about one hundred and fifty feet, three of the five veins may be 
readily reached, and advantageously worked. This engine is sin- 
gle acting, and condensing—a kind less expensive in its con- 
sumption of fuel than any other. To separate the two operations 
of draining and raising the ore, this engine has only the former 
duty to perform; the latter will be executed by animal power. 
The perfect workmanship of this engine, and the inherent power 
it possesses, of adapting its own motions in exact conformity to 
the very variable resistance it is intended to overcome, have 
been a matter not only of surprise to the ignorant, but of well- 
founded admiration to the most intelligent. 

In making preparations for the manipulation of the ore, two 
methods presented themselves; to perform it wholly upon the 
spot, by a steam engine; or to make a partial use of the water 
power, already brought into action by the former proprietors. 
The latter, although variable from the nature of the climate, was 
too valuable to be abandoned : and although insufficient of itself, 
was a useful appendage to other machinery. Hence, a middle 
course was chosen ; a steam engine was provided to do the greater 
part of the work, and the water power brought in as an accessary. 
This steam engine drives twelve Mexican arrastres of nine feet in 
diameter ; two smaller ones, with twelve stampers, and two 
washing machines, are driven by the water power. The whole 
will grind, amalgamate, and wash, twelve hundred bushels of ore 
per week. Mere verbal description can give little idea of the per- 
formance of this machinery ; it will therefore suffice to say, that 
it is in all respects complete and perfect in its operations, except 
so far as the older parts, which are driven by water, have not 
been wholly replaced. It is not only in the skilful plan of all the 
mechanical parts, but also in the complete system of subordina- 
tion, order, and regularity, that has been introduced, that this 
establishment may be deservedly cited as a model. 

As a mining country, North Carolina possesses many advan- 
tages over those whence the chief supply of precious metals is at 
present drawn. Wood, for all the purposes to which timber is 
applicable in mines, and for fuel, is yet abundant, and will con- 
tinue so, if any proper precautions be taken, for many years to 
come. As fuel indeed, such is the rapidity with which the fo- 
rests restore themselves, that no fears need be entertained that it 
will ever become searce. The communication with the sea-coast, 
by the way of Charleston or of the valley of the Roanoke, is level, 
and although the roads are yet bad for want of necessary care, 
this is an evil, that, so soon as the necessity is felt, cannot fail to 
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be remedied. In addition, the Catawba and its tributaries are 
navigable to the southern borders of the state, and it will be a mat- 
ter of little cost, to render them so into the very heart of the 
mining regions. 

These streams also afford many convenient sites for water 
power. It may, however, be stated as a general rule, that it will 
be found more advantageous to use steam, than to employ water, 
as the moving power for machinery, The latter, indeed, can be 
preferred only upon the banks of rapid streams, where mill dams 
are unnecessary, in consequence of the force and abundance of 
the current. In other cases, it is both precarious and dangerous 
from its irregularity ; often failing altogether, and at other times 
accumulating in such quantities as to overflow the mills, and 
threaten destruction to the dams. It also happens very rarely, 
that a mill site can be found in a convenient position to a mine; 
and rich ore will not bear carriage without being liable to waste ; 
while the poorer ores will not repay the expense of a transport- 
ation of more than a few miles. One other prominent objection 
to the employ of water power, except in sites such as have been 
just described, exists in the injury to the healthiness of the coun- 
try, which is produced by ponded water. 

The region in which the mines are situated, is rich and fer- 
tile. If improvident modes of farming may have injured its 
original power of production, it still affords all the essential 
articles of food, in the highest abundance, and at low prices. La- 
bour, even of white hands, is as yet comparatively cheap. It is 
therefore by no means necessary that slave labour should be em- 

loyed. For many processes of the mines, that species of labour. 
is wholly unfit; and it is believed that there is hardly any pos- 
sible case, in which the products of free labour will not be supe- 
rior to those derived from the employment of slaves, 

Except in the immediate vicinity of stagnant waters, the whole 
district in which the mines are situated is extremely healthy ; 
even there, the malaria is to be found only for a few weeks, and 
never produces diseases of a malignant cast. Strangers alone are 
affected by them, and natives of the country wholly escape. Ex- 
treme imprudence and exposure may, indeed, cause sickness, but 
the consequences are not more certain, nor more likely to be in- 
jurious, than in the most healthy regions of the North. 

To those unacquainted with the manner in which the metals 
exist in the earth, in quantities and proportions that have, when 
combined with the demand for them for useful purposes, fixed 
their relative value; the very name of a gold mine carries the 
idea of a source of unbounded wealth. Others, again, who have 
become acquainted with the misery and poverty entailed upon 
regions where the inhabitants, misled by this false notion, have 
neglected to take advantage of their soil and climate, and devoted 
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themselves, without skill, and without capital, to the precarious 
search for alluvial gold, have acquired a prejudice against this 
species of pursuit. The true view of the subject is, unquestion- 
ably, wholly different from either of these opinions. Mines of 
this metal, like all others, should be worked after a mature exami- 
nation of the nature of the ores, and the circumstances of the 
locality ; and an adequate capital must be invested in opening 
them, and providing the necessary machinery. This capital will 
then return a profit of greater or less amount, according to the 
skill that has been shown in the selection of the veins, and with 
which the process of reduction is conducted. Accidental don- 
anzas may occasionally oecur, that may suddenly reimburse the 
capital, and yield exorbitant profits. Such instances, however, 
are rare in all mines, and they ought not to be calculated upon. 
Mining for gold is then a legitimate object for the application of 
skill, intelligence and capital, and is thus analogous to any other 
species of manufacturing speculation. Considered in this light, 
it is capable of conferring incalculable benefit on the country in 
which it is pursued, by introducing foreign capital, forming ha- 
bits of industry, exciting the people to the acquisition of know- 
ledge and skill, and still more, by opening at the very doors of 
its agriculturists a sure and advantageous market for their staple 
commodities. 

It isa very common opinion among the inhabitants of districts 
which yield the precious metals, that the persons who bring in- 
telligence and capital to work the mines, abstract the natural 
wealth of the country. Every bar or ingot exported is regret- 
ted by them, as if it were their own personal loss. Such jealousy 
has been strongly marked in the Brazils, as is stated by Walsh, 
and it has not been without its influence in North Carolina. 
Those who entertain such feelings, do not take into account, that 
by far the greater part of the value of all exported metals, has 
been actually expended in the cost of producing them; that in 
this cost is included large profits which have accrued to the agri- 
culturists, the artisans, and mechanics of the country; and that 
in this way the reduced metal has already added to the general 
wealth. Much, too, of the profit, will become permanently in- 
vested, by the parties who are attracted to the spot by the pros- 
pects of wealth, or of applying their skill to advantage. 

So far then from discouraging the introduction of extrinsic ca- 
pital, and grieving at the export of the products it yields, a wise 
policy would seek to encourage its investment by every reason- 
able facility. The most certain and effectual of these, would un- 
questionably be, the granting of charters of incorporation, upon 
easy and liberal terms. Individuals whose own resources would 
allow them to enter into the costly investments that can alone 
insure large profits, could not be tempted to undergo the labour, 
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anxiety, and difficulty, attending a new establishment, and a 
change of residence. Hence adequate capital can only be obtain- 
ed by the formation of joint stock companies. In these, however, 
no prudent man will embark, and intrust his funds to agents over 
whom he can, from distance, have no effectual control, unless 
he be secured from any loss beyond that of the sum he may have 
originally subscribed. On the other hand, the security of the 
parties who may have commercial dealings with such companies, 
must be attained by providing, in an effectual manner, that the 
capital shall be punctually and fully paid in, and permanently 
invested. 

The work which we have placed at the head of this article, is a 
report on a petition to the National Legislature for the establish- 
ment of a branch of the mint in the gold region. Great as might 
be the convenience of such a measure to the vicinity of the po- 
sition in which it shall be placed, we cannot see that its influence 
can be very important; and we feel satisfied that it will not pro- 
duce the good effects the Legislature of North Carolina have 
anticipated in their report, which forms an interesting part of 
the documents that accompany the report of the Committee of 
the House of Representatives. However central may be the 
position of such an office, it will in most cases involve too great 
a delay to send gold to it for examination ; and except in the im- 
mediate vicinity, the metal will follow its usual channel to the 
mint at Philadelphia, for coinage, or to the port of New York, 
to be shipped for Europe. Thus a single office, or even one in 
each state which yields gold, will not be generally beneficial, and 
to erect and maintain more than one, will involve too great a 
cost. Neither could gold in bars be made the basis of a sound 
undepreciated and undepreciating currency. Either of the pre- 
cious metals must have a price at the works by which it is re- 
duced, less than it will have elsewhere. From its value at the 
place of export, or at the mint, must be deducted the whole cost 
of transporting it thither. More must, of necessity, be produced 
by mines in activity, than will supply the demand for a circulat- 
ing medium, or for a sound basis for circulation. The whole 
surplus would, if it entered in any form whatever into circula- 
tion, bear a depreciated value. The precious metals must follow, 
in this respect, exactly the same law as any other natural pro- 
duct. 

We conceive that all the beneficial effects of a branch of the 
mint, or of an assay office under the direction of the general govern- 
ment, might be attained by local inspections. These might be 
multiplied with the demand, and their creation is unquestionably 
within the reserved powers of a state government. The right of 
coining consists in fixing the standard fineness, and prescribing 
the weights of the pieces of the precious metals used as money, 
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and fixing the rates at which they must be received in payment 
of debts. But there is nothing in this ceded power, which can 
preclude a state from enacting, that any one of its metallic pro- 
ductions shall not become an article of commerce within its own 
bounds, until the proportions in which it is alloyed with other 
metals has been ascertained ; or from prescribing the exact man- 
ner in which its weight shall be ascertained. An ingot stamped 
by a state officer, and bearing with it a certificate of its fineness 
and weight, will be a readily saleable article of commerce; and 
in a region yielding gold, coin will be no more. 

Our views have been limited to the State of North Carolina. 
In this, gold was first found, and in this, the most important mines 
still exist. The search for this metal has, however, taken a wider 
range, and has been in this range successful. South Carolina is 
said not to be without it; Georgia possesses both veins and rich al- 
luvial deposits, as does Alabama. In Virginia, two different dis- 
tricts have been found to yield gold; and thus from the Potomae 
to the southern extremity of the Blue Ridge, a formation exists, at 
no great distance from that chain, which promises to be a source 
of riches. This is often interrupted by deep valleys filled with 
alluvion, or covered by overlying strata, but has no doubt been 
originally continuous. In information in respect to any other 
part of it, but that included in North Carolina, we must confess 
ourselves deficient. The other regions are, however, now under- 
going examination ; and this examination promises to give us full 
and satisfactory information in respect to them, which we do not 
doubt will hereafter furnish matter for interesting discussion. 

The history of the precious metals is an object of curious and 
interesting inquiry. At the present day, when they are em- 
ployed in so many arts of usefulness or luxury, we can conceive 
that they should have a value which will at least pay the cost of 
producing them. But how, in the infancy of trade and the arts, 
they should have assumed that permanence of price which render- 
ed them fit to be the representation of the value of other commo- 
dities, as well as the medium of exchange, it is difficult at the 
present moment to conceive. It is probable that their superio- 
rity over copper and its alloys, for every species of domestic use, 
combined with their relative scarcity, stamped them at an early 
date with a character which caused them to be highly estimated. 
Ages however seem to have elapsed, before even gold exceeded 
iron in value, however highly it may have been estimated above 
all other known metals. Among the relics of the ancient Scan- 
dinavian and Sclavonian people, weapons are found, the mass of 
which is of gold, and no more than the mere edge of iron, evi- 
dently showing an inclination to spare the expenditure of the 
latter metal, by the free use of the former. In whatever way 
the impression of the precious nature of gold and silver may have 
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originated, we find them employed, at the date of the earliest 
records, as the medium of traffic. The oldest commercial trans- 
action in history, is that of the purchase by Abraham of a field 
for the burial place of his wife, which was paid for in silver, ‘‘ by 
weight, according to the custom of the merchants.” 

No sooner was a value, by convention, and in use, set upon 
the precious metals, than they began to be sought with avidity. 
This search was, however, conducted in a mode, and upon prin- 
ciples, wholly different from those which now direct mining ope- 
rations. Asia, the original seat of civilization, was from the 
earliest times also the seat of despotic power ; its very smallest 
governments had that character; and the consolidation of the 
great empires which successively extended their conquests over 
its surface, only changed the persons of the rulers, or reduced the 
petty monarchs to vassalage, without affecting the condition of 
their subjects. The mass of the people had the rights neither of 
life, liberty, nor property. Silver, as of less value, may have 
been abandoned to be sought by private enterprise ; but wherever 
gold existed, it became the property of the rulers, and the most 
merciless servitude was inflicted upon those who were compelled 
to seek it. The wealth accumulated by Solomon seems an ex- 
ception to this rule. In whatever manner it may originally have 
been withdrawn from the earth, it seems to have reached his 
hands by the course of a legitimate and lucrative trade. The same 
may also have been the case with the metallic treasures of the 
Tyrians, although they probably, as their descendants the Car- 
thagenians certainly did, established colonies in Spain, who reduc- 
ed the natives to slavery, and compelled them to work the mines. 

The unlimited command of labour, at the price of a scanty 
subsistence to the labourer, which was possessed by the ancient 
rulers, enabled them to execute works that modern governments 
would not venture to undertake, and accounts for accumulations 
of the precious metals, which at first sight astonish us. To pass over 
the estimates, probably fabulous, of the masses of gold and silver 
collected by Ninus in his conquests, and of the colossal golden 
statues erected by Semiramis, we have evidence, that in the seat 
of empire, on the banks of the Euphrates, immense treasures must 
have been hoarded, in the size of the image of gold erected by 
Nebuchadnezzar. Down to this period, it seems more than proba- 
ble that all the gold, wherever found, became the property of the 
rulers ; and, hoarded by them, had no other circulation than the 
occasional change of owners in the revolutions of empire, and 
the wars to which these hoarded treasures furnished the strong- 
est incentive. 

Thus shut up from the access even of the air, and increased 
from year to year by all that was found, the treasures of the 
rulers of those countries in which the precious metals were pro- 
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duced, must have accumulated almost beyond conception. We 
have two instances on record, by which we may judge of the 
amounts that sometimes centred in a single hand. The presents 
of Creesus to the oracle of Delphi alone, amounted to about fifteen 
millions of dollars; and Pytheus, the petty king of a small dis- 
trict of Lydia, tendered to Xerxes, to assist in his expedition 
against Greece, nearly eighteen millions of dollars in gold. In 
this last case, we have an exemplification of the manner in which 
these riches were collected. It appears that the unfortunate sub- 
jects of Pytheus were driven to the work of the mines with such 
unrelenting severity, as to not only endanger their lives, but to 
render the means of subsistence scarce, for the want of hands 
to till the ground. 

The formation of the Persian empire produced a change in 
the distribution of metallic wealth. The produce of the mines 
was no longer directly grasped by the sovereign, although much 
of it finally centered in his hands in the form of tribute. Still 
there was no absolute impediment to individual accumulation ; 
and of the tributes, much was consumed in the necessary ex- 
penses of government, before they reached the treasury of the 
monarch. The surplus of bullion transmitted from the several 
provinces of his vast empire to Darius Hystaspes, amounted, 
notwithstanding, to about sixteen millions of dollars. But this 
surplus was not all hoarded ; the objects of government could no 
longer be attained without the expenditure of money, and it be- 
came necessary to coin the gold, and issue it from the royal trea- 
sury, as the very fact proves, to meet contingencies. This reign 
is therefore noted in history for the first authentication of the 
value of the precious metals, by the impress of the effigy of the 
sovereign. 

The fruitless wars so long waged against Greece, and which 
terminated in the people of that country’s carrying back the war 
into Asia, tended still more to the dispersion of the royal hoards. 
Xerxes took with him, on his expedition, as much money as load- 
ed twelve hundred camels, and was compelled to distribute im- 
mense sums among his mercenaries. From this period, money 
began to be considered as a part of private wealth, and individu- 
als began to hoard as well as monarchs. The comparative free- 
dom of the Grecian governments admitted of a greater diffusion 
of wealth among the mass of the population, than was practicable 
under more despotic systems ; but the states were unable to lay 
up-sums in any way to be compared to those hoarded by the 
Asiatic monarchs. Athens, by assuming the defence of the loni- 
an, Dorian, and Adolic colonies, with that of the islands, render- 


ed them all her tributaries. The excess of these contributions was 


laid up in the Acropolis, and reached its maximum at the break- 
ing out of the Peloponesian war. At this time, Pericles stated, 
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as an inducement to an obstinate resistance against the Spartans, 
that the public treasures amounted to nearly six millions of dol- 
lars, while the value of the golden decorations of the statue of Mi- 
nerva, amounted in value to six hundred thousand. Thus this 
treasure, saved from the tribute of the rich coasts of Asia Minor, 
and the Cyclades, did not amount to much more than two-fifths 
of the offerings of Croesus to the Delphic shrine, and fell far short 
of the sum tendered to Xerxes by a single vassal. 

A great proportion of the metals thus paid as tribute to the 
Athenians, and laid up by them to meet emergencies, had pro- 
bably found its way into the hands of the Greek colonists, from 
the royal treasures of Persia, disbursed in the support of their 
local governments, or expended in the various ineffectual at- 
tempts to subjugate Greece. Several of the Grecian states pos- 
sessed mines of the precious metals, but their produce does not 
seem to have been of any great amount ; and it was not until the 
mines of Thrace passed into the hands of Philip of Macedon, that 
they yielded sums capable of influencing the plenty or scarcity 
of the circulating medium. 

Some portions of the precious metals, small, however, compar- 
ed with those accumulated by the sovereigns of Persia, had cen- 
tred in the hands of the Tyrian merchants, who procured them 
in their commerce with Spain. The monarchs of Egypt also pos- 
sessed mines in Nubia, to the labours of which criminals were 
condemned. Both of these finally centred in the hands of the 
great king, on the reduction of Tyre and the conquest of Egypt. 

The first more general diffusion of gold, from the hands of des- 
potic sovereigns to those of individuals, took place at the expedi- 
tion of Alexander. 


** The rewards given to his soldiers, and the payments to his allies, the fune- 
ral of Hepheastion, the gratuities to Harpalus and others of his satraps, would 
dissipate a third part of his spoil ; the expense of maintaining his court and army 
would absorb a large portion of the remainder; and hence we can see no diffi- 
culty in reconciling the accounts of the vast mass of treasure collected in Persia, 
with the comparative small amount of that wealth which Alexander left behind 
him at his death. As the treasure distributed among his followers would, ac- 
cording to the practice of soldiers in all ages, be expended where it was receiv- 
ed, and would remain in that country, there seems no difficulty in crediting the 
account in Arrian, of the treasure extracted by Ptolemy Evergetes from the 
provinces left to the successors of Alexander, about 240 years after Christ—in 
believing in the truth of the terms which the Romans extorted from the same 
people—or in yielding faith to the reports of the treasure which Paulus Zmilius 
exhibited in his triumph at Rome, on his return from Macedonia, after his vic- 
= over Perseus, another of the successors of Alexander.”—Jacob. Vol, i. 

ap. ii. 

CAM the mines of gold and silver, with the produce they had yielded in the 
long series of preceding centuries, were gradually delivered over to the do- 
minion of Rome, by the successive conquests of the countries in which they 
were found. Carthage, Spain, Germany, Greece, Asia, and Egypt, within little 
more than one hundred and forty years after the Romans had first passed the 
Hellespont, became subject to their power. The mineral wealth of the world, 
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was thus in a great degree, by the time Augustus attained the imperial dignity, 
concentrated in his dominions ; and his capital, which had become the metropo- 
lis of the civilized world, was the focal point to which the gold and silver were 
attracted, and from whence they were again distributed to the several extremi- 
ties of the empire, in that due proportion with which their powers of production 
enabled them to supply the necessities or luxuries of imperial Rome.” —ZJb. 

Down to the reign of Augustus, the quantity of the precious me- 
tals had been continually on the increase; for the circulation of 
them was but small; and, accumulated in few hands, they were 
applied to but few of the numerous uses to which the taste and in- 
genuity of modern times have rendered them subservient. Hence, 
there was little or no loss by friction, particularly in gold, and 
but little was withdrawn for purposes of utility or ornament. 

The precious metals appear to have been more abundant, in pro- 
portion to the demand for them as a medium of exchange, at this 
period, than they have ever been since; as is manifest from the 
high prices of almost every article in the imperial city. The 
price of bread in Rome, during the reign of Augustus, appears to 
have been, at the average, about the same as it is at present in 
London; and this will serve as a criterion of the money value of 
other articles. 

This high rate of prices must have reacted upon the mines. 
The necessaries of life, commanding a higher value, estimated in 
the precious metals, than formerly, the pursuit of the latter would 
no longer be attended with equal profit. The poorer mines would 
no longer have yielded enough to support the labourers ; free la- 
bour would consequently be withdrawn, and finally, that of slaves, 
or of the adscripti glebz. At the same moment, the consumption 
of these metals was increased. The union of so great a portion 
of the earth under a single government, comparatively free from 
wars, led to the increase of private wealth, and the extension of 
commerce. Nearly the whole of the precious metals were con- 
verted into coin, and the consumption by friction in their rapid 
circulation, became much increased. In addition, the art of gild- 
ing was in request, and the walls and ceilings of the rich glit- 
tered with golden coverings. Thus an increased demand was 
attended with a diminished production; until the latter ceased 
altogether, by the convulsions attending the final dismemberment 
of the Roman empire. 

The whole quantity of coin in existence at the time of the 
death of Augustus, is estimated by Jacob at £ 358,000,000 sterling. 
The mere wear of this in common circulation, must have reduced 
it, before the close of the Western Empire, about A. D. 482, to less 
than £ 90,000,000 sterling; and it cannot be conceived that the 
product of the mines could have raised the latter quantity to more 
than £100,000,000 sterling. Between this period and the reign 
of Charlemagne, the working of mines of the precious metals was 
wholly abandoned ; and at the latter date, the quantity of the 
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precious metals in- circulation must have fallen as low as 
£ 34,000,000 sterling. 

The mines that first contributed to supply the annual waste, 
and after a time to increase the stock of the precious metals, were 
those of Hungary. The opening of that of Lehunnitz is dated 
as far back as A. D. 745. The mines of Bohemia and Salzburg 
were next opened, then those of the Tyrol, and finally, those of 
Saxony, which began to be productive in the twelfth century, 
although first discovered in the tenth. 


These mines ** were the chief sources of mineral wealth during the middle 
ages. Their produce, in no instances, and at no periods, seems to have been large, 
when compared with what was yielded in distant ages in Egypt, in Spain, in 
Asia, and in Thrace, and in modern times in Mexico and Peru. But their effect 
on the transactions of the world must be contemplated, not by what they would 
produce on the stock of gold and silver in existence in the time of Augustus or 
in the present day, but by what they must have produced on the small amount 
of precious metals that was possessed at the time of their respective workings.” 
—vJacob, vol. i. chap. x. 


The silver mines of Germany gradually increased the quantity 
of money in circulation, and raised the price of necessaries even 
before the discovery of America. 


“If we suppose the same rate of consumption to have proceeded as at the for- 
mer periods, we shall find that to replace the loss by wear, which would have 
required, in the time of Augustus, at least an annual supply of one million ster- 
ling, there would, in the eighth century, be only a supply of one tenth of the 
amount demanded. In fact, one hundred thousand pounds extracted from the 
mines and converted into coin in the eighth century, would have been as ade- 
quate to the effect of maintaining an equilibrium in the price of commodities, as 
a million sterling would have been in the first century. 

*‘ There are no means by which to mark the several steps of the depression 
of prices which accompanied the gradual consumption of the precious metals 
between the first and ninth centuries ; and even in the ages that followed, the 
facts are scattered among so vast a mass of documents, and the variations in the 
real value of the nominal money were so great, that though the influence of the 
destruction of the precious metals on the depression of price can admit of no 
doubt, yet that influence can only be calculated in a way far from distinct and 
exact.—Jacob, vol. i. chap. xii. 


Prices appear to have reached their lowest ebb, in England, 
during the time of the Heptarchy. At this period, the precious 
metals had almost ceased to be a circulating medium; and debts 
were paid in what was called living money, consisting of slaves 
and cattle. 

The effect produced by the opening of the mines in Germany, 
Hungary, and Bohemia, was slow and gradual; it not only, how- 
ever, supplied the annual waste, but added to the stock in such a 
manner as to increase money prices in all parts of the world, and 
to give a spur to commerce and industry. 


‘¢ The reign of Henry VII. in England, in which the first discovery of America 
was made, is a period of peculiar importance to the subject of inquiry, as it was 
that from which the circumstances of the precious metals began to experience 
a vast change. Up to that period, the decrease in the existing quantity had been 
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proceeding during several centuries, and immediately after, an increase began, 
which has continued without any interruption, although with much variation, to 
our own time.”’—Jacob, Chap. xvi. 


The first discovery of America did not add much to the stock 
of the precious metals. Hispaniola produced gold in but small 
quantities, and in twenty years after the discovery, the mines 
were exhausted. Down to the conquest of Mexico by Cortez, the 
whole annual receipts of the Spanish Conquerors did not exceed 
$ 250,000. But in Mexico, the invaders came into possession 
of the whole accumulated treasures of the Aztus, and in Peru 
of those of the Incas. New mines were also speedily opened and 
worked, and the annual amount received by the Spaniards dur- 
ms the twenty-five years that elapsed between the conquest of 

exico and the discovery of Potosi, was raised to upwards of 
three millions of dollars. We have seen that the stock of the 
precious metals, existing in civilized countries at the time of the 
discovery, could not have much exceeded £ 34,000,000 sterling ; 
the short space of twenty-five years therefore added to the quanti- 
ty previously in circulation, not much less than one half. Con- 
sumption would, however, have kept a proportion even greater 
than before; for, a taste for utensils of gold and silver, grew with 
the renewed production, and the conquerors sought atonement for 
their bloodshed and cruelty, by costly offerings to the church. 
At the epoch at which the mines of Potosi were discovered, the 
gold and silver in circulation, cannot, in consequence, be’estimated 
at more than £ 50,000,000 sterling. These mines alone, for many 
years after their discovery, added more than two millions of dol- 
lars to the former produce, while the opening of other mines, 
along with the improvements made in working them, and reduc- 
ing the ores, still further increased the annual supply. Within one 
hundred years, therefore, from the discovery of America, after 
making a deduction for the exportation, which about the same 
time commenced to India, the circulating specie was quadrupled 
in amount. This rapid increase was attended with a more than 
corresponding change in the money price of commodities, which 
appear on an average to have changed their nominal value, with- 
in the same century, in the ratio of nearly five to one. In Spain, 
to which the influx was first directed, gold and silver fell to one 
sixth of their former value. 

The century between 1600 and 1700, saw a further increase 
in the annual product of the mines. But it no longer bore so 
large a proportion to the amount already in circulation, and thus 
had a far less effect upon circulation. Jacob calculates, that in 
1700, the total quantity in Europe, in the form of coin, amounted 
to £ 297,000,000 sterling, or nearly nine times as much as ex- 
isted at the time of the discovery of America. This estimate 
makes due allowance for the waste in circulation, the conversion 
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to other uses, and the export to India; and makes the average 
annual product of the mines to have amounted to £ 3,375,000 
sterling. 

From 1700 to 1809, the annual produce of the mines continued 
to undergo a steady increase ; this fact will be obvious from the 
following view of the sums yielded by those of Mexico: 


Sterling. 
In the ten years from 1700 to 1709, £ 10,777,298 
1710 to 1719, 13,697,297 
1720 to 1729, 17,131,921 
1730 to 1739, 18,800,395 
1740 to 1749, 23,302,833 
1750 to 1759, 26,197,936 
1760 to 1769, 23,506,012 
1770 to 1779, 34,912,858 
1780 to 1789, 40,318,948 
1790 to 1799, 48,191,711 
1800 to 1809, 47,142,814 


This is the return of the amount which paid duty; and Humboldt 
estimates that one fifth of the amount produced did not do so. 
When this fifth is added, and when proper allowance is made for 
the quantity furnished by Spanish South America, by Brazil, by 
Europe, and Asia, the whole average annual product, from 1700 
to 1809, may be taken at £ 8,000,000 sterling. 

The breaking out of the Revolution in the Spanish colonies, 
was almost fatal to the mining interests. Most of the more im- 
portant establishments were broken up in the course of the bloody 
and almost exterminating wars waged in those countries. The 
capital invested was destroyed, and the skill and intelligence de- 
voted to the pursuit driven away. The mines of Europe have 
also become less productive, and although some new and impor- 
tant workings have been opened in the Russian empire, the whole 
production of the world, for the last twenty-two years, has de- 
creased. From 1809 to 1829, it has not averaged more than 
£ 5,000,000 sterling per annum; this is less than was furnished 
by Mexico alone, Gor the average of ten years, from 1800 to 
1809. 

This diminished production is attended with an increased de- 
mand. Before the discovery of America, utensils of gold or sil- 
ver were confined in their use to persons of the very highest 
rank ; or to ecclesiastical corporations of the utmost wealth. The 
arts of gilding and plating were but little employed, and more 
of the metals were lost by mere wear, than were consumed in 
the manufacture of plate or other articles of luxury. The change 
in this respect has continued progressive to the present day. 
The more equal and general diffusion of wealth, has rendered 
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what were formerly marks of high rank, and badges of superior 
opulence, necessaries of life to the middling classes of all coun- 
tries, and even to the labouring population of some. Tea first 
began to be used about 1700, and at the present day, the single 
article of tea-spoons, consumes more silver than was employed 
in all the other species of plate before that epoch. Spoons and 
forks now require, in their manufacture, one half the silver that 
is worked up in Great Britain; while a century ago, the former 
had hardly crept into general use, and the latter were confined 
to a few families of rank and fashion, at so late a date as 1818. 
Our late visitor Captain Hall, in his tirade on this pointed sub- 
ject, ought to have remembered how little in advance of us the 
British nation was in this respect ; for it was only in that year, 
that we heard a muscadin classing the nations of the earth, in 
point of civilization, by the number of the prongs of their forks ; 
and we recollect that he had not at that time assigned to Britain 
the high rank which is now claimed for her. We have to confess 
that we were forcibly reminded of this scientific classification, 
at no remote period, when it was our evil fortune to behold the 
minister of his most Christian Majesty Charles X., at a civic 
feast in one of our cities, that shall be nameless, endeavouring to 
convey peas to his mouth on a villainous instrument of iron, with 
no more than two prongs. 

The consumption of silver, in plate, in Great Britain, amounts 
annually to 1,275,316 oz. ; that employed in the manufacture of 
plated ware, to 900,000 oz. ; that used in watch cases to 500,000 
oz. ; while for a variety of minor purposes, not less than 500,000 
oz., more are used. The aggregate value of these is about £820,000 
sterling. 

The value of the gold employed for manufacturing purposes, 
is much greater than that of silver, and has for many years been 
upon the increase; it is estimated by Jacob at about double. 
From the consumption of France, England, and Switzerland, of 
which a tolerably correct estimate may be formed, he computes 
the whole value of the precious metals employed in the arts, at 
£ 5,600,000 sterling. This exceeds the sum that has been stated 
as the present annual produce of the mines. But to this is to be 
added the annual loss by the abrasion of coin, which is estimated 
at about £900,000 sterling, and the drain to the East Indies. 
The last has indeed become far less than it once was, but has not 
ceased altogether. 

Taking all these circumstances into account, it is estimated 
that the stock of coin, which in 1809 amounted to £380,000,000 
sterling, must have fallen in 1829 to £ 313,000,000 sterling, or 
has been diminished nearly one sixth. 

In spite of the new prospects that the mines of our southern 
states present, and of the increased product of the Russian em- 
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pire, it must be many years before capital of sufficient amount 
can be invested in them, to enable them to replace the mines of 
South America. Nor does it appear probable that the latter coun- 
try will for many years assume so settled an aspect as to tempt 
the investment of foreign capital. Our author therefore concludes, 
that : 


**On a review of the several countries which yield gold and silver, no very 
sanguine hopes can or will be indulged, that a great or material increase in their 
production is likely to take place in the course of a few years.” 


This decrease in the quantity of circulating specie which has 
already taken place, and is likely to continue, must produce great 
and marked effects upon money prices. How far it will affect 
the condition and prospects of mankind, we should think it im- 
possible to foretell. It has not yet produced as great a change 
as might at first sight have been anticipated; and as we found 
that money prices rose at first, in a ratio higher than that at 
which the precious metals increased in quantity, it is possible 
that the fall may not be as rapid as the rate at which their quan- 
tity decreases. It is besides impossible to say to what extent 
the influence of paper money, for fifteen years of almost un- 
bounded confidence in the faith of government, and the solvency 
of banks, may have extended the inevitable consequences of a 
diminution of the stock of gold and silver. The remarks of Mr. 
Jacob on this question deserve notice, and we shall close our ar- 
ticle with an extract from them. 


“If the prices of commodities were regulated solely by the quantity of the 
circulating medium, as the latter in the twenty years had declined at the rate of 
thirteen per cent., we might calculate that the fall on the former should be in 
the same ratio. If, as we know to be the fact, the mass of commodities had been 
greatly increased in the period, whilst the circulating medium had diminished, 
we should find an additional decline in the prices of commodities. But the de- 
cline would be liable to counteraction from several causes, which might give ad- 
ditional power to the circulating medium, and enable a Jess portion of it to per- 
form the same offices as would under other circumstances require a larger por- 
tion. 

“In 1810, from the state of the whole of Europe being engaged in war, both 
the treasuries of the several states, and the military chests of the various armies, 
must have caused a large quantity of the existing money to have been in a state 
of inactivity. The difficulty of conveying money from place to place was great, 
and the internal negotiation of bills of exhange, in most parts of the continent, 
was suspended. Each man who had money kept it by him, instead of lodging 
it in the hands of banks or bankers, because none of them enjoyed security, or 
possessed credit. In 1830, the case was altered. ‘The conveyance of money 
was easy, secure, and especially rapid. If gold was more valuable in one place 
than in others, a few hours would convey it by steam vessels to the place where 
it was wanted. Banks were established every where, which furnished inland 
bills to the parts of the same country, and foreign bills to other countries, which 
in many cases made the removal of specie unnecessary. The exchequers of 
states could rely on their credit to supply the place of money, till it could be 
collected from the regular sources, and as no armies were on foot, there was no 
money kept in a state of inactivity in the military chests. 

‘** From these altered circumstances, whose influence it is difficult to calculate, 
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the depression of prices, which would be the natural result of a diminution of 
money, and an increase of exchangeable goods, had been prevented or lessened. 

‘*If it should be thought that the increase of the mass of material wealth in 
Europe and America, has kept pace with what we know to have been the in- 
crease in the population of those divisions, it may be stated at about thirty-two 

er cent. in the twenty years, which, added to thirteen per cent. diminished 
in the mass of money, would cause a natural decline in prices, at the rate of for- 
ty-five per cent. 

‘* This rate of decline would be retarded by the increased power given to 
money, from the several causes which have been alluded to. It is difficult to 
determine, in such a complex system of exchanges of material wealth as is es- 
tablished in all civilized countries, how fara declining quantity of money is coun- 
teracted by the additional power given to it. It is much more difficult to calcu- 
late the additional power, than it is to estimate the decline in quantity.” 

oe » e o os eo ° ® @ 


** The cultivators of the soil are the most numerous part of the community. 
Their products are the least complicated in their origin, and the most simple in 
their distribution, and therefore are likely to be the first affected by any increase 
in the value of the precious metals. They would be the first to experience the 
difficulty of obtaining the usual weight of gold and silver, if those metals be- 
came more rare, for the usual measure of corn, of meat, of cotton, of wool, and 
other agricultural products. In this country (England) where the cultivators 
are a class of capitalists distinct from the proprietors, their capitals have gene- 
rally been diminishing, while the decline of the mines has been proceeding, and 
the application of their produce to other purposes than that of coin has been in- 
creasing. It certainly does not follow from these two courses having been 
simultaneous, that one is the cause of the other. ‘The same has been the condi- 
tion of the cultivators of the ground in every other country, as far as it is accurate- 
ly known. In every part of the continent of Europe, the same complaints are 
heard, however various be the tenures on which land is held. Such complaints 
are not bounded by the limits of Europe. The cultivators of North America as- 
sert that the prices of their productions yield them no profit, especially those of 
corn, tobacco, cotton, and rice. The same is the case in the West India islands, 
and according to common reports, in South America, and inIndia. There must 
be some general cause producing such extensive effects, which are thus felt 
alike where taxation is high or low, under despotic and free governments ; and 
whether the land is cultivated by slaves, by serfs, by hired labourers, or by pro- 

rietors. 
ar It would lead into a field far too extensive, to speculate on what would be the 
effect in another twenty or forty years, if the same difference should continue 
between the production of the precious metals, as appears to have been in ope- 
ration for twenty years. It may however be observed, that the world is really ve 
little richer or poorer from the proportion of metallic wealth that may be distri- 
buted over its surface ; that the whole mass of material wealth is neither dimi- 
nished nor increased, by any change in the relative weight of gold and silver to 
the usual measures of other commodities, The only benefit to the world in 

eneral, from the increase of these metals, is, that it acts as a general stimulus to in- 

ustry, by that gradual rise of money price which it exhibits to the view. The 
only evil from the diminution of these metals, is the discouragement it may pre- 
sent to industry, by the apparent loss or lessened profit, when the result of la- 
bour is reckoned in gold and silver, and not in other commodities. It matters 
little to him who raises a bushel of wheat, whether it is exchanged for an 
ounce or a pennyweight of silver, provided it will procure for him the same 
quantity of cloth, shoes, liquors, furniture, or other necessaries which may be 
desirable to him. The relation of the different classes of society to each other, 
but still more those of different individuals to each other, will be changed, but 
the change will be made very slowly, and be soonanly peverren in one or two 
years; and even at the end of a generation only noticed by those who look back 
with the means of comparing prices at different periods.” 
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Art. IV.—De la Religion, considérée dans sa source, ses formes 
et ses développements. Par M. Bensamin Constant. (Paris: 
1825—1831.)—Of Religion, considered in its Origin, its 
Forms and Developments.—By Bensamin Constant. (Paris: 
1825—1831.) 


Tue general interest which the work of B. Constant on Re- 
ligion has called forth in France and throughout Europe, would 
of itself be a sufficient reason for giving a sketch of the design of 
the author, and of the contents and character of the work. The 
fourth and the fifth volumes appeared very soon after the last 
French Revolution in July 1830, and a short time before the 
death of Constant. Even a summary account of the book may 
enable our readers to judge of its merits, and to comprehend the 
general interest with which it was received in the midst of great 
political excitement, in which the author, together with his friend 
Lafayette, bore a distinguished part. 

Many, indeed, took up this book with incredulous anticipa- 
tions, greatly wondering that a man who was known only as a 
politician, and a general scholar, should appear before the world 
as the author of a theological work—not for the purpose of sur- 
veying the boundary between religion and law, church and state, 
but to search the deep things of that mysterious science ; to make 
the history and philosophy of religion the subject of laborious 
investigation and a learned analysis. But those to whom a more 
familiar acquaintance with the natural history of the human mind 
opened a clearer view of the continual ebbing and flowing of 
public opinion in France, might have predicted that the best ge- 
neral work on religion would come from the pen of a statesman, 
a friend of liberty, whose experience would be to him a reve- 
lation of the cause of the failure of so many struggles and mighty 
efforts, and of the true object towards which all these changes, 
though imperceptibly, tended. 

When the French Revolution stretched forth its spectral hand 
in the midst of the banquet hall of despotic Europe, her thou- 
sands of lords looked with trembling upon the bloody fingers, 
and not one of her political soothsayers had wisdom enough to 
read the mysterious hand-writing, or courage enough to make 
known the interpretation thereof. Indeed, the friends of freedom, 
not less than its enemies, saw with fear the first instinctive out- 
breakings of a spirit which seemed directed not only against the 
prevailing despotism, but against all social order, religion, civili- 
zation, and refinement. It was natural that the first desperate 
reaction against an oppressive state of things should not discrimi- 
nate between the hostile principle itself, and those powers in 
themselves friendly to freedom, which had been forced into an 
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alliance with despotism. But every one who has studied the his- 
tory of this age of revolutions, and whose mind is free enough 
to rise above the fears of the present, and the prejudices of the 
past, and calmly to follow the onward course of the spirit of liber- 
ty from its first glorious manifestations in this country, cannot 
mistake the object to which, notwithstanding all its wanderings, 
it really tends. True, this spirit of liberty has at times appeared 
as a destroying angel; but the angel has passed over the great 
interests and hopes of mankind, which have in the soul of man 
a safe habitation, secured by the protecting hand of God. It is 
not religion, civilization, and refinement, the genuine fruits and 
tests of humanity, at which the spirit of this age, the spirit of 
liberty, is aiming its fatal darts; it is a principle which partakes 
alike of the sheer fickleness of chance, and the uncontroulable, in- 
exorable, and irrational nature of fate; a power which borrows 
the sword of the law in order to tyrannise over conscience, and 
arrays itself in the majesty of religion in order to trample upon 
the rights of men by divine authority. It is despotism in every 
shape, persecuting or patronising, destroying or corrupting, at 
which the finger of Providence is pointed, against which all the 
signs of the times do prophesy. A death warrant is inscribed 
on every pillar of the tottering palace of authority ; and it needs 
not the prophetic vision of a Daniel, but the simple gift of com- 
mon sense, to read what is written: ‘‘God hath numbered thy 
kingdom, and finished it; thou art weighed in the balance, and 
art found wanting ; thy kingdom is divided, and given’’—to those 
to whom, under God, it belongs, to rule as well as to obey. H 
is now understood by all, that civilization and refinement are not, 
what Tacitus says they were made to be by imperious Rome— 
‘‘ parts of servitude.”’ Both experience and philosophy have shown 
that the restraints which equal laws, an enlightened conscience, 
and good taste, impose on the conduct of man, are in fact not 
restrictions, but ehlargements of his freedom ; and that religion, 
instead of being the natural enemy, is in truth the foundation of 
the perfect law of liberty. 

The intimate and indissoluble connexion between liberty and 
religion, and the self-destroying tendency of those who have 
thought loyalty to freedom inconsistent with loyalty to faith, have 
never been more deeply felt, and more eloquently set forth, than 
by B. Constant. He says,— 


‘** Take the fundamental precepts of all religions according to the letter, you 
will always find them to accord with the most enlarged principles of liberty ; we 
might say, with principles of liberty so enlarged, that even to this day their ap- 
plication has appeared to be impracticable in our political associations. But 
examine the history of religions, you will often find the authority they have cre- 
ated, working in concert with the powers of the world for the annihilation of 
liberty. By placing force on the side of faith, they put courage on the side of 
doubt. 
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«¢ When a vexatious government maintains by force the superstition which sup- 
ports its injustice, the friends of liberty may become unbelievers ; and these un- 
believers are then the heroes and the martyrs. But even their virtues are remem- 
brances of another doctrine. There is in their systema noble inconsistency. 
It is a heritage of their religious sentiment ; they owe to this sentiment their 
inward power. 

“ Cassius, educated in the maxims of Epicurus, and rejecting with him all ex- 
istence after this life, invoked in the midst of battle the manes of the great Pom- 
pey, and in his last conversations with Brutus, ‘yes,’ cried he, ‘it would be 
beautiful if there were invisible beings who take an interest in human affairs. 
It would be beautiful if we were strong, not only in our land troops and our 
fleet, but also through the assistance of the immortals in a cause so noble and so 
holy.’” 


It is clear, then, that religion and liberty are not antagonist, 
but kindred principles, and that the peculiar hatred and infuriate 
zeal which have signalized the conflicts between mistaken liberty 
and deluded religion, must be explained, not by a natural enmity 
between the two principles, but by the same reason which ac- 
counts for a foreign war being less bloody than a civil war, more 
especially, a war of brother against brother. 

We will now lay before our readers the groundplot of the 
work, with our own views on some of its most interesting topics. 

Herder has written outlines of the philosophy of universal his- 
tory ; Constant has selected one branch of this vast undertaking 
for the subject of his investigation. His work is properly a phi- 
losophic sketch of the history of religion in the world. It is 
neither a bare narrative, nor a mere speculative system; but a 
philosophical account of the most interesting facts which have 
led the writer to those general, distinct, and most influential 
views which he wishes to communicate to his readers. He is 
aware that only the effects of religion, the forms under which it 
appears in the world, are the subject of observation and history, 
while the principle of religion itself, can be reached only by trac- 
ing effects and phenomena to their cause, which is the province 
of philosophy... Accordingly, he begins his work with giving us 
so much of the philosophy of religion as is necessary to distin- 
guish it from its own manifestations and forms, as well as from 
other principles of action, particularly that of an enlightened 
self-interest (intérét bien entendu.) He then proceeds to ex- 
amine the various forms or manifestations of the religious prin- 
ciple. He treats first of religion in its grossest form of doctrine 
and worship, as adapted to the savage state of man, while his 
whole existence is precarious, depending on the chase, such as 
that of the Tartars, and many African and American tribes. He 
next considers the state of religion among men, when they ex- 
change the hunter’s life for agriculture, and the isolated tempo- 
rary hut for more solid and contiguous dwellings; the forms of 
religion among barbarians who have ceased to be savages. In 
the last place, he considers the forms of religion that belong to 
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the civilized state of man. The manifestation of the religious 
principle in these three stages is materially affected by the estab- 
lishment of a dominant priesthood in some countries, as in 
Egypt, Meroe, and Hindostan; and the comparatively indepen- 
dent development of the human mind in others, as in ancient 
Greece. Accordingly, B. Constant makes a distinction between 
sacerdotal and independent religions, and treats of the peculiar 
characteristics of each, particularly that of stability in the one, 
and progressiveness in the other. 

This philosophical history of religion, evincing great learning 
and profound research, united with bold and lofty speculation, 
comprises the idolatry of the savages, and the polytheism, with 
some vestiges of monotheism, among the Egyptians, Hindoos, 
Greeks, Romans, and Scandinavians. There are also frequent 
references to Judaism and Christianity, showing the author’s 
views on these religions. 

His plan in delineating the various forms of faith is not to give 
a detailed account of each, but to show in them the gradual un- 
folding of the human mind which creates them, struggles against, 
and replaces them by others. ‘Each period,”’ he says, ‘‘ con- 
siders that which is adapted to what it calls its superior light, as 
the impassable limits of what is good and true. But a new period 
comes in its turn to remove these limits, and sets up new bound- 
aries, which succeeding generations are destined to displace in 
order to extend them still farther.’’ 

We shall now advert more particularly to some of the most 
interesting inquiries contained in the work ; and as of late, the 
very foundation of religion, the religious nature of man, has been 
denied or questioned by some even in this country, we will offer 
on this abstract subject a few more remarks than we should other- 
wise venture to intrude upon the practical partialities of the 

ublic. 
, The general remarks of B. Constant on the principle of re- 
ligion, possess this great merit above those of other writers of 
high standing, that their only object is the intrinsic truth, not 
the utility of religion. He says,— 

*¢ Some philosophers, who in attacking the — religion, have wished to 
preserve the principles which are the foundation of all religion, still do not con- 
sider these principles, except under the most ignoble and gross point of view, 
as taking the place of penal laws. When we read their writings, we perceive 
that they are anxious that religion should serve them forthwith as a sort of ‘ gens 
d’armerie,’ that it should guaranty their property, secure their lives, discipline their 
children, and maintain order in their families. It might be said that they have a 


sort of fear of believing for nothing: religion, they think, ought to pay them in 
services, what they concede to it in faith.” 


The first great truth which B. Constant endeavours to estab- 
lish, is this, that religion, whatever be its nature, is not a some- 
thing introduced into the mind from without, either by instruc- 
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tion or example, authority, persuasion, or fear ; that it is not the 
result of education, of public opinion, or the laws and institutions 
of society. All these circumstances are more or less calculated 
to favour or modify the growth of religion ; but it could not be- 
come a principle in man, if there was not in his own nature a fit- 
ness and tendency to receive, and to assimilate the nourishment, 
which circumstances may furnish for the formation of the religious 
character. For, as a German philosopher says, “ nothing can be 
established, unless it be founded in nature, even if afterward it 
should become contrary to nature.”’ 

B. Constant considers the religious principle as a fundamental 
law of human nature; so that the history of the various forms of 
religion makes a part of what may be called the natural history 
of mankind. It is not an innate idea, but a native tendency of 
the human mind; and as such it is universal and indestructible, 
however the forms it assumes at different times and places may 


vary. 


*€ Savage hordes, barbarous tribes, nations which are in the meridian of social 
life, those who languish in the decrepitude of civilization, all experience the 
power of this indestructible sentiment. 

** Collins, in his account of the English colony in New Wales, pretends that 
the inhabitants of New Holland do not worship any being visible or invisible ; 
and immediately after, he speaks of the sacrifices which they offer to the souls 
of the dead ; of the fear with which they inspire them, of their confidence in sor- 
cerers, and of the gross artifices which these employ to increase their influence. 
Now, a people who invoke those who are no more, who have recourse to magic, 
who believe in supernatural powers, in a connexion between these powers and 
man, and in means to propitiate them, evidently profess a religion of some kind. 

**It must be that this disposition is inherent in man; since there is no one who 
has not been more or less affected by it, in the silence of the night, upon the 
sea shore, in the loneliness of the country ; there is no one who has not for a mo- 
ment forgotten himself, felt as if borne along upon the waves of a vague contem- 
plation, and plunged into an ocean of new and disinterested thought, bearing no 
relation to the narrow relations of this life. The man who is the most under the 
control of his active and personal desires, has nevertheless, in spite of himself, 
been overcome by these emotions, which have raised him above all particular 
and individual views. They spring up within him, when he least expects them. 
All that in material things belongs to nature, to the universe, to immensity ; 
every thing in the moral world which excites tenderness and enthusiasm ; the sight 
of a glorious action, of a generous sacrifice, of a danger courageously encounter- 
ed, of the sorrow of another relieved or comforted, of a contempt for vice, of 
devotion to misfortune, of resistance to tyranny, rouses and cherishes this mys- 
terious disposition ; and if a habit of egotism leads a man to smile at this his mo- 
mentary exaltation, he will nevertheles smile at it with a secret shame, which 
he hides under an appearance of irony ; for a silent instinct still teaches him that 
he is doing violence to the noblest part of his being. 

** There is, we have said, something indestructible in religion; it is neither a 
discovery of the enlightened man, unknown to the ignorant man, nor an error of 
the ignorant man, from which he who is enlightened can free himself. But it is 
necessary to distinguish between the inward principle and the forms, between 
the religious sentiment and religious institutions. The inward principle is al- 
ways the same, immutable, eternal ; the form is variable and transitory. Thus 
the fact that any religious form is attacked, the fact that philosophy points its 
reasonings, irony its sarcasms, intellectual liberty its indignation, against this 
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form ; the fact that in Greece, for example, Evhemeros dethrones the gods of 

Olympus; the fact that at Rome Lucretius proclaims the mortality of the soul, 

and the vanity of our hopes; the fact that still later Lucian insults the Homeric 

dogmas, or Voltaire the dogmas of his time; in fine, the fact that a whole gene- 

ration seems to applaud the contempt with which they overwhelmed a long ve- 

nerated faith—all these facts do not prove that man is willing to part with reli- 
ion. It only Pane that the form thus attacked, being no longer adapted to 
e human mind, the religious sentiment has separated itself from it.” 


This fundamental, universal, and indestructible principle, which 
is pooue to man, which impels and enables him to do and to 
suffer what no other principle of his nature could effect or ex- 
plain—this mysterious power within him, what is it, or how can 
it be defined, if any thing so indefinite or incalculable in its 
effects admits of a definition? In order to come to any thing like 
a definite conception, it is necessary that we should follow up 
the various streams of human effort, which, under the name of 
religion, have alternately blessed or desolated the world, and 
trace them to their hidden springs in human nature. 

The faithful inquirer, whose vision is too enlarged to believe 
the whole truth confined within the narrow scope of what he sees 
of human history, and at the same time too true to seek in the 
clouds of his own fancy, will not fail to discern in the healthiest 
growth, as well as in the wildest excrescences of religion, the 
germ of infinity in the soul of man. 


**In the midst of the successes and triumphs of man, neither this universe 
which he has subjugated, nor the social order he has established, nor the laws 
he has proclaimed, nor his gratified desires, nor his various enjoyments, satisfy 
his soul. A desire is ever rising up within him, asking for something more. He 
has examined, travelled over, conquered, adorned his dwelling place, and he 
longs for another sphere. He has become the master of visible and finite nature, 
and he thirsts after one that is invisible and without bounds. He has provided 
for those interests which are more complicated and factitious, and which seem 
more important. He has learnt every thing, calculated every thing; and he is 
w of being occupied only with interests and calculations. A voice cries from 
jag of his being, and says to him that all these things are only me- 
chanism, more or less ingenious, more or Jess perfect, but cannot be the term or 
the boundary of his existence, and that what he has taken for an end, was but a 
series of means. 

* We feel an undefined desire after something better than we know; the reli- 
gious sentiment offers us something better. We feel oppressed by the bonds 
which restrain and enthral us; the religious sentiment announces to us a time 
when we shall break through these bonds. We are weary with the agitations of 
life, which without ever subsiding, are so monotonous, that they render both sa- 
tiety inevitable, and repose impossible ; the religious sentiment gives us an idea 
of a repose ineffable and ever free from satiety. In fine, the religious sentiment 
is that cry which nothing can silence, that reaching forward of the soul towards 
the unknown, the infinite, which no one can entirely subdue, with whatever 
distracting objects he may surround himself, or with whatever ingenuity he may 
strive to stupify or degrade himself.” 


These words, which seem to us to reach the very heart of re- 
ligion, as well as every religious mind, may appear to many as 
somewhat too vague, perhaps, as too eloquent or poetical, to be 
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philosophically or practically true. But the more we meditate 
on these views, and think of every thing that is or has been the 
object of religious thought or feeling-among men, so much the 
more clearly we perceive that the éssence of religion consists 
in the tendency of the soul of man to the Infinite. We will 
mention here only some of the most important points which are 
allowed by all to lie within the range of religious subjects. It 
will be perceived that the being, as well as every power or func- 
tion of the human mind, are within the sphere of religion as soon 
as they reach beyond the limits of time and space; so that we 
see why religion is at once superior to all other human pursuits, 
and yet intimately connected with each; for it consists in the 
infinite tendency and extensibleness of all the endeavours of the 
mind. Thus, the consciousness of our own existence is in itself 
not a matter of religion ; but the belief in the infinite continuation 
of this existence, the immortality of the soul, is one of the fun- 
damentals of religion. Thus self-love, and the love of our nearest 
friends, our country, and all mankind, or in other words, do- 
mestic attachment, patriotism, and philanthropy, are not, strictly 
speaking, subjects of religion; but the interest of the living in 
the souls of the departed, in a world of spirits, and the greatest 
enlargement, as well as concentration of all our faculties in the 
conception, adoration, and love of one supreme and infinite spirit, 
these are universal and vital principles of religion. Thus the feel- 
ing of dependence on_ persons and circumstances for support and 
success in life, becomes a religious feeling if it expand into a re- 
liance on an all-overruling Providence. Thus, friendship, the 
love of duty, and every purpose or affection, assume a religious 
character, as soon as they press on beyond the bounds of limited 
desires or obligations, with the divine energy of self-sacrifice. 
Even ambition, anger, revenge, envy, and other passions, good 
and evil, as well as the elements and various powers of nature, 
personified by the imagination, have been worshipped on account 
of their incalculable strength and influence. Thus in the highest 
efforts of poetry and philosophy, we see the effulgence of the re- 
ligious principle; and with the same feeling, though perhaps 
unconscious of the ground of it, we say of a person who devotes 
himself with infinite care and zeal to any one pursuit, however 
limited in itself, and is thus truly faithful in the least thing, that 
he performs his duty religiously. 

It would be easy to illustrate this fundamental view of religion, 
by a great number of examples ; but those already adduced, seem 
sufficient to guide the judgment in inquiring into the nature of 
religion, and the difference as well as the connexion between 
this and other principles of action. 

This view of religion, as the tendency of the soul, and all its 
powers, to infinity, affords also a philosophical criterion to dis- 
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criminate between true and false religion.* That religion is 
false, the object of which, though considered as infinite in its na- 
ture, is in reality finite or limited. God, therefore, is the only 
true object of religion; other things bear a religious character, 
only as partaking of his infinite nature. The adoration of any 
power of nature or of man, is superstition, and if it be wor- 
shipped under any image or emblen, it is idolatry. 

We now return from this sketch of our own conceptions of the 
religious principle, to the work of B. Constant. Though his 
views on religion seem to us fixed on the true ground, they at 
times are too vague, and then again we find them too limited. 
We agree with him in considering the heart, rather than the 
head, as the birthplace of religion, because the aspiration of 
reason to contemplate God, and the effort of the will to conform 
to his law, must have a motive, must be a prompting of the heart ; 
so that the love of God is rightly held to be the source of all 
religious philosophy and practice. But we think it too limited 
a view of religion to make it wholly a matter of sentiment or 
feeling. The intellect and the will, no less than the feelings, 
are capable of endless enlargement ; and if religion consist in the 
tendency of the soul, with all its powers to infinitude, it is certain 
that true religion must consist in contemplating and obeying, as 
well as loving God. The fact that a contracted use of reason, 
has led men, particularly in France, to materialism and atheism, 
has induced Constant, with many other minds of more profound 
habits of thought than the French Encyclopedists, to believe 
“that the sphere of reason is altogether material, and leads only 
to scepticism, with regard to things which are not material.” 
But it is evident that our reason is competent to contemplate not 
only objects of our senses, but likewise those of our conscious- 
ness, such as thoughts, feelings, resolutions, which we know not 
through our senses, but by the simple reflection of the mind upon 
its own operations. Our senses make us acquainted with the 
material world ; our consciousness, by which we recognise our- 
selves as rational and moral beings, introduces us to the spiritual 
world; and our reason, reflecting on these facts, discerns in the 
organization of nature and of the human mind, the evidences of 
one supreme and eternal, creative, wise, and beneficent spirit. 
While we consider Constant’s view of religion as too limited, 
when he represents it as entirely a matter of sentiment or feel- 
ing, his mode of speaking of this sentiment seems to us, in other 
instances, liable to an objection of an opposite character. He 
sometimes confounds the religious principle with other elevated, 
strong or tender emotions to which it is closely related, such as 
generous sympathy, and just indignation. But though B. Con- 


* We use the term religion here, in the same wide sense in which we speak 
of moral good and moral eyil. 
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stant may be charged with occasionally confounding the religious 
principle with other elevated sentiments, he never stoops to the 
opposite error of those who make religion the perfection of a 
selfish policy—or to the opinion of Hobbes, who identifies it with 
fear, and knows no other distinction between true and false re- 
ligion, than that between a fear which is sanctioned, and a fear 
which is prohibited by the government of the state. 

With singular felicity, B. Constant shows the superiority of 
the religious principle over that of an enlightened self-interest, 
(intérét bien entendu) which until lately has been the prevalent 
and almost exclusive theory of morals in France. After having 
expressed his respect for the noble character of some of the ad- 
vocates of this system, from which he dissents, he says,— 


‘Impressed with the dangers of a sentiment which is apt to become enthusi- 
asm and delusion, and in the name of which countless crimes have been com- 
mitted, these men distrust all religious emotion, and would substitute for it the 
exact, uncompromising, and unchanging calculations of an enlightened self-inter- 
est. This self-interest they say is sufficient to establish order, and to make the 
laws of morality respected. 

“* We are certainly far from taking any part in that pious exaggeration, which 
attributes all the crimes of periods of unbelief, to the absence of the religious 
sentiment. These deplorable effects of blind passion, effects independent of 
faith, are common to irreligious and to religious ages. 

“Under Alexander VI. the communion preceded, and confession followed, 
murder. 

“* We acknowledge, also, that the necessity of the religious sentiment is not 
sufficiently demonstrated by the excesses of revolutions, during which the in- 
flamed people have found a pleasure in trampling upon ancient objects of vene- 
ration. Revolutions are moments of storm, in which a man forced to judge and 
to act with precipitation, in the midst of the tumult of unchained violence, with- 
out a guide to direct him, without witnesses to restrain him, may, with the most 
upright intentions, deceive himself, and with the purest motives, become crimi- 
nal. The revolutions which religious convictions have caused, have not been 
more exempt from reprehensible and violent actions, than the disturbances 
which liberty has created. The anarchy of the protestant war and its thirty 
years massacres, have equalled the crimes and the anarchy which have soiled 
the pages of the French revolution, and the ferocious piety of the puritans, was 
not less sanguinary than the rep atheism of our demagogues. 

“ But, after having commenced with these very large concessions, we must 
yet ask whether in relinquishing the religious sentiment, which we distinguish 
from religious forms, and in judging himself by the single rule of an enlightened 
self-interest, man would not despoil himself of all that constitutes his supremacy, 
give up his most glorious titles, turn away from his true destiny, shut himself up 
within a sphere not his own, and condemn himself to a degradation contrary to 
his nature. 

“Enlightened self-interest must destroy all that is opposed to it. If man, di- 
rected by this motive, triumphs over passions which are directly opposed to this 
interest, he must likewise overcome all those emotions which would lead him 
away from it. If enlightened self-interest is powerful enough to conquer the 
delirium of the senses, the thirst for riches, the fury of revenge, it will still more 
easily prevail against the emotions of pity, of tenderness, of devotion; these be- 
ing ever opposed by considerations of prudence, selfishness, and fear. Doubt- 
less, in listening to the precepts of enlightened self-interest, we may relinquish 
present enjoyments, but only with a view to obtain future advantages. We 
must abstain from every thing that would be permanently injurious ; and this 
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rule, thegnly morality of enlightened self-interest, must be applied to our gene- 
rous emotions and our virtues, as well as to our selfish passions and our vices. 

‘‘There is not one generous emotion of the heart against which the logic of 
enlightened self-interest cannot arm itself—not one which, according to this 
logic, is not weakness or blindness—not one which enlightened self-interest may 
not crush with its exact calculations, and its victorious equations. 

** Will you say that enlightened self-interest is itself opposed to such a depra- 
vation of our nature, since it invites us to seek that inward satisfaction which 
flows in the midst of misfortune, from the courageous performance of duty ? 
But do you not perceive, that by these words you go back to those involuntary 
emotions which bring ree into a different range of ideas? for strangers as these 
emotions are to all calculation, they disconcert, by their results, the barren les- 
sons of enlightened self-interest. In order to elude the consequences of the 
system you adopt, you distort this system, unworthy of yourself ;—you introduce 
into it an element which it rejects—you restore to the human soul the faculty, 
for it is a faculty, and of all the most precious one, that of being subjected, con- 
trolled, exalted, independently of, and even contrary to, its self-interest. 

‘* If this interest should completely triumph, man should never feel regret, ex- 
cept at finding himself deceived with regard to this interest ; nor would he have 
any other satisfaction than that of having carefully observed its precepts. 

‘*No! nature has not given us an enlightened self-interest for our guide, but 
an inward sentiment. This sentiment teaches us what is evil and what is good. 
Enlightened self-interest shows us what is advantageous and what is hurtful. 

**If then you do not wish to destroy the work of nature, respect this senti- 
ment in every one of its manifestations ; if you put the axe to any of the branches 
of this tree, the trunk is struck with death. 

**If you treat as a chimera the undefinable emotion which seems to us to re- 
veal an infinite being, sole creator, essence of the world, (of what consequence 
is it what terms we make use of to designate it) your reasonings will, without 
your knowing it, in spite of yourself, go farther. 

‘* All that passes in the depths of our soul, is inexplicable ; and if you always 
exact mathematical demonstration, you will only obtain negations. If the reli- 
gious sentiment is a delusion because it cannot be proved, love is a delusion, 
enthusiasm a delirium, sympathy a weakness, devotion an act of madness. 

**]f, as you say, we should extinguish the religious sentiment because it leads 
us astray, we must also smother our pity because it has its dangers, and impor- 
tunes and torments us. We should repress that quick throbbing of the pulse 
that makes us fly to the rescue of the oppressed, because it is not for our inter- 
est to draw upon our head the blows which were not destined for us. 

‘* Above all, we should renounce (think well of it) that liberty which you so 
love : for from one extremity of the earth to the other, the soil which is trodden 
by the foot of man is strewn with the dead bodies of its defenders. It is not en- 
lightened self-interest, which will erect altars to this divinity of great and noble 
souls ; it will wait till others have erected the altars under which it may find a 
secure shelter; and if shaken by violent winds, you will see this enlightened 
self-interest, faithless or timid, desert a proscribed worship, or at most make a 
merit of a shameful neutrality. And has not the experiment been tried? What 
has Europe exhibited for the last twenty years? Enlightened self-interest reign- 
ing without a rival. What have been the fruits of this reign? We repeat that 
we do not speak of crimes. We grant that enlightened self-interest condemns 
them, and that its counsels would have prevented them. But this indifference, 
this servility, this perseverance in calculation, this dexterity in finding pretexts, 
what else was it but enlightened self-interest ? It has served to maintain order 
in disastrous times. Order is necessary to well being ; but it has sacrificed to 
external order, every sentiment, which, if unrestrained, might be hazardous. 
Order is always apparently on the side of power; enlightened self-interest has 
always taken its place on the side of power, if not to assist it, at least to remove 
the obstacles in its way. It has compassionated the victims, but when they 
were dragged to execution it has watched to see that order should not be dis- 
turbed. It has allowed heads to fall, and it has secured property. It has pre- 
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vented pillage and facilitated legal murder. It has assisted in the development 
of the intellectual powers ; true—but while developing it has degraded them. 
Its followers have been intellectual, but this intellect has been at war with 
every sentiment that was not selfish. Self-denial has become an object of de- 
rision. They have tarnished by irony, degraded by disdain, the nature of man, 
and they have called this a just appreciation of things, or a piquant gaiety. 

“ From the very circumstance that they had intellect, they have found a sort of 
pleasure in opposition. Whilst there was no danger, this enlightened self-inter- 
est allowed vanity to criticise indifferently the good as well as the evil. Dan- 
ger appeared, and then enlightened self-interest has taught them prudently to 
applaud evil as well as good ; so that under a moderate government they have 
appeared censorious, and under a violent one, servile. 

‘‘ The virtues have undergone the same degradation as the intellectual pow- 
ers. They have lost the charm which bears witness to their celestial origin ; 
and when we see them so prudent, reserved, anxious not to do too much, we 
readily divine that the soul is wanting in them, and that their true source is 
dried up. They have been charitable, because enlightened self-interest teaches 
the rich that nakedness without resource is to be dreaded. But charity has 
been depreciated. They have not allowed themselves to give alms from com- 
passion; they have taken from the poor man his liberty in exchange for his sub- 
sistence, and have thought themselves benevolent, if in his chains they have 
given him bread. 

**Calculation has not stopped even here: concerned beforehand about the 
generations yet to come, they have reproached the poor man for his natural 
feelings, and his children for their existence. They have cast up how many 
hands are requisite to perform necessary labour. They have proscribed the re- 
mainder of the human race as superfluous ; and they have transformed life into 
a park, which the proprietors have a right to enclose with walls, and to which 
entrance is allowed only at the good pleasure of their indulgence. They have 
practised domestic virtues. It is more consistent with an enlightened self-inter- 
est to live at peace in one’s family than in hostility, and scandal troubles life. 
But the domestic virtues have also been brought down to a low standard. They 
have had the same egotism for their families as they before had for themselves. 
They have repulsed a friend in peril, for fear of alarming an anxious wife. They 
have deserted their country’s cause, because an enlightened self-interest would 
not allow them to risk a daughter’s portion. They have served an unjust go- 
vernment, because an enlightened self-interest would not allow them to obstruct 
the career of a son. 

‘* There was no vice in all this; it was prudence, moral arithmetic; it was 
the logical and reasonable principle in man, separate from that which is noble 
and elevated ; it was, in fine, enlightened self-interest. There are honourable 
exceptions to console us, but these exceptions, are they not the inconsistencies, 
the deviations from this system of egotism, a homage rendered to the power of 
the feelings ?” 

After these general reflections on the essence of religion, B. 
Constant proceeds to trace the history of the religious prin- 
ciple, the various forms under which it has manifested itself, 
their establishment, and the principal changes they have under- 
gone. The relation which his work bears to others, on the his- 
tory and philosophy of religion, he describes in this manner. 

** The learned, in their treatises on religion, have seen neither the priests, nor 
the people, but solely the science. The unbelievers have seen only the priests, 
and in them so many impostors. The faithful have seen in every other religion 
than their own, nothing but deccit or the devil. No one has been disposed to 
see in all beliefs the human heart, and the nature of man. 

** They have hitherto considered only the exterior of religion ; the history of 
the inward sentiment remains still to be understood and written. Dogmas, 
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creeds, rites, and ceremonies, are the forms which the inward sentiment assumes, 
and which it afterwards breaks. According to what laws does it take these 
forms? According to what laws does it change them? These are questions 
which no one has examined.” 


With regard to the connexion between the principle and the 
forms, and the changes they undergo, he observes, — 


“The religious sentiment grows out of the want which man feels of a com- 
munication with invisible powers. The form grows out of the want which he 
likewise feels of rendering the means of this communication, which he thinks he 
has discovered, regular and permanent. Hence, at each epoch, the establish- 
ment of a form adapted to the state of this epoch. 

“ But every established form, however sufficient for the present, contains within 
it the germ of opposition to future progress. It contracts, from the very circum- 
stance of its duration, a dogmatical and stationary cliaracter, which refuses to 
follow the intellect in its discoveries, and the soul in its emotions, which are con- 
tinually becoming more pure and more refined. The religious sentiment then 
separates itself from this form, which has become as it were petrified ; it calls for 
another, which will not wound it, and it does not rest until it has found it. This 
is the history of religion.” 


The author is aware, that his view of a continual change in the 
forms, might be misconstrued into a disbelief of revealed religion, 
which he professes to hold in the form of Protestant Christianity. 
He says, 


**'To prevent any one from taking advantage of a phrase to which he might 
attach a sense which does not belong to it, in order to accuse us of a disbelief 
in the revelation which is the foundation of the faith of all the civilized na- 
tions of Europe, we ought to remark, that by saying that the inward senti- 
ment takes a form and afterwards breaks it, we do not deny that this form may 
be presented to it in a supernatural manner when it receives it, and that it may 
be freed from it in a supernatural manner when it breaks it. This is what has 
actually happened, according to the literal account of our sacred books. The 
Jewish law was a divine law, offered to the Hebrews by the Supreme Power 
who instructed them, and it was accepted by the religious sentiment of that na- 
tion. This law nevertheless was good only for a time, and was replaced by the 
new law ; that is to say, the ancient form was broken by its author, that the reli- 
gious sentiment might be induced and authorized to detach itself from it, and a 
new form be substituted. 

*¢ To affirm that the germ of the religious sentiment is found in the heart of 
man, is surely not to assign to this gift of heaven a purely human origin. 

*¢ The Infinite Being has placed this germ in our bosoms in order to prepare 
us for the truths which we are to learn. 

“ We are supported here by the authority of St. Paul, who says that God had 
left the nations, for a certain time, to seek him by their own efforts. The more 
we are convinced that religion has been revealed to us by supernatural means, 
the more readily we ought to admit that we have within us the — to receive 
these miraculous communications. It is this faculty which we call the religious 
sentiment.” 


In describing the various forms of religion, Constant, as we 
have before observed, begins with that which belongs to the sa- 
vage state. The description he gives of man in this condition, is 
highly interesting and instructive. The savage, like the child, 
feels constantly surrounded by unknown powers, on which his 
existence and happiness depend. Any thing may become an 
object of his worship, for every thing to him is a cause of won- 
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der. Every thing that moves, is to him a living thing, though 
it be a round stone rolling on the ground; and every living 
thing has its design, and he himself is the object of all designing 
powers, the centre of the universe. Polytheism therefore seems 
the most natural form of the religious principle in its infant state, 
if man be left to himself. But even among those hordes which 
are addicted to the grossest idolatry, we find views of a very 
different nature, glimpses of gospel truth, bold conjectures of 
divining reason, or visitings from higher spheres of light. 


** An American savage, who had a bull for an idol, declared one day to the 
missionary who interrogated him, that he did not adore the bull itself, but a 
manitou of bulls hidden under the earth, giving life by his breath to every ani- 
mal of this species. He added, that those who adored bears believed in a mani- 
tou of bears. When he was asked whether there did not exist one for men, he 
answered in the affirmative. 

** This is evidently an effort of the savage to generalize his conceptions ; it is 
the religious sentiment striving against a gross form, which envelops and con- 
strains it. 

** Above the idols, material divinities, created by the want of the moment, in- 
voked and then destroyed, there always hovers a notion more vague, more mys- 
terious, less applicable to common life, and which still fills the soul of the wor- 
shipper with a more profound respect and a deeper emotion. With the savage 
as with the civilized man, the religious tendency is directed toward the idea of 
infinity, of immensity. Hence the Great Spirit, who dwells embosomed in clouds, 
beyond the mountains, or within the impenetrable abysses of the ocean, always 
invisible, seldom implored, because he takes little interest in the destiny of the 
inhabitants of earth, but towards whom the soul nevertheless rises, thus striving 
after conceptions more noble than that which ignorance furnishes to men. 

“This tendency is very imperious, since it is found among the most brutish 
hordes. The Cucis, or mountaineers of Tipra, in the east of Bengal, are the 
most ignorant and most ferocious savages. Nevertheless, they recognise a Great 
Spirit different from all other divinities they adore, and whom they dare not re- 
present by any image.’’ 


The relation between the savage and his idol, which he thinks 
endowed with passions and weaknesses like his own, is essen- 
tially selfish. ‘*The Koriack says to his idol in sacrificing to 
him dogs and reindeers, ‘ Receive our gifts, but send us in re- 
turn what we expect from thee.’’’ On the contrary, the adora- 
tion of the Great Spirit, the Manitou of the earth, the seas, and 
the heavens, is impressed with a resignation altogether religious 
and moral. Though the object of the savage in the connexion 
with his idol is selfish, yet it is founded on the idea of mutual 
good faith, and thus fosters the moral sentiment. The savage 
punishes his idol, if after all his prayers and sacrifices it does not 
fulfil his desires, as faithless to its engagement, and perjured. The 
same sentiment we see operating on a larger scale, when we 
read that in China, a certain deity was proscribed, and its priests 
punished by a decree of the highest tribunal in Pekin, because 
the god had not, according to the promises made by his priests, 
restored to health the darling child of a father, who had faithfully 
performed all the sacrifices required of him by these interpreters 
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of the divine will. The idols are also used to solemnize contracts 
and promises to others. In the island of Nuka-Hiva, the rights 
of persons, families, and property, are secured by a religious con- 
secration (Taboo. ) 


‘* The belief of the American tribes enjoins on them the duty of respecting 
the envoys from neighbouring nations. These envoys, placed under the pro- 
tection of the Great Spirit, cannot be ill treated without its being considered a 
crime, andthe guilty persons would be given up to inevitable destruction. Even 
the messengers sent to declare a war of devastation and extermination, are list- 
ened to in silence, and reconducted with scrupulous care to the limits of the 
territory. Religion, then, is beneficent in its grossest state.” 

One of the earliest religious notions, is that of two fundamen- 
tal principles, the power of good, and power of evil, with their 
dependent spirits. The good god, however, is always repre- 
sented as superior, or finally triumphant over the hostile prin- 
ciple. 

We find also among the savages, ideas of a future life, closely 
resembling the present. 


** A traveller who had stopped in a hut, found two savages in despair at the 
loss of a son four years old. The father died some days afterward. The tears 
of the mother immediately ceased ; she appeared calm and resigned. When 
interrogated by the traveller, she answered, the thought that her child of so 
tender an age would not be able to obtain subsistence in the land of spirits, had 
caused her agony. Now, that her husband was with him, she felt easy about 
his fate, and she only longed to rejoin them.” 


Thus, in the early ages of the world, and even to this day, we 
find the pure gold of truth, blended with the rough or glittering 
alloy of superstition, passing from mouth to mouth, and from 
generation to generation. 

Now it is maintained by B. Constant, that’wherever the mind 
is left free to put forth its various powers, wherever the growth 
of religion is not impeded by positive forms, set up as unchange- 
able and infallible laws, by changeable and fallible men, the 
principle of religion will by degrees throw off its dark integu- 
ments, and work its way to the light of a moral and spiritual faith. 
On the other hand, wherever a sovereign priesthood endeavours 
to preclude the natural or inspired efforts of reason, by determin- 
ing what shall be true and right, and what false or sinful, and 
substitute the chilling authority of the law to the warm and ge- 
nerous impulses of the heart and the noble struggles of the will, 
there religion sinks into a state of torpor, from which nothing 
can rouse it short of a voice from Heaven, as it was heard on 
the banks of Jordan. 

We will quote here the words of the author, the comparison 
he draws, towards the close of his work, between the two sys- 
tems, one of which men must adopt. 


“The denial of any power superior to ourselves, of all communication with 
this power, of all appeal to its goodness and its justice against injustice and un- 
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kindness, the renunciation of a world better than ours, of a world of reparation 
and purity, no society will be satisfied with. 

* Our choice, then, is reduced to one of the two states compatible with our 
nature, a religion of authority, or a free religion. Which of the two is best? 

“India, Ethiopia, Egypt, and Persia, offer an example of the first of these 
states. All progress there is interdicted to the intellect, every advancement is a 
crime, every innovation a sacrilege. Religion does not lay aside the hideous 
vestiges of idolatry, the figure of the gods still remains unsightly, their character 
vicious. Morality is perverted, liberty proscribed, crime ordained. Religion, at 
once venal and threatening, prodigal of its terrors, is parsimonious of its conso- 
lations. Those which it grants, it sells. Fretted by the hands of its masters, de- 
based in the souls of its slaves, it is with the former a degraded tool, with the 
latter a yoke which presses upon them. An object of calculation without good 
faith, or of obedience without examination, it corrupts those who profit by it, 
as well as those whom it oppresses. It condemns fear to hypocrisy, and drags 
sincerity to the scaffold, giving a premium to abjectness, and reserving punish- 
ment for courage. 

‘¢ An oppressive caste exacts successively from men renunciation of their in- 
clinations, their affections, their virtues, their intelligence. It judges of faith by 
the same rule which it applies to all other sacrifices. Faith becomes meritorious 
in proportion as the dogma which it requires is difficult to believe or compre- 
hend. The religious sentiment, in its enthusiasm, favours this exaction of the 
priesthood. It finds a pleasure in sacrificing to its deity its most precious facul- 
ties. Error or truth, it matters not which, are equally imposed. Men and his 
faculties disappear, nothing remains but the priest and his calculations. 

** Add to all these scourges the spirit of persecution, the inevitable consequence 
of such a system ; see among the most gentle people of the world the massacre 
of the Bouddhists, among the Egyptians the oppression of the Hebrews. 

“*Such has been, in ancient times, the effect of the stationary principle in reli- 
gion. 

‘* Now, by the side of sacerdotal fixedness, let us contemplate free and pro- 
gressive Greece. 

**Starting from gross idolatry, the religious sentiment soon arrives at polythe- 
ism, frees it from all vestiges of barbarism, improves and purifies it. Every thing 
becomes ennobled in its dogmas and its public rites. The Greeks borrow from 
all quarters whatever attracts their active and inquisitive imagination ; but they 
embellish all they borrow. They snatch from the theocratic corporations of the 
east, and of the south, the elements of the sciences which these corporations had 
held captive. Languishing and imperfect as were the sciences in the night of 
the sanctuary, they revived, expanded, and were developed by the light of day; 
and reason following its bold march, and darting from hypothesis to hypothesis, 
through a thousand errors, doubtless yet attained, if not to absolute truth, which 
is perhaps inaccessible to man, at least to those truths which are the results of 
each epoch, and which are so many steps to arrive at others which are of a still 
higher order and greater importance. Religion is affected by this activity of rea- 
son; torrents of light flow in upon it, to penetrate and renew it. 

‘* Morality, more mild, and more delicate, because the religious sentiment sheds 
its refined influences upon it, remains independent of the dryness and harshness 
of positive dogmas. No capricious will, no discretionary power, no mysterious 
autocrasy transforms good into evil, and evil into good. That which is virtue 
remains virtue, that which is crime remains crime. No insolent pontiff dares, in 
the name of Heaven, to ordain that which is sinful, or justify that which is atro- 
cious. No mercenary priest makes a purchased impunity the pledge of a future 
impunity which may again be purchased. The gods as weil as human beings 
submit to eternal laws; and conscience, inviolable and reverenced, judges of the 
will of the former, as well as of the conduct of the latter. 

‘* Surely, after this comparison, the question is decided.” 


These, according to B. Constant, are the natural consequences 
of the two different systems of religion. He allows that there 
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have been exceptions to this rule; cases, in which an established 
priesthood have had a beneficial influence, and others, in which 
the human mind, left to its own workings, has run into mysti- 
cism or atheism. With regard to Greece in particular, he adds, 
that although the Greeks were the only nation of antiquity, that 
did not submit to the yoke of sacerdotal power, yet they were 
not wholly free. The constitutional authority which the priests 
had acquired and preserved against the independent spirit of the 
nation, was sufficient to exile Anaxagoras who denied the ma- 
teriality, and Socrates who rejected the immorality of the gods. 

The author declares that his description of the sacerdotal re- 
ligions, and the priesthood of ancient times, applies only to anti- 
quity, and he protests against interpreting his remarks as aimed 
at the creed or the clergy of any Christian denomination. His 
account of the rise of sacerdotal power among the ancients is 
highly interesting. He shows that the power of the priests was 
most extensive and most firmly established among those nations 
who worshipped the elements and the stars. In Egypt, for ex- 
ample, where the existence of the people depends on correct 
geometrical and astronomical observations to determine the pe- 
riodical inundations of the land, the minds of men were very 
early directed to these branches of practical mathematics, and a 
successful study of them must have conferred upon those who 
devoted themselves to these sciences great power and authority. 
It is obvious also, that without the levelling influence of public 
education, only a few gifted minds were enabled to rise to emi- 
nence, in a branch of information which required continued 
application, and mutual communication of the results of obser- 
vations made at different places and times. Hence it was natural 
that these philosophers, to promote their inquiries, and strengthen 
their influence with the people, who considered them as the pro- 
phets of the most important changes, should enter into a close 
and permanent union. Such an association being once formed, 
it was natural enough that they should endeavour to extend their 
real power, by pretending to a higher kind of information, to 
which that which they really possessed served as an initiation, 
and that in this attempt they should be aided by the religious 
sentiment itself, which makes men seek the causes of important 
events, and the objects of their admiration, in regions beyond the 
reach of their own understandings. Astronomy thus became a 
preparatory study for astrology, chemistry for alchemy, philo- 
sophy for magic. Thus, in countries in which the study of nature, 
the earth, and the stars, was of peculiar importance, it is easy to 
account for the establishment of a permanent priesthood, and 
why, according to the Hindoo saying, the word in the mouth of 
a priest, availed more than the sword in the hand of the warrior. 
In Egypt, India, China, among the Pheenicians, Carthagenians, 
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in Ethiopia, particularly in Meroe, in Persia, Syria, as well as 
among the aborigines of Mexico and Florida, the worship of 
the stars and the elements is always found together with a per- 
manent and most powerful priesthood. 

Superior knowledge of things divine, or considered as divine, 
is the foundation of priesthood every where. As the knowledge 
of human things, of nature and of man, enlarges, the sphere of 
theology is more contracted, or rather concentrated. Our astrono- 
mers, physicians and chemists, possess an actual knowledge and 
foreknowledge which must make them appear to barbarous, or 
semi-barbarous tribes, as prophets and priests, endowed or in- 
trusted with superhuman knowledge, and supernatural powers. 
But Christianity demands of its students to avail themselves of 
the highest results of all other branches of knowledge, as the ru- 
diments of that divine science in which no one graduates on this 
earth—in which every one, though called to be a teacher of others, 
never ceases to be their fellow pupil. 

As religion enters into all human affairs and pursuits, and as 
particularly, in the earlier stages of society, religious knowledge 
included almost all the most important theoretical and practical 
learning, in politics, economy, medicine, and philosophy, it is 
evident how much various and interesting information may be 
derived from so learned, able, and eloquent a work as that of B. 
Constant on Religion. It must prove highly interesting and in- 
structive, not only to the theologian, but to readers of all descrip- 
tions. Theologians may find reason to dissent from some of his 
peculiar views; but it seems very desirable that they should learn 
to judge of the influence of religion in the affairs, and on the 
minds of men, upon a more enlarged and accurate scale, and that 
they should appreciate the relative value of each doctrine of 
Christianity, and the true glory of the whole, by a just compari- 
son with every other religion in the world. Without this study 
of what may be properly called comparative theology, they are 
apt to form contracted views of the greatest of all subjects, and 
thus to resemble those herdsmen of the Alps, who never look 
beyond their flocks and their pastures, except to watch the signs 
of good or bad weather; and who are astonished to learn from 
strangers that they inhabit the most sublime and beautiful spots 
on the earth. 

The account we have given of this work, is but a mere and an 
imperfect outline of its interesting contents. The facts upon 
which the views of the author rest, though they may not always 
be thought sufficient to justify his inferences in their full extent, 
yet are stated with the learning of a scholar, and the faithful- 
ness of an historian. He never fails to acknowledge what he 
has derived from other writers, and to refer to their works. In 
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his account of the religions of antiquity, he is largely indebted to 
the deep and extensive researches of Kreutzer. 

We are conscious that we have not been able to do justice to 
this great and interesting work. So we will content ourselves 
with doing justice at least to our own feelings, by expressing our 
obligations to it for the information it has given us on all the va- 
rious religions of men. It has helped us to perceive more clearly, 
the mysterious agency of that Providence, who, while men have 
darkened their understandings, has never left himself without a 
witness in their hearts. As the shadow proves to us the existence 
of the light, we see, even in the most erroneous views and forms 
of religion, the presence of the principle, and certain, though re- 
mote, preparations-for the light of Christianity; and when we 
thus return from the study of the various aspirations of men after 
the highest truth, to this divine revelation of it, we enter more 
deeply into the meaning of those memorable words of a Roman 
pontiff ;— 

‘¢ The Christian religion is like the firmament: the more dili- 
gently you search the latter, the more stars you will discover. 
It is like the ocean: the longer you regard it, the more immea- 
surable it will appear to you.” 





Art. V.—The Elements of Mechanics. By James Renwick, 
LL. D. Professor of Natural Experimental Philosophy 
and Chemistry in Columbia College, New-York. Philadel- 
phia: Carey & Lea: 1832. 


Tue harmony which subsists between the labours of the prac- 
tical and those of the theoretical mechanician, is an auspicious 
circumstance for the well-being of man; each class may exert 
their faculties in an independent sphere, yet their results both 
tend to the same point, that of enhancing his comforts and en- 
joyments. It is the proper business of the former to secure the 
advantages which may have been already pointed out; and of the 
latter to discover others, as the mysteries of nature yield to their 
exertions. The conviction of this truth is no less important than 
pleasing to the mind; as it teaches the instructive lesson, that 
there is no Ultima Thule to limit the march of physical disco- 
very, until that point be reached when the Book of Nature shall 
be opened in characters of light to all: and as it inspires the cheer- 
ing hope, that as the necessities of men increase, there is continu- | 
ally additional means in course of supply for the want. 

In the whole field of human exertion, broad as it is, there is 
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not, perhaps, a happier instance of the principle of the division 
of labour, than is afforded in the history of mechanical philoso- 
phy, rational and practical; for it is not an artificial one, but is 
naturally made. Indeed, the lines here seem to have been so 
strongly drawn, that the two parts of this science have rarely ever 
been viewed in connexion, but on the other hand, generally re- 
garded as distinct; especially is it the case now, when the most 
recondite truths are elicited by a course of inquiry wholly inde- 
pendent of practical experiment. The invention of the fluxional 
calculus—we say invention, because we deem it a fair trophy of 
the human intellect, be it whose it may—has made the breach 
still wider, and removed yet farther the work-shop of the me- 
chanic from the study of the philosopher, though the former 
must more than ever acknowledge the influence of the latter upon 
his labours. 

It is to this elevated stand, which demonstrative mechanics 
has of recent years assumed, that we must attribute the harmoni- 
ous co-operation of both parts of the science. Its triumph has been 
complete, but not at the expense of its sister branch; on the con- 
trary, while it has established its supremacy and superior im- 
portance, it has perhaps shown the more, how necessary is the 
assistance of the artist and mechanist to render its discoveries 
available to man in the improvements of life. 

We make another observation in limine. We have a strong 
proof of the mutation which has taken place in the condition of 
man in the relative situation which the arts and sciences now 
hold to each other, in comparison with that which they once did. 
It is very obvious, that in the earlier states of society, science 
was but an after-birth of even advanced art; it was not till the 
pyramids were built, that Thales instructed the Egyptians how 
such huge structures might be measured, and taught his own 
countrymen the principles of the art. When, however, princi- 
ples are once elicited, and rendered independent for existence 
on the things of art, science takes the power into her own hands, 
and as if impressed with an initial impulse, proceeds in an unim- 
peded course, continually adding to our former knowledge. 

Thus it is, that we think that the machinist must be classed 
subordinately to the mechanical philosopher. We esteem not 
lightly the names of such men as Vaucanson, and Watt, and 
Arkwright, and Fulton, but we never can place them in. the 
same niche with Galileo, or Newton, or Lagrange, or Laplace. 
They pursue a path already pointed out, and are richly rewarded 
in the success that awaits them; while their more elevated in- 
structors are, mayhap, doomed to imprisonment and penury. On 
them devolves the practical test of scientific discovery. Hercu- 
lean minds have already grappled the stern truths and made the 
task easy. These distinct spheres of practical and theoretical 
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philosophers, have been the cause of much invidious remark, and 
that too in our own day. It is the pride of many, to style this 
a practical age, in which we have less to do with books and phi- 
losophy than with men and things; and to esteem that the most 
highly which most directly contributes to our interests. ‘This is 
but an overweening pride, begotten by the very benefits which 
science is diffusing from her unseen haunts. 

We have been partly led to the preceding remarks, from an 
apprehension that it is a growing tendency of the times to de- 
spoil the meritorious of their laurels, more brightly to deck those 
who act but an inferior part. It may be, however, that the gloom 
of a dark hour has conjured up a lifeless form to disturb us. Ab- 
stract truth is congenial but to few minds; to the many it is 
more pleasing to witness the measurement of worlds and the ex- 
tension of systems, to see time and space annihilated, than to 
trace the streams of power to the fountain of knowledge, or to 
listen to the exposition of the means whereby all these are ac- 
complished. Thus are the truly great kept from public view ; 
their names seldom mentioned or thought of, and when repeated, 
it is with a vagueness which at once declares how little their la- 
bours are appreciated. 

We purpose, therefore, previously to taking up Professor 
Renwick’s book, to embrace this opportunity of giving a suc- 
cinct account of the rise and progress of mechanical philosophy, 
as well to do justice, in some measure, to this class of sages, as 
to elucidate our subject. 

However well the ancients may have succeeded in practical 
mechanics, it is very clear that they had no very distinct idea of 
the theory of the mechanical forces. The immense structures 
which they reared, remains of which are so numerous even to 
this day, doubtless gave rise to very many expedients to move 
those masses of stone and marble, and to shape them to their 
purpose; while on the other hand, their continued employment 
in warlike expeditions, was no less effective in stimulating inven- 
tion. The works of the Stagyrite present us with a few crudi- 
ties on motion,* but his observations are of little importance. It 
is, indeed, not a little surprising, that this branch of science 
should have made so slow a progress with them, when geometry 
was so suddenly advanced to a state which has defied improve- 
ment, even at the hands of the moderns. 

The first sure step was taken by Archimedes, who lived in 
the third century preceding the birth of Christ. His attention 
seems to have been principally confined to the subject of statics, 
or bodies in eguilibrio. We are indebted to him for the first 
demonstration of the principle of the lever. It is well observed 
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by Lagrange, that though some writers have thought to find faults 
in the demonstration of Archimedes, and endeavoured in vari- 
ous ways to render it more rigorous, it must nevertheless be 
admitted, that in altering its simplicity, they have added no- 
thing on ‘the score of precision. * 

In his book De quiponderantibus, Archimedes starts with 
the axiom, that if an uniform bar be supported on a fulerum by 
its middle point, it will not incline to either side; for, he asks, 
why should it preponderate to one side more than to the other. 
In this proof we see the germ of the fertile principle of the suffi- 
cient reason afterwards unfolded by Leibnitz. 

Having settled this principle, he proceeds to prove several 
well known properties of the lever;—that if two weights be 
placed at the ends of the beam, it will be in equilibrio when they 
are reciprocally proportional to the lengths of the arms, i. e. 
when the weight on the right, multiplied into the arm on the 
right, is equal to the weight on the left, multiplied into the arm 
on the left. This demonstration has been simplified by supposing, 
that the weights attached to the lever were two horizontal paral- 
lelopipeds suspended by the middle, whose lengths were double 
of the arms of the lever, which answered to them inversely, 
while their breadths and heights were equal. 

This principle, which at once explained all machines referable 
to the lever, is sufficient to stamp the discoverer as the founder 
of mechanical science. The Syracusan philosopher was well aware 
of its importance and its application, as we see in his proud asser- 
tion to Hiero: “ Give mea place to stand upon, and I will move 
the Earth,” an assertion certainly more excusable than the arro- 
gant declaration of Alphonso of Castile. 

But Archimedes did not rest here ; the theories of the inclined 
plane, of the pulley, and of the screw, are said to have been laid 
down by him, though we find no traces of them in his writings. 
The statics of fluids are likewise indebted to him for their first 
scientific form. His treatise De insidentibus humido, has come 
down to us only through the medium of a defective Latin transla- 
tion, which however has in some measure been restored by the 
labours of Commandine, who in 1565 published an edition, with 
the title De tis gue vehuntur in aqua. 

The principle which he laid down, that a fluid will easily yield 
to pressure, and will continue to yield, till some other resistance 
opposes, is not only the basis of hydrostatics, but is the definition 
of a fluid as adopted by modern writers. Another principle which 
he assumes, is, that immersed bodies are pressed upward by a 
force to be referred to their centre of gravity, or to the centre of 
gravity of the immersed part. From these he deduces the pro- 
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positions-—that a fluid mass cannot come toa state of equilibrium 
until it has assumed a spherical surface, and that if a body, when 
immersed in a fluid, weigh as much as the fluid it displaces, it 
will remain at rest in any part of it; if lighter, it will float ; and 
if this floating body were thrust down into the fluid, it would be 
forced up again by a force equal to the difference between the 
weight of the body and that of the fluid displaced; if heavier, it 
will sink, but its weight in the fluid will be less than when out, 
by the difference between its weight and that of the displaced 
Jluid—a theorem by which Archimedes is said to have resolved 
the celebrated problem, proposed by the King of Syracuse, when 
he wished to test the honesty of his goldsmith. 

The attention of the succeeding writers was directed to gene- 
ralizing these discoveries of Archimedes, and to simplifying ma- 
chines, by reducing them to combinations of the five powers which 
are known as ¢he mechanic powers. Pappus Alexandrinus, who 
flourished under the Emperor Theodosius in the fourth century, 
is the only name worthy of note that occurs to fill up the great 
blank in the history of mechanics, between Archimedes and the 
Italian mechanicians of the sixteenth century. He attempted to 
ascertain the principle of all the simple machines, in the same 
manner that his illustrious predecessor had that of the lever ; his 
attention, however, was principally directed to the inclined plane. 
In this he failed, owing to the fundamental error upon which all 
his investigations proceeded—that some force was necessary to 
keep a body even on a plane of no inclination. 

The succeeding twelve centuries present a great chasm in the 
progress of mechanics. Towards the latter part of the sixteenth, 
the Marquis Ubaldi, of the dutchy of Urbino in Italy, published 
his Liber Mecanicorum. He succeeded in reducing the princi- 
ple of the pulley to that of the lever, but failed in his attempts 
with the inclined plane, wheel and axle, and screw; as to the 
first, adhering to the old error with regard to the force neces- 
sary to preserve a body on an inclined plane. 

The spirit of inquiry seemed now to have been fully roused ; 
and the succeeding history of this science affords us many bril- 
liant names, no less conspicuous in this department than in 
others. In 1585, Stevinus, a Flemish mathematician, and at 
the time filling the station of chief engineer of Holland, suc- 
ceeded in discovering the relation of the power to the weight on 
an inclined plane—a problem which had so long embarrassed me- 
chanical philosophers. His method is an extremely ingenious 
one, and wholly independent of the theory of the lever. He 
supposes a solid triangle placed on its horizontal base, so that 
the other two sides shall present two inclined planes. He then 
conceives an endless chain, somewhat longer than the sum of the 
sides of the triangle, thrown around it, and able to move, unim- 
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peded by friction ; the pendent portion of this chain will form 

an arch which will not affect the parts above ; the whole chain 

will thus be at rest ; for if it move, there is no reason why it should 

not go on to move forever, which is absurd ; so, if the pendent por- 

tion be taken away, the rest of the chain will remain in equzli- 

brio. Stevinus then justly remarks, that a weight resting on 

an inclined plane, and there kept by a power parallel to the 

plane, is in the same situation as if it were supported by two 

threads, one parallel and the other perpendicular to the plane ; 

and by his theory of the inclined plane, he finds that the ratio of 
the weight to the power parallel to the plane, is that of the hy- 

pothenuse to the base of a right-angled triangle formed upon the 

plane by two straight lines, the one vertical and the other paral- ’ 
lel to the plane. In this, it will be seen, he came very near 

to the famous proposition of the parallelogram of forces, though 

he seems not to have been aware of it. His demonstration of 
the theory of the inclined plane, it will be observed, is & priori, 

as was also that of Archimedes of the lever. 

The next name in the history of mechanics, is that of the great 
father of physical science. Galileo Galilei was born at Pisa, on 
the 15th of February 1564 ; he early manifested a disposition for 
philosophical pursuits ; and the first of his mechanical essays was 
made while he was yet a student of nineteen. It is said, that being 
in the Cathedral at Pisa, his attention was arrested by the swing- 
ing of the lamps suspended from its roof; observing them mi- 
nutely, he thought he discerned that the vibrations of lamps sus- 
pended by strings of the same length, whether their excursions 
were long or short, were always accomplished in the same time. 
Comparing them more exactly by means of his pulse, he felt 
himself convinced of their isochronism ; he also compared the 
oscillations of those of different lengths, but it was not until late 
in life that he discovered the law which regulates all vibrations, 
viz. that the times of vibration are as the square roots of the 
lengths of the strings. 

In 1592, Galileo published his Della Scienza Meccanica, a 
small treatise on statics, in which he reduces the theories of the 
inclined plane and screw to that of the lever. In the same work 
he lays down the principle of all machines, which is simply this, 
—that it requires an equal power to raise two different bodies to 
heights inversely proportional to their weights, or, in other 
words, that the same power will raise two pounds to the height 
of one foot, which will raise one pound to the height of two feet. 
Still more simply enunciated, it is this,—that a machine gains 
power by sacrificing time, and gains velocity or time by sa- 
crificing power ; so that all attempts to gain one without sacri- 
ficing the other, are chimerical. Here is the first appearance of 
the principle of virtual velocities, which Lagrange has selected 
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as the foundation of his theory of statics. Descartes did not 
hesitate to use this proposition of Galileo, without giving him 
the merit which he deserved—a petty instance of scientific ap- 
propriation, which the original and profound Frenchman should 
have spurned. Perhaps the strength and clearness of the Floren- 
tine philosopher are no where more happily evinced than in the 
discovery of this principle, which of itself alone would be sufti- 
cient to rank his name among the first of mechanicians. ‘* We 
should understand,” says Lagrange, ‘‘ by virtual velocity, that 
which a body in egutlibrio is disposed to receive in case its 
equilibrium should be disturbed ; that is to say, the velocity 
that the body would really take in the first instant of its motion ; 
and the principle of this is, that the powers are in equilibrio, 
when they are in the inverse ratio of their virtual velocities, es- 
timated according to the directions of those forces. ’’* 

The first step towards the discovery of the universal principle 
of gravitation, was taken by Galileo in his theory of the uniform 
acceleration of falling bodies. He first assumes the law, that 
bodies in a falling state receive equal increments of velocity in 
equal times ; and then clearly shows that the spaces gone through 
must be as the squares of the times, and that the space fallen 
through in one second, is just half of that which the body would 
have described in the same length of time with the last acquired 
velocity. In this, as in his other investigations, Galileo rose 
above the prejudices of his age, and threw off the fetters of the 
philosophy of the schools. 

In connexion with this part of his labours, we may mention, 
that Galileo was led to the knowledge of the fact, that in a ver- 
tical circle a body will descend along the different chords which 
may be drawn in it, terminating at its lowest point, always in 
the same time; the increase of length being compensated by the 
greater directness of descent. He was however mistaken in an- 
other supposition which he made—that the times occupied in de- 
scending down the ares to the same point, would also be equal. 
This problem is a fundamental theorem in oscillatory mechanics ; 
one of the most interesting branches of natural philosophy ; and 
one which embraces all the phenomena of waves, musical sounds, 
&e., and extends even to the stability of the solar system. The 
tautochronism of arcs belongs to no figure but the cycloid, as 
was discovered by Huyghens, who was also the first to discern 
the time of the vibrations in an arc of acircle. For the theory 
of compound oscillations, we are also first indebted to Galileo, 
who supposed that if a rod were set vibrating, the weights ar- 
ranged on it would not naturally remain in the primitive line of 
the rod, but that some would have a tendency to go in advance, 
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while others would draw back, and thus cause it to bend. He 
inferred thence, that on account of the conflict of the particles 
of the rod, or as he himself styles it, «*the conflict of vibrating 
atoms,’ it would gradually cease its vibrations. In this, how- 
ever, he was mistaken, and it was again reserved for Huyghens 
to determine the true law. 

Another very important contribution to mechanical knowledge, 
by Galileo, is the theory of curvilinear motion in the case of 
projectiles, and the composition and resolution of forces. The 
ancients had considered the description of various curves, but 
Galileo was the first to investigate the compound motion in the 
ease of mechanics, for the purpose of determining the curve de- 
scribed by a heavy body projected into empty space, under the 
influence of the law of gravitation. He found, by a simple and 
beautiful process, that the curve described had the property— 
that the abscissas were to each other as the squares of the or- 
dinates—the well known law of the parabola. ‘The curve, then, 
which a body projected zn vacuo describes, will be a parabola; 
but when thrown off in the atmosphere, in consequence of z¢s 
resistance, the parabola is changed into a Balistic curve, which 
no analysis has hitherto been able to define by an integrable equa- 
tion. Galileo also discovered many circumstances with regard 
to the motion of the projectile, besides the curve it described ; as 
the force necessary for any range and elevation ; that the greatest 
range is when the angle of elevation is forty-five degrees ; and 
that the ranges are equal for all angles equally above and below 
that elevation. 

This list of additions to mechanical science, made by Galileo, 
is sufficient to inspire the student with an ardent admiration of 
his genius—of a mind, that thus early and vigorously seized 
the true method of philosophising, which has done and still con- 
tinues to do so much for the improvement of man. Yet illustra- 
tive as is the above account of the early and powerful awakenings 
of his mind, his other discoveries in this branch of philosophy 
certainly deserve a passing notice. The daw of continuity seems 
to have been first maintained by him; and the principle of the 
preservation of living forces, more fully unfolded afterwards by 
Huyghens, is traced in his writings. The mode of computing 
the effect of forces applied to produce rotary motion, was disco- 
vered by him; he it was who demonstrated, that in the case of 
the lever, for instance, the maximum effect will be obtained by 
applying the force in a line of direction perpendicular to the 
beam. He also laid down the general theorem for calculating the 
strength and stress of materials. If a beam to be broken be ap- 
plied to a fulcrum, the strength of the beam will be measured by 
the area of the cross section multiplied into the distance of the 
centre of gravity of the cross section, and this product multipli- 
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ed by the co-efficient which represents the strength of the timber, 
and which is laid down in all practical treatises on mechanics. 

We may pause for a moment, at this point in our history, to 
contemplate the intellectual phenomenon whose path we have 
just described. Educated in a university, where the philosophy 
of Aristotle and the schools was yet exerting an unimpeded in- 
fluence, it is a matter of astonishment that Galileo should have 
so completely overcome all prejudice, and have looked at once on 
the page of nature for information with regard to its truths. This 
philosopher must be considered the first in that long train of 
physical inquirers who have done so nobly for their race in their 
brilliant scientific researches; and while to others we award the 
praise of perhaps more important discoveries, we must yield to 
him the merit of being the first founder of physical science, and 
of having contributed most to its permanent success. Galileo 
was no visionary ; he saw clearly, and pursued his investigations 
philosophically ; and for his independence became the object of 
much persecution. But the light of truth is not to be mistaken 
or disregarded ; ignorance and bigotry may impede its course for 
awhile, but the dhitetintion can only be temporary. 

Galileo lived in a peculiar age—the turning point of man’s 
moral condition; when the invention of printing, and the dis- 
covery of a new world, had imparted quickening energy to Eu- 
ropean mind. He was contemporaneous with the great master 
of modern philosophy, and with the hardly less distinguished 
chief of modern astronomers, Kepler,—than which three, we 
know not where to find a brighter constellation of true philoso- 
phers. Comparisons have been instituted between Galileo and 
Bacon ; but, we think, drawn with a precision rather for point 
than for truth. Hume considers Bacon inferior to the Floren- 
tine, as a philosopher ; ‘‘ Bacon,” says he, “ pointed out at a dis- 
tance the road to philosophy; Galileo both pointed it out to 
others, and made, himself, considerable advances in it.”* Mr. 
Playfair, who seems to venerate the memory of Bacon, on the 
other hand, elegantly remarks ;—‘‘ more substitutes might be 
found for Galileo than for Bacon. More than one could be men- 
tioned, who, in the place of the former, would probably have done 
what he did; but the history of human knowledge points out 
nobody, of whom it can be said, that, placed in the situation of 
Bacon, he would have done what Bacon did;—no man whose 
prophetic genius would have enabled him to delineate a system 
of science which had not then begun to exist!’”’* To us there 
seems no necessity, no reason, why we should overrate one of 
these great men at the expense of the other; we may admire men 


* See Playfair’s Dissertation (2nd) prefixed to the supplemental volumes of 
Encycl. Britt. Part i. Lec. ii. Sec. 2. where the remarks of Hume are also 
cited. 
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equally for different reasons, according as their merits lie in dif- 
ferent things. Of Bacon it may be said, he saw how philosophy 
was to be advanced ; of Galileo, that he pointed out im what that 
advancement should consist. The former took a telescopic view 
of nature, and brought the whole universe within the field of his 
vision ; the latter investigated nature under her nicest forms, and 
detected the laws which regulate alike her minute and more en- 
larged operations. Each was greatest in that which he undertook ; 
both were great in that they advanced our knowledge; yet were 
they equal, in that the labours of the one seemed necessary to 
secure the benefits of the labours of the other. Galileo’s discove- 
ries were a practical commentary on the theories of Bacon; the 
Englishman’s philosophy, on the other hand, was a theoretical 
exposition of the works of the Pisan; yet each, it is to be sup- 
posed, was ignorant of the labours of the other. Had Bacon 
never lived, the physical researches of Galileo might have been 
succeeded by another blank in the history of science; had not 
Galileo prosecuted his inquiries, the doctrines of Bacon might 
have long lain hid amid the ignorance and superstition of his day ; 
so far then do they seem to have been dependant one upon the 
other. 

Successor to Galileo, both in point of time and of contributions 
to mechanical science, was his own disciple, Torricelli, who dis- 
covered a very important principle in relation to heavy bodies. 
It is this—that when two or more weights are placed together, 
and so circumstanced that their common centre of gravity cannot 
descend, they are in that situation in equilibrio—a principle of 
very extensive use in the resolution of mechanical problems. 
He published his treatise De motu gravium naturaliter descen- 
dentium et projectorum, which contains the above proposition, in 
1664. But this was not the only addition made by this philoso- 
pher to our scientific knowledge. To him we are indebted for 
the discovery of the mechanical action of the atmosphere, and 
for the invention of the barometer. 

Hydraulics, or the motion of fluids, were also much advanced 
by him; he proved that the velocity with which a jet of water 
issues from a hole in the bottom or side of a vessel, is precisely 
equal to the velocity which a body falling the distance between 
the surface of the water and the orifice would acquire. Stevinus 
had already proved, by a most ingenious demonstration, the im- 
portant principle in hydrostatics, that the pressure of fluids is 
equal to the part pressed multiplied into the depth of the fluid ; 
but the step taken by Torricelli, was the first advance in hydro- 
dynamical philosophy; a branch so applicable in the computations 
&c. of the heavenly bodies, and which has but very recently re- 
ceived such vast additions from the illustrious author of the 
Mécanique Céleste. 
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Pursuing the subject of the fall of heavy bodies, Huyghens de- 
monstrated that the velocity of a body descending down any 
curve, is the same at every instant, in the direction of the tangent, 
as it would have acquired by freely falling from a height equal 
to the correspondent vertical abscissa; and by applying this prin- 
ciple to the cycloidal arch, he discovered its tautochronous pro- 
perty. Huyghens wasa practical mechanist, and he conceived that 
this property of the cycloid might be advantageously applied to 
the construction of time pieces, (it being a great desideratum to 
obtain isochronous vibrations, which he thought could be effected 
by making the pendulum move between two cycloidal cheeks :) 
but owing to the practical difficulties, his attempt failed. It should 
be mentioned, perhaps, that this discovery was claimed by Robert 
Hooke, an English mechanician ; there is no doubt, however, of 
the priority of Huyghens’s claim, which is dated fourteen years 
previous to that of Hooke. 

The theory of motion is also largely indebted to Descartes, 
who brought to the subject the powers of an astute and original 
mind, already burnished in metaphysical encounters. Here too, 
as there, he was bold and speculative. Arguing from the immu- 
tability of the divine essence, he concluded that there was always 
the same absolute quantity of motion in the universe ; and hence 
maintained, that the sum of the motions of bodies is the same 
both before and after impact—a proposition which may be true, 
if enunciated a little differently ; for motion in one direction is 
always made at the expense of motion in the opposite ; which is 
in fact but a corollary to the equality of action and reaction 
laid down at a subsequent day by Newton. The great contribu- 
tion of Descartes to our mechanical knowledge, was his explana- 
tion of the nature of the centrifugal force ;—in which he ascribes 
it to the true cause, namely, the znertia of the body; a principle 
first distinctly stated by him, though constantly assumed by Ga. 
lileo. The measure of this force, expressed mathematically, is 


2 
f = which is its measure for any curve, although Descartes 
r 


confined it to the circle. 

Mechanical science now began to attract universal attention 
from the mathematicians of Europe. The splendid discoveries 
of Galileo and his successors, and the beautiful application of 
those principles, gave rise to many ingenious questions, which 
required a greater knowledge of the laws of nature, than the state 
of this science could impart. Inquiry was stimulated; great 
minds were diverted from the subtleties of the schools, and the 
casuistry of theologians, to the consideration of this subject. The 
names of contributors to mechanics accordingly now multiply 
upon us, and facts and discoveries crowd thick upon our attention : 
we shall, therefore, to avoid useless repetition, as well as to consult 
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the ease of the reader, pursue the remainder of this rapid sketch 
less chronologically with regard to individuals than we have 
done ; contenting ourselves generally with noticing the great prin- 
ciples of the science, in their inception and full development. 

Father Mersenne, in 1635, had proposed for the consideration 
of geometricians two questions in reference to the mechanic cen- 
tres: one to determine the centre of oscillation of a compound 
pendulum; the other to discover the centre of percussion of a 
body turning around a fixed axis. In the first, a rectilineal rod 
of a given length is supposed to vibrate; and it is required to 
determine the length of the isochronous simple pendulum, or that 
which will vibrate in the same time with it; the simple pendu- 
lum being composed of a material point, or oscillating body sus- 
pended by athread inflexible, inextensible, and devoid of gravity. 
In the compound pendulum, it is to be observed, that the points 
nearest the axis lose a part of their motion, which is imparted to 
those more distant; there is therefore an equilibrium between 
the acquired and lost motions: now that point in the system, at 
which a single oscillating body being placed, would oscillate in 
the same time with the compound pendulum, is called the cen- 
tre of oscillation. Huyghens* was the first to solve this exceed- 
ingly difficult problem, by the invention of a new principle, now 
well known as the conservatio virium vivarum, or the principle 
of the conservation of the living forces. The principle of Huy- 
ghens is this ;—that if the compound pendulum be, when it has 
reached its lowest point, detached into any number of parts, and 
these bodies left free to vibrate by themselves, their common 
centre of gravity will ascend to the same height as the compound 
pendulum would have done. 

The solution of the second was attempted both by Descartes 
and Roberval. But the determination of the centre of agitation 
or percussion was too difficult a problem for the analysis of their 
time. Descartes maintained that the centre of percussion always 
coincides with the centre of gravity ; but Roberval objected to 
the consideration of one as the consequent of the other. The so- 
lution of Huyghens, given above, put the matter at rest. James 
Bernoulli, however, the oldest of those remarkable brothers, was 
the first who gave an accurate solution of the problem. 

The solution of the problem of the centre of oscillation, by Huy- 
ghens, had not however proved entirely satisfactory to the mathe- 
maticians of that time; for in 1681 some objections were urged 
against it in the Journal des Savans de Paris, which attracted 
the attention of James Bernoulli, and gave him occasion to investi- 
gate Huyghens’s theory. He referred the resultants of the veloci- 
ties gained and lost by the weights to the lever. He supposed 


_* See his Horologium oscillatorium, pars quarta, De centro oscillationis seu agita- 
tionis. Opera Varia, vol. i. Leyden, 1751. Cura Gulielmi Jacobi. Gravesande. 
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at first but two weights attached to an inflexible straight line ; 
and observed, that the velocity of the first, or that which was 
nearest the point of suspension, acquired in describing any arc, 
would be less than that which it would have, if it described 
the same are detached from the line; and that in the same 
time the velocity acquired by the other weight, would be greater 
than that which it would have acquired in going over the same 
are freely. The velocity lost by the first is communicated to the 
second, and as that communication is made by the means of a 
lever moveable on a fixed point, it should follow the law of the 
equilibrium of forces applied to the lever : so that the loss of ve- 
locity of the first weight would be to the gain of the second, in 
the inverse ratio of the arms of the lever. James Bernoulli fell, 
however, into an error, in calculating the velocity gained and 
lost, for a given finite period ; this was pointed out by the then 
young Marquis de |’Hopital, in the Rotterdam Journal, who 
stated that Bernoulli should have calculated it, not for a finite 
period, but for a single instant of time. Bernoulli revised his so- 
lution, and gave an amended one, applicable to any system of 
bodies, in the Transactions of the Academy of Paris for 1703. 
This solution contained the germ of the great dynamical princi- 
ple of D’Alembert, as it also established the identity of the cen- 
tres of oscillation and percussion. 

Though now so clearly and satisfactorily demonstrated, the 
question of the centre of oscillation gave birth to numerous other 
solutions, the most distinguished of which were, those of John 
Bernoulli (the brother of James) and Brook Taylor, in the year 
1714; that of Dr. Taylor is given in his Methodus Incremen- 
torum. ‘These two solutions were in principle identical, and 
were the occasion of a great dispute between those two eminent 
men, each accusing the other of unblushing plagiarism ; a point 
hardly worth contending about, as all agree that the one given 
by the elder Bernoulli was the most simple. It is to John Ber- 
noulli that we are indebted for the name of the principle of the 
preservation of the living forces.* 

The centre of oscillation was determined somewhat differently 
by Hermann, a distinguished German writer, in his work entitled 
Phosonomia, sive de viribus et motibus corporum solidorum 
et fluidorum libri duo, published at Amsterdam in 1716, and 
dedicated to Leibnitz. In this treatise he undertakes to inquire 
particularly into those principles which relate to the motions of 
bodies around a central force ; though he extends his investiga- 


* This principle is thus laid down by Langrange :— 

** Dans le mouvement des corps pesans, la somme des produits des masses par 
les carrés des vitesses 4 chaque instant, est le méme, soit que les corps se 
meuvent conjointement d’une maniére quelconque, on qu’ils parcourent libre- 
ment les mémes hauteurs verticales.”—Mec. Anal. Lec. Partie. Sec. i, §. 14. 
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tions to the whole doctrine of mechanics, statical and dynamical, 
whether of solids or fluids. These calculations he pursues syntheti- 
cally, a method far inferior to the analytical, in preserving uni- 
formity and order. The neatest investigation is probably con- 
tained in his truly simple and beautiful chapter on the centre of os- 
cillation.* 

This problem seemed to have a surprising effect in eliciting 
the exertions of the great mathematicians of the day. It wasa 
proud era in the annals of mechanical philosophy, when the 
names of the Bernoullis, Euler, Taylor, Newton, Leibnitz, de 
L’Hopital, Clairaut, D’Alembert, and many others of hardly 
less note, were arrayed in its cause. With a slight alteration, we 
may adopt the language of the Mantuan :— 


**Hzc tum nomina erant, nunc sunt sine nomina terrz,” 


without any disrespect to the great mathematicians of our own 
time. For those were the individuals who laid the broad founda- 
tion on which the towering structure of analytical mathematics 
has been built; who unfolded the principles of that calculus 
which detects alike the laws which regulate the almost imper- 
ceptible vibrations of the music string, and those which preserve 
the harmony of the universe ; and who not only placed in the 
hands of posterity an instrument of undefinable power, but them- 
selves conducted the world to some of its most wonderful results. 
With no great principle from which they might start, save what 
they might invent and demonstrate of their own ; with no com- 
mon method which they all might adopt, except what a common 
necessity might prompt; it may safely be asserted, that under 
almost any other combination of circumstances, the world might 
have slumbered almost to another chaos, in ignorance of the 
great truths which their efforts have either directly or indirectly 
revealed to us. 

It was very evident, that there was still wanting some general 
principle which might be used in every case. That of Huyghens 
was imperfect, as it gave but a single equation from which the time 
or velocity was to be expunged, and which could not be effected 
by a separate process. This difficulty continued until 1743, when 
D’Alembert published his Traité de Dynamique, in which he 
proposes a method by which every imaginable problem in Dy- 
namics can be solved. This method reduces all the laws of mo- 
tion of bodies to those of their equilibrium, and thus brings Dy- 
namics back to statics. This principle is now laid down at length 
in every valuable treatise on mechanics. t 


* Phosonomia. Liber Primus. Caputyv. Pagina 100—110. 

{ It is thus expressed by Professor Renwick,— 

**If there be a body or system of points materially connected in any manner 
with each other, and which are acted upon by forces given in magnitude and 
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The principle of D’Alembert, together with that of virtual 
velocities, dispenses with the aids of geometry. The latter, as we 
have already seen, was involved in the speculations of Galileo, 
but was, however, first clearly stated and appreciated by John 
Bernoulli in a letter to Varignon, dated 1717, and published by 
the latter, at the beginning of the ninth section of his Nouvelle 
Mécanique, second edition, in 1725. 

In 1736, Euler published his Mechanica, which contain the 
whole theory of the rectilinear and curvilinear motion of a 
material point influenced by any accelerating forces whatever. 
He uses, throughout this work, the analytical method, which he 
manages with an ease and elegance unknown to his predecessors. 
In 1740, he applied the principle of Hermann to the motion of 
flexible bodies. 

But in the year 1687 had appeared that great monument of 
human genius, the Principia of Sir Isaac Newton. This work 
effected hardly a less revolution in mechanical than in astronomi- 
cal research. He commences by laying down his definitions after 
the plan of the ancients. Then follow his axioms, three in num- 
ber, which are of the highest importance in mechanics. They 
are : 

1. The law of inertia, by which every body will continue in 
that state in which it may happen to be, whether of rest or recti- 
linear motion, if no extraneous force interfere. 

2. That the effect will always be proportional to the cause, 
and that change of motion is in the direction of the right line in 
which the motive force acts; and 

3. That in every action there is always an equal and opposite 
reaction. 

From these axioms, he deduces, among other corollaries, the 
composition and resolution of forces, from which he also de- 
rives the equilibrium of the lever. He arrives, likewise, at these 
two general truths ; first, that the quantity of motion in any sys- 
tem is a constant quantity ; which is the principle of Descartes, 
somewhat qualified : and second, that the centre of gravity of a 
system, can never be affected by the mutual attraction of its par- 
ticles, or by any internal force, known as the principle of the 
preservation of the motion of the centre of gravity. 

Newton shows that the state of repose, or of motion of the cen- 


direction ; the action of these several forces is modified by the connexion among 
the several points, and they neither move in the direction, nor with the velocity 
they would have, were they not connected. Still the forces that must be com- 

ounded with those that cause the motion, in order to make up the forces with 
which the — actually move, must be such as are in equilibrio with each other, 
or that if they acted upon the system alone, would produce no motion. The last 
mentioned forces obviously represent the mutual action of the points upon each 
other; these could not of themselves cause motion, and are therefore in equili- 
brio.”—Book Il. c, vi. p. 71. 
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tre of gravity of several bodies, is not changed by the recipro- 
cal action of the bodies on each other, in any manner whatever ; 
so that the centre of gravity of bodies which act upon each other, 
either by cords or levers, or by the laws of attraction, indepen- 
dently of any exterior action or obstacle, remains always in re- 
pose, or moves uniformly in a right line. This theorem has been 
extended by D’Alembert ; and Lagrange has shown that the cen- 
tre of gravity of a free system, will move precisely as if all the 
particles of the system were concentrated in the centre of gra- 
vity, and influenced by forces the same both in direction and in- 
tensity.* 

A further account of the work of Newton more properly be- 
longs to the history of physical astronomy than to that of me- 
chanics, and we shall accordingly hasten to a consideration of 
certain principles referable to free systems which have been 
adopted by Lagrange in his Mécanique Analytique. In addition 
to that of the preservation of the motion of the centre of gravity 
explained above, there are two others which deserve a notice in 
this account; these theorems are known as the principle of areas 
and the principle of least action. 

The first, which is also known as the principle of the preser- 
vation of the moment of rotation, was discovered about the 
same time by Euler, Daniel Bernoulli, and Darcy, though under 
different forms. A plane being supposed in space, the principle 
here stated is this; that the sum of all the areas projected on this 
plane by the corpuscles of a free system, will increase uniformly. 
There is one plane on which the areas will attain a maximum, 
and this is called the invariable plane. It is obvious that this is 
but a generalization of the law of Kepler, that the radius vector 
of an orbit describes equal spaces in equal times. Daniel Ber- 
noulli gave this principle in the first volume of the memoirs of 
the Academy of Berlin in 1746, and by Euler in the same year, 
in the first volume of his opuscules. According to them, it con- 
sists in this: that in the motion of several bodies around a fixed 
axis, the sum of the products of the mass of each body by the 
velocity of rotation around the centre, and by its distance from 
the same centre, is always independent of any mutual action 
which the bodies may exert upon each other, and continues the 
same as long as there is no exterior action or obstacle ;t Darcy 
gave his principle in the memoirs of the Academy of Berlin for 
1747, although it did not appear until 1752. The same writer 
invented a metaphysical principle, which he called the preserva- 
tion of action, as a substitute for that of the least action. 

The principle of least action, was so called by Maupertuis; 
considered analytically, it is this, that the motions of the particles 


*See Méc. Anal. Part. ii. Lec, 3. 
+ Méc. Anal. Part Il. Sec. L 
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of a system describe such paths, and in such a manner, that the 
sum of the actions of the system is a minimum. In one point 
of view alone does this principle deserve to be here classed ; of 
which Euler gave the first hint in a treatise on Isoperimetrical 
problems, in 1744, showing that in trajectories described by cen- 
tral forces, the integral of the velocity multiplied into the ele- 
ment of the curve, is always a maximum or minimum. Some 
were induced to consider this as a metaphysical principle, and 
as a proof that nature always observes the strictest economy in 
her operations ; but it is a simple and general result of the laws 
of mechanics. Lagrange has shown, in the second volume of the 
Memoirs of the Turin Academy, that it can be taken as a funda- 
mental principle for solving many difficult problems in Dy- 
namics. 

In this summary of mechanical principles, we should not omit 
to mention the daw of continuity, which, as we before stated, 
in treating of the discoveries of Galileo, was laid down in his 
writings. But to Leibnitz, perhaps, we are indebted for its full 
development ; certainly, for calling the attention of philosophers 
to it, and ranking it among scientific principles. According to 
this law, nothing can pass from one state into another, without 
passing through every intermediate state; there is no sudden 
change per saltum, by which these intermediate states can be 
avoided. Leibnitz maintained its truth @ priori; if, he reasoned, 
a change may take place without the lapse of time, the thing 
changed must be in two different states at one and the same in- 
stant, which is impossible. This was further insisted upon by 
John Bernoulli, in an Essay which he presented to the Academy 
of Sciences at Paris, in 1724, on the communication of motion. 
Attempts were now made to contravene this principle, and seve- 
ral breaches were attempted to be pointed out. MacLaurin re- 
jected it altogether, and D’Alembert, in his eulogy on Bernoulli, 
observes that it:is difficult for the mind to conceive how, in case 
of contact, a change per saltwm does not take place, especially 
of those parts which first come in collision. In this particular 
case, it should be remembered that bodies are more or less elastic, 
and hence the change is not so inconceivable as it otherwise 
would be. 

The paper of Bernoulli was the cause of a lengthened dispute 
among the mathematicians of Europe, which should not be wholly 
passed over in our narrative. The laws of the communication 
of motion and collision of bodies had been long before laid down 
by Dr. Wallis of Oxford, by Sir Christopher Wren, and by Huy- 
ghens, in papers read before the Royal Society of London, in 
the winter of 1688—1689. The problem of the measure of 
force of a moving body, may be considered as a branch of the 
same general subject, and it was about this, that Leibnitz and 
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his followers fell into a dispute with the Cartesians. Descartes 
had estimated this force by the mass of the body into its ve- 
locity; which was implicitly received as correct, until 1686, 
when Leibnitz announced in the Leipsie Journal, or &cta Eru- 
ditorum, the demonstration of a great error of Descartes, with 
regard to the measure of the force of moving bodies ; and asserted 
that the force is equal to the mass multiplied into the sguare of 
the velocity. The controversy was carried on with the greatest 
acrimony, by all the distinguished mathematicians of Europe, for 
thirty years, and it is somewhat singular, considering the talents 
of those engaged, that it was not until then they discovered that 
they had not been debating about the same thing, neither had 
they come to any issue upon the question; the most remarkable 
instance, perhaps, on record, of the effect of words to mislead 
the mind. * 

Now the question, what is the measure of force of a moving 
body, is altogether imperfect and unprecise, as much so as if it 
should be asked, what is the effective power which a horse can 
exert, without affixing the condition whether on a_ horizontal 
plane, or at any or what elevation or inclination. It is obvious, 
in the last case, that different answers may be returned, each, too, 
correct as the question shall have been considered, yet different 
from every other. So, in this dispute between the followers of 
Descartes and Leibnitz; the bare idea, force, is too vague and in- 
definite to be measured without some condition be added, and 
consequently each side was correct in the view in which he con- 
sidered the problem. When to the question concerning the mea- 
sure of force, we add, that the moving body is to be opposed by 
a resistance like that of gravity, as in the supposed case of ascent, 
it is then true, as Bernoulli contended, that this force is measured 
by the mass multiplied into the square of the velocity ; but when 
in another case we suppose that the moving body is employed in 
putting another body in motion, which is itself free to move, 


* So animated and engrossing was this dispute, that we find individuals con- 
cerned in it whose names may excite no small degree of surprise. Madame de 
Chatelet, in various publications, entered into the discussion. The name of this 
lady is well known to the mathematical world, through her translation of an ex- 
cellent commentary on the Principia of Newton. Voltaire, too, the wit and the 
poet, contended, in a paper presented to the Academy of Sciences in 1746, that 
the difficulty consisted in a difference of the statement of the question, and con- 
sequently the dispute was merely verbal. And in 1748, Dr. Reid, in a memoir 
published in the Transactions of the Royal Society of London for that year, en- 
titled “ An Essay on Quantity, occasioned by reading a Treatise, in which sim- 
ple and compound Ratio are applied to Virtue and Merit,” takes occasion to throw 
out some observations concerning this controversy. ‘* To have fallen short,” says 
Dugald Stewart, in his life of Dr. Reid, ** of the success which attended the in- 
quiries of that eminent man (M. D’Alembert,) on a subject so congenial to his 
favourite habits of study, will not reflect any discredit on the powers of Dr. Reid’s 
mind, tn the judgment of those who are at all acquainted with the history of this 
celebrated discussion.” 
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there is obviously a different condition annexed, and in this case 
the force is measured by the product of the mass into the velo- 
city simply. The publication of D’Alembert’s Dynamique, in 
1743, may be considered as having put at rest this question of 
the vis viva, as the force of moving bodies was denominated by 
Leibnitz. 

To return to our historical deduction: the great dynamical 
principle of D’Alembert had left little to be desired, from its 
simplicity and generality ; by it, all the laws of dynamics are 
referred to those of statics, and the great variety of questions in 
the former part of the science of mechanics are at once disposed 
of by a common method. There was wanting something more, 
however, to render the theory perfect ; and this was reserved for 
Lagrange to supply in his Mécanique Analytique, the first vo- 
lume of which was published in 1788, and to which we have so 
frequently referred. The general formulas, accordingly, which 
he there lays down, express the conditions of equilibrium among 
any number of forces which counterbalance each other ; these are 
deduced from the principle of virtual velocities, which he adopts, 
together with that of D’Alembert, as the basis of his work.* 

The work of Lagrange is indeed the top-stone of Analytical 
Mechanics; and has precluded almost every attempt to improve 
or adorn the science. The labours of the future mechanician 
will be directed to the application of the formulas which he has 
discovered ; and to the unfolding of the great principles which 
he has laid down in general terms. Thus is the world under the 
greatest obligations to this philosopher, whose whole life was 
spent in advancing Analytical Mathematics; but the Mécanique 
Analytique, that splendid monument of his genius, will be to it a 
remembrancer of his fame. 


Quod non * . * * + * 
Possit diruere, aut innumerabilis 
Annorum series, et fuga temporum. 


The name of Lagrange should properly close the history of 
this noble science. He was a martyr to the cause, and sealed its 
perfection by his death.t To few individuals has it been the 
great fortune to perfect any science; and they are thinly scat- 
tered over the world’s records ; Lagrange is almost of our own 


* It may be worth a note to observe, that the introduction of both these great 
principles, which have now almost perfected the science of mechanics, is materi- 
ally indebted to the family of the Bernoullis. To John we owe the first clear 
enunciation of the principle of virtual velocities, in his letter to Varignon, alluded 
to in an earlier part of this article; while to James we must give the merit of 
having first used the dynamical principle in the particular case of the explana- 
tion of the centre of oscillation. 

{ He died in 1813, from the fatigue attending the publication of the second 
volume of his great work. 
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age ; his success we may almost identify as our own ; we there- 
fore may be allowed to erect a cenotaph to his memory, which 
posterity shall reverence as the pure acknowledgment of his 
worth by his contemporaries. 

The great principles of Mechanics, as we have seen them dawn- 
ing in their different phases of shadow and of brightness upon the 
minds of the master spirits of the science, serve the important 
purpose of stations and landmarks to the inquirer, in prosecuting 
his deeper researches. They become to him what historical data 
in the science of government are to the statesman, giving preci- 
sion to the investigation, and at the same time precluding vain 
essays over ground already secured. 

Although the publication of the Mécanique Analytique of La- 
grange seemed to supply all that was wanting in order to render 
“lnalytical Mechanics complete, there have, nevertheless, since, 
appeared many valuable works upon this branch of the investi- 
gation, mostly however of an elementary character. Among 
these, on the continent of Europe, may be enumerated the E/é- 
mens de Statiqgue of M. Poinsot, the Mécanique Analytique 
of Prony, and the highly excellent Trazté de Mécanique of M. 
Poisson ; to which may be added the treatises of Venturoli and 
of Boucharlat. The scope and design of these works, of course, 
is only to develop those principles which had been previously 
laid down generally ; and to give them particular applications in 
practical use. 

We look in vain, however, for evidence of similar activity 
among the English mathematicians, in improving and arranging 
the analytics of mechanical philosophy. With the exception of 
the practical treatises of Gregory Atwood and a few others, little 
has been done of late, worthy of observation ; but as if satisfied 
with the glory of her Newton and his contemporary country- 
men, England seems disposed to give over all further effort in 
the elucidation of rational mechanics.* That she might rest upon 
that glory is true; for the name of Sir Isaac Newton will exist 
when she herself shall have been blotted from among the nations 
of the earth, and remembered only in the fame of her gifted son: 
but little does it behoove her so to do, when she is laying so strong 
a claim to scientific superiority. It cannot indeed be denied, 


* In an article in the sixty-eighth number of the Edinburgh Review, on the 
State of Science in England and France, after the unwilling admission that ‘in 
the pure mathematics, indeed, which of late years have been the most brilliant 
of all sciences in France, we are ready to allow a temporary but a decided supe- 
riority over Britain,” the writer consoles himself and his readers with the dero- 
gatory idea, that ‘“‘the methods by which the modern French mathematicians 
have advanced, are of Newtonian invention, and among the gradual efforts of 
the mind of man. We are far from admitting,” he continues, ‘‘ either that the 
improvements of Lagrange, Laplace, &c. bear any thing like the ratio to New- 
ton, which Newton bore to all his predecessors.”—pp, 392-3. 
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that in the mathematical sciences, Britain is now far behind her 
emulous rival on the opposite side of the channel, whatever she 
may have to boast of in moral and political knowledge. 

Our own country has as yet been greatly deficient in works 
adapted to the improved state of analysis ; owing, however, to 
very obvious causes. ‘The Cambridge course of mathematics, 
comprising translations of different French treatises, has but im- 
perfectly supplied the deficiency in part, though much praise is 
due to the worthy professor who has thus introduced those works 
to the American public. The undertaking of Dr. Bowditch to 
furnish his countrymen and the world with a translation of and 
commentary on the Mécanique Céleste of Laplace, augurs bright- 
ly for the future: and if the profound commentator should be 
spared to complete it in the same manner as he has done the part 
already published, we hazard nothing in saying that he will have 
won for himself a fame hardly inferior to that of his justly cele- 
brated author. 

To Dr. Renwick, however, it has been left to present to the 
student of mechanics a treatise on that science, especially deserv- 
ing of his consideration ; one, which, if we do not greatly mis- 
take, will elevate its author higher in the estimation of the pub- 
lic, than any of his previous and valuable publications have done. 
The numerous sources from which he has drawn his materials, 
show how extensive has been his research, while the judgment 
with which they are used, is no less favourable to his ability for 
the task : it is, indeed, a difficult and arduous work to canvass 
the great bulk of matter which has been written upon mechanical 
science, and from it to reject and adopt discriminately. 

In this work, the science of mechanics is considered both in 
theory and in its practical application ; the two first of the six 
books into which eur author has divided his subject, being devot- 
ed respectively to equilibrium and to motion in the abstract, and 
the remaining four to the application in practice of the princi- 
ples previously unfolded. 

In the first book, Dr. Renwick, after stating some general 
principles, takes up the theory of equilibrium as applicable to 
forces acting in the same line, to forces converging to a point, to 
parallel forces, and to forces in the same plane, neither parallel 
nor converging to a point. He lays down the method, first in- 
vented by MacLaurin, and now universally adopted by mathema- 
ticians, by which the position of a point is referred to three 
planes, which are supposed to be immoveably fixed in absolute 
space, and which intersect each other at right angles, thus mak- 
ing eight compartments. The perpendicular distances of the 
point from these three planes, immediately determine its posi- 
tion ; so that the path of a body continually changing, and thus 
describing a curve of double curvature, is simply and elegantly 
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expressed by three equations. These perpendicular distances, or 
their projections on the planes, are called the co-ordinates of the 
point ; the lines of intersection of the planes are called the axes 
of the co-ordinates ; and the common point of intersection of 
the three planes, is called the origin of the co-ordinates—expres- 
sions which have become familiar to the student of mechanics. 

In the third chapter of this book, we have an elegant yet sim- 
ple demonstration of the proposition of the ‘‘ Composition and 
Resolution of Forces,’ one of the most important theorems in 
the science, and which is now generally laid down as the funda- 
mental principle of the theory of statics. It is thus enunciated, 
—‘‘ The resultant of two forces converging to a point, is repre- 
sented, both in magnitude and direction, by the diagonal of a pa- 
rallelogram constructed on the two forces as sides.’”? The de- 
monstration of Laplace, and of later mathematicians, is adopted in 
preference to that which we find in the first book of the Prin- 
cipia.* 

The case in which parallel forces having contrary directions 
have no resultant, and which has given rise to the Theorie des 
Couples, first unfolded by M. Poinsot, in his Elemens, publish- 
ed in 1803, is also taken notice of in this book. The effect of a 
pair or couple, is obviously to give the points of application mo- 
tions in the directions of the forces acting upon them respectively, 
and so to cause the line of application to revolve; ‘‘the two 
forces would finally act in the same line, and in opposite direc- 
tions ; they would then cease to be parallel. Two such forces, 
then, so long as they continue parallel, have no resultant, neither 
can they be in equilibrio.”’ ' 

In the second book, which, as we have already stated, treats of 
the theory of motion, the law of inertia, by which a body will 
move on for ever with uniform velocity in the direction of the 
force impressed upon it, if no other force interfere, is first laid 
down, and from it the principles of uniform and variable motion 
are deduced. This indifference of matter to a state of rest or of 
motion, is no less the result of experience and observation, than 
of abstract reasoning; for while we can see no reason which 
should make inert matter of itself change its state, we may also 
remark, ‘‘that the more we lessen the resistance, the longer is 
the continuance of the motion; and that we can, in almost all 
cases, ascribe the diminution of the motion, or its change of di- 
rection, to forces that we know from other circumstances to be 
acting; and hence infer that were these resistances inoperative, 
the body would move uniformly in a straight line. 


* It is almost the only objection to the excellent Meccanica of Ventaroli, that 
he adopts the demonstration of this principle as given by Newton, in preference 
to the much more elegant one of modern writers. —See his Work. Book I.-c. 2. 
p. 3.—Milan ed. 
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It is however obvious, that there are two distinct kinds of mo- 
tion ; first, where it is uniform, that is, where the body describes 
equal spaces in equal times, as it would if it were projected into 
absolute space, and the projectile force immediately withdrawn ; 
and second, when it is variable, which is occasioned by a force 
continually acting upon the body. But, for the sake of analyti- 
cal investigation, we consider the latter as made up of a series of 
uniform motions, so that in the equation expressive of uniform 
motion 


AY 
ual 3 (1) 


in which v denotes the velocity, ¢ the time, and s the space de- 
scribed, s and ¢ becoming infinitely small, their fluxional value 


is represented thus, 
ds ds 
er ds = vdt, Fae a (2) 
Now if dv, the differential of the velocity, be its increase for the 
time dt, dv will be equal to the product of the force /, into the 
time df, 


dv = fdt 
and 
dv 
f= (3) 
then, as we have by the first of the equations ( 2 ) 
oo = (4) 
a. 
we now have by substitution 
Pes (5) 
dt? 


which are the equations of variable motion. 

In that species of this motion where a persticle describes in 
equal times, spaces increased or decreased by equal increments or 
decrements, the motion is said to be uniformly accelerated or 
retarded; and in regard to this are to be noticed the following 
laws: ‘‘the velocities are proportional to the times; the whole 
spaces described, are proportioned to the squares of the times ; 
and if the times be represented by the series of natural numbers, 
the acquired velocities will be represented by the series of even 
numbers; the whole spaces by the series of square numbers; and 
the space described in the successive units of time, by the series 
of odd numbers.”’ 

In chapter fifth of the second book, Dr. Renwick has given 
a very interesting investigation of the motion of points com- 
pelled to move upon surfaces under the action of accelerating 
forces. The simplest case of this description, is that of the mo- 
tion of a material point down a plane, inclined to the direction 
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of an accelerating force, or down a system of plane surfaces; in 
either of which cases, the velocities attained are equal, if the 
heights of the planes be equal, whatever be their inclination ; 
and as a curved surface may be considered as a system of infi- 
nitely small planes, the same proposition accordingly holds true 
with regard to the descent along such a surface. 

We are precluded by our limits from following out the inves- 
tigations of our author, in this most engrossing part of the sub- 
ject of motion, in which he treats of trajectories or orbits de- 
scribed by a body acted upon by a projectile force, and an 
accelerating force directed to a fixed point. The theory of central 
forces is simply and clearly developed in the case of a circular 
orbit; in the course of which, we have it remarked, that the re- 
lations among the forces, velocities, times, and spaces, that are 
found with respect to circles, may be applied to the case of other 
curves ; for a motion in a curve may for a short space of time be 
considered as corresponding with that in a circle, whose radius 
is the radius of curvature of that part of the curve. The next 
step presents us with the general principles which are applicable 
to the most complex action of forces, by resolving all the forces 
into three, parallel to three rectangular co-ordinates. 

The remaining part of this book is taken up with the enun- 
ciation and deduction of the dynamical principle of D’ Alembert, 
and of the principle of virtual velocities. In the demonstration 
of the latter, the method of Lagrange is adopted, though not with 
that fulness which generally characterises the previous investi- 
gations in this work. 

The preceding brief and necessarily imperfect analysis of the 
two first books of Dr. Renwick’s treatise, will perhaps be suffi- 
cient to point out their contents and their merit; while a more 
particular reference would be uninteresting to any but the scien- 
tific reader. The numerous practical applications of the princi- 
ples there unfolded, to the equilibrium and motion of solids and 
fluids, occupy the remaining, and by far the greater portion of 
the work. The beautiful adaption of analytical investigation to 
the important cases in demonstrative mechanics, is shown on al- 
most every page, by the actual exercise of this powerful aid. 

In the third book, Dr. Renwick proceeds to apply the general 
principles of equilibrium to the motion of solid bodies acted upon 
by the force of gravity. In the second chapter, we have a con- 
cise explanation of the experiments of Maskelyne at Schehallion, 
and of those of Cavendish; by which the fact of the deflection 
of the plumb line by the attraction of mountains, first’ suspected 
by Bouguer, one of the individuals sent out to Peru by the Aca- 
demy of Sciences in 1735, has been fully confirmed ; and from 
which, with the geological data furnished by Professor Playfair, 
Hutton has calculated the mean density of the earth to be 5, 
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taking water as the unit. These results have been further con- 
firmed by the observations of the Baron de Zach, made in the 
neighbourhood of Marseilles. The principle of the apparatus of 
Cavendish, first suggested by Mitchell of the Royal Society, by 
which the mutual attraction of bodies on the surface of the earth 
is detected, is thus given: 

**If a bar of an inflexible substance be accurately poised by its middle, ina 
horizontal position, by means of a thread or wire, the nature of the thread or 
wire is such as to bring it to rest in one particular position. A small force will 
be sufficient to withdraw the bar from this position, but the twisting or torsion 
which this deflection will cause in the wire, will gradually oppose an increasing 
resistance, until this latter exceed the deflecting force; the torsion will then 
cause the bar to return to its original position, whence the deflecting force will 
again compel it to move. Hence the bar will oscillate between two points, de- 
termined by the intensity of the deflecting force and that of the torsion of the 
wire. The rapidity of the oscillations will furnish a measure of the intensity of 
the deflecting force.” 

In the same chapter are explained the experiments of Atwood, 
by means of which the physical proof of the mathematical infer- 
ences is attained. In his machine, two bodies of different weights 
are united by a rope passing through a pulley, and accordingly, 
the heavier will cause the lighter to ascend, while it descends 
through an equal space, though the motion is not so rapid as it 
would be if either body were free; from an investigation of this 
machine, we arrive at the following, as its law: the foree which 
remains to cause the descent of the heavier body, is to the whole 
force of gravity, as the difference of the weights of the two bodies 
is to their sum. 

The properties of the centre of gravity; the action of the 
retarding force of friction; and the theory of simple machines, 
not only in the abstract, but as affected by friction, are distinctly 
treated of in the succeeding chapters. In that on the strength of 
materials, the hypothesis of Galileo is shown, contrary to the 
general methods, to be in avery great degree consonant with the 
results of the most accurate experiments. Tables also are given 
of the strength of different metals, and of different kinds of tim- 
ber, drawn in the directions of their fibres, and at right angles to 
their fibres ; those of the latter are compiled from the experiments 
of Professor Barlow of the Royal Military Academy at Wool- 
wich, by far the most accurate which have been given to the 
world.* The equilibrium of artificial structures is the subject 
of the last chapter, the most important part of which is that de- 
voted to the theory of arches; in this, Dr. Renwick rejects the 


* We observe that several errors, of some importance, have crept into these 
tables. Thus the strength of teak, pulled in the direction of its length, is given 
as 15,000 pounds for the area of a square inch, when it should be 15,500 pounds ; 
so the strength of ash, drawn at right angles to its fibres, is set down at 359 
pounds, the correct amount being 395 pounds ; and one or two others of minor 
note. 
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old theory founded on the properties of the wedge, and adopts 
the more accurate investigations of Gauthey, founded on the ex- 
periments of Davisy and Boissard, and the observations of Per- 
ronet. 

The theory of the motion of solid bodies, which is discussed 
in the fourth book, is applied to the two very important subjects 
of projectiles and the pendulum, which are illustrated at consid- 
erable length. In treating of the former, our author gives many 
useful hints in relation to practical gunnery, which we think are 
well worthy the consideration of the constituted authorities of 
our government. After referring to the results of Count Rum- 
ford, which make the force exerted by confined gunpowder 
equivalent to the pressure of sue hundred thousand atmospheres, 
he observes, 


‘There being this great difference in the action of gunpowder, when it is ex- 
erted against a body that is easily set in motion, and when it is closely confined ; 
it will be at once seen that great dangers may arise, when, from accident or in- 
tention, the projectile to be launched from a piece of ordnance, is resisted in 
its motion. Thus, if the muzzle of a gun be inserted in water ; if a portion of air 
be left between a wad and the rest of the charge ; if the projectile be of a hard 
material, and of such a shape that it may strike before it issues from the piece : 
in all these cases the strength of the material of which the piece is formed, may 
not be sufficient to resist the accumulation of force, and bursting may be the con- 
sequence. So, also, if the wad be of a cohesive material, such as tarred yarn ; 
and particularly when it is so large as to enter the piece with difficulty, similar 
consequences may ensue. To the latter cause we may with certainty attribute 
the bursting of guns in the navy of the United States, and the frequent loss of 
them in the proof. We have ourselves witnessed a case in the proof of guns, 
where the balls made their way through the sides of the piece, and large por- 
tions of the wad remained sticking to the bore in front of them.” 


The fact that the initial velocity of the ball increases in a much 
less ratio than the length in the bore, and, that great velocities 
do not produce proportionate ranges, leads to the conclusion that 
neither great lengths nor large charges are ever necessary. 


“ With small charges, the metal of the piece is less strained than with large, 
and thus not only may the length but the thickness of the piece be reduced. 
The results of the experiments of Robins and Hutton, have led to the lessening 
of the size and weight of most of the pieces of ordnance. A great and sudden 
improvement was in consequence made in the artillery services of Europe, 
about the commencement of the wars of the French revolution. No field-piece 
has now a bore of more than eighteen calibres in length, which is, or was lately, 
the regulation in the French service. In the English service, the regulation is 
fourteen calibres, while in the American, during the late war, it was reduced to 
twelve, and the pieces weighed no more than one cwt. to each pound of ball. 
These were found to be sufficient for all the purposes of the service. An un- 
wise policy has lately led to the alteration of the model, by giving the bore the 
proportions of the French pieces, yet without increasing the weight ; it has, 
however, been found that pieces of the new model, even after standing proof, 
have burst in the schools of practice.” 


The remarks which follow, on the shape of cannon, and on 
the laws and circumstances attending the penetration of balls, 
VOL. XI.—NO. 21. 19 
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are replete with interest ; and the subject is concluded by some 
observations upon the species of motion, known by artillerists as 
the ricochet, where balls striking upon a surface, of water for in- 
stance, in an oblique direction, are reflected, and thus impinging 
at very small angles, are made to rise several times. 


** The guns in these batteries are fixed at elevations of 4° or 5°, with charges 
of gunpowder that enable the balls, in the descending part of their path, just to 
raze the wy <0. parapet : they, therefore, bound along, parallel to the direc- 
tion of the front to be attacked, dismount the guns, and destroy the defenders. 

** Under the fire of these ricochet batteries, approaches are made to points suf- 
ficiently near for the erection of batteries in breach ; by these the walls are de- 
stroyed. It is in consequence of this method, which was invented by Vauban, 
that the means of the attack of fortresses have become superior to those of de- 
fence, and that the time of resistance of a fortress can be calculated with almost 
mathematical precision.” 

As might have been anticipated, we have, in the chapter on 
the pendulum, a full development of its use as a standard of 
weights and measures, and a comparison of the several systems 
established in Great Britain, France, and in the state of New- 
York. It is the merit of the last mentioned to have adopted the 
suggestions of Dr. Renwick, made by him elsewhere,* by which 
uniformity and certainty are secured, and the whole system 
placed upon a strictly scientific basis. 

It had been generally supposed that the seconds pendulum vi- 
brating in a given latitude was a constant and invariable quantity, 
until the experiments of Borda and Sabine, more particularly 
those of the latter, disclosed the influence of local attraction ; so 
that the only correct method is, to take the pendulum measured, 
in a particular place; for which purpose some public edifice, 
which shall have a permanent location, should be selected. And 
thus the idea thrown out by Mr. Jefferson, as early as 1790, of 
establishing an uniform system for the United States, by adapt- 
ing as a standard the pendulum vibrating in latitude forty-five, 
besides the embarrassing difficulty of determining that latitude, 
is also wanting in specificness, as not being made in view of the 
above facts, discovered by Sabine. 

In the systems both of Great Britain and of New-York, the 
pendulum is taken as the basis. The standard of measure in the 
former, is the pendulum vibrating in the are of a cycloid, in 
vacuo, in the latitude of London 51° 31' 08", and at the level 
of the sea. The unit of lineal measure is the yard of such length 
that the pendulum shall measure 39.1392 in.; the square of the 
unit of length may be used as an unit of superficial measure ; 


*In a report on the subject of weights and measures, to the commissioners 
for ‘frevising the laws of the state of New-York,” and published in the English 
Quarterly Journal of Science, Literature, and Art, for January 1827. See also 
Revised Statutes N. Y. title 2, chap. xix. part i. 
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the unit of weight is either the troy pound, containing 5760 
grains, taking the weight of a cubic inch of pure water at 62° 
Fahrenheit as equal to 252.458 gr.; or the avoirdupois pound, 
which is defined as being equal to 7000 grs. troy ; and the unit 
of measures of capacity, is the gallon, which is equal to 10 avoir- 
dupois pounds of water at the temperature of 62°. 

The standard of the state of New-York is the pendulum under 
similar circumstances, and at Columbia college in New-York city. 
The unit of lineal measure is the yard which bears to the pen- 
dulum the proportion of 1,000,000 to 1,086,158; the length of 
the pendulum is 39,101.68 inches. By the Revised Statutes it 
is declared,* that the yard is of the same length as that used on 
the day of the Declaration of Independence, and which is sup- 
posed to be identical with the English Parliamentary yard of 
1760, and with the present British Standard; each, however, in 
the comparison, is to be taken at its own standard temperature ; 
that of New-York being melting ice, and that of the English 
system 62°. The unit of measures of weight is the avoirdupois 
pound of such magnitude that a cubic foot of distilled water at 
its maximum of density weighed in a vacuum is equal to 624 
pounds; the unit of dry measures of capacity is the gallon, which 
holds 10 pounds of pure water; and the unit of liquid measure is 
the gallon holding 8 pounds of distilled water at its maximum of 
density. This last is a deviation from Dr. Renwick’s plan. In 
relation to these two systems, we find the following remarks. 


‘*To the English system, it is to be objected : that it assumes for its standard 
the pendulum of a particular latitude, which will not be constant, in consequence 
of local circumstances; that the determination on the length of this standard, 
has been performed in a private building, the house of Mr. Brown; that it re- 
tains two units of weights of the same denomination, but of different magni- 
tudes ; and that its standard temperature is wholly arbitrary, founded on no na- 
tural phenomenon, and dependent upon a conventional thermometric scale. The 
mode of defining its unit of weight, moreover, involves a fractional quantity, and 
the bulk of water employed in the determination, namely, a cubic inch, is too 
small. 

‘** To the system of the state of New-York, none of these objections apply, ex- 
cept so far as relates to the double system of measures of capacity. The stand- 
ard is the pendulum ofa particular place : and that, so far as is known, is invaria- 
ble : that place is a public building, readily accessible: the standard tempera- 
tures are defined by physical states of water, in respect to which there can be 
no error, and which are independent of thermometric scales. The unit of weight 
is determinable from a bulk of water of sufficient magnitude.” 


The splendid attempt of the French government, made in the 
troublous times of the Revolution, deserves mention on account 
of its philosophic system, and for the light it has thrown upon 
the whole subject. The unit of lineal measures which it has 
adopted, is the métre, which isa ten millionth part of a quadrant 


* § 2. of the Title before referred to. 
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of the meridian, the standard temperature being that of melting 
ice; the unit of superficial measure is the art, a surface of one 
hundred square metres; the unit of capacity is the litre, which 
contains the cube of a tenth part of the metre; and the unit of 
weight is the gramme, equal to the cube of the hundredth part 
of the metre, filled with distilled water at its maximum of den- 
sity. The Greek numerals are used as prefixes to decimal mul- 
tiples, and the Roman, to decimal subdivisions of the units ; thus 
adopting an easy principle of nomenclature, with the ordinary 
arithmetical division of decimals. This system, however, though 
founded on an invariable standard existing in nature, which is 
determinable with the greatest exactitude, has not answered the 
purpose of its proposers. In reference to this subject, we cannot 
do better than quote the language of our author. 


‘¢ The measures of length are incapable, for instance, of application to astro- 
nomic purposes, in which we use the semi-diameter of the Earth, and not its 
quadrant, as the unit; and these two magnitudes are incommensurable. Neither 
are we aware that a measure of the meridian in other countries, particularly in 
our own hemisphere, would reproduce the same magnitude for the quadrant that 
was obtained in France. The measure of a sufficient arc whence to determine 
the length of a quadrant, is an operation of great expense, and would occupy a 
long time ; hence, in presenting the types of the units to the National Assembly, 
the commission propose to verify them if suspected of alteration, and reproduce 
them, if lost, by reference to the pendulum of the observatory of Paris: thus re- 
curring to the same natural standard that had been rejected by them in the out- 
set. The metre is, therefore, after all the labour that was expended in its deter- 
mination, no more than a conventional length, whose relation to the seconds pen- 
dulum of a particular place is well determined. It has also been found impracti- 
cable to introduce the decimal division into the measure of angles; and after 
strenuous attempts for that purpose, and the laborious construction of new tables, 
even the astronomers of France have returned to the ancient division of the 
circle. 

“The objections, in a practical point of view, are more numerous, and have 
been found insuperable. ‘Thus, however well calculated for scientific purposes, 
and even for those of commerce, the decimal multiples of the units may be, de- 
cimal subdivisions have been found unsuited for the purpose of retail traffic ; for 
this object, no other than a binary system can with convenience be used. In fact, 
in the sub-divisions of the unit, no other method appears to be consistent with 
nature, and those systems which are founded on divisions by two, appear to de- 
fy any attempts to alter them. Thus the system of money in the United States, 
which is strictly decimal, is only used in written calculations ; while the old bina- 
ry division of the Spanish dollar is retained in all retail operations, in spite of the 
barbarous nomenclature that is applied to it in some of the states.” 


The consequence of this has been, that there are now in France 
three distinct systems of weights and measures ;—the old system, 
the decimal system of the commission, and a system derived 
from the latter, but which retains the ancient names, and some 
of the ancient subdivisions. 

‘* Warned,” says Dr. Renwick, “‘by the example of the French, the British, 
Danish, and American governments have wisely restricted themselves to the 


verification of the measures in actual use, and their restoration to their true di- 
mensions. The two former, and the state government of New-York, have re- 
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ferred them to a standard, existing in nature, determinate and easily determina- 
ble.” 


Experience thus seems to point out the necessity of extreme 
caution in legislating upon the subject of metrology. Innova- 
tions, which contemplate the introduction of an entire new sys- 
tem, cannot be enforced even by the most solemn enactments, 
for so universal and deep-rooted is the use of weights and mea- 
sures, so extensively does it enter into the daily practice of every 
individual in society, that human power becomes inadequate to 
effect the revolution; and the only course which is at all advisa- 
ble, is to reduce existing measures to an invariable and determinate 
standard, easily discoverable by scientific methods. Thus, what- 
ever measures may be taken by our national or state governments, 
it seems desirable that the present English system now in use 
here, be accurately determined ; as to which, the example of the 
state of New-York appears to be particularly worthy of attention. 

By the Constitution of the United States, Congress have the 
power to fix the standard of weights and measures ;* they have 
not, however, made any provision upon the subject; but it has 
been left to the disposal of the several states, all of which pursue 
nominally the same system, though considerable diversity exists 
among the measures in actual use. With a view to establish an 
uniformity in this respect, and to fix a standard of weights and 
measures for the United States, the House of Representatives, on 
the 14th of December 1819, directed the Secretary of State to 
report to that house ‘‘a statement relative to the regulations and 
standards for weights and measures in the several states, and re- 
lative to proceedings in foreign countries for establishing uni- 
formity in weights and measures.’? In pursuance of this re- 
solution, Mr. Adams, on the 22nd of February 1821, presented a 
very particular and elaborate report upon the subject; from the 
tables accompanying which, the want of uniformity among the 
different scales in use throughout the United States is fully appa- 
rent. Nothing, however, was done by the national legislature, 
and as we have observed, the mattter is still left to the enact- 
ments of the individual states. 

But to return from this digression ; having disposed of the sub- 
ject of solid bodies, Dr. Renwick, in the two last books, takes up 
respectively the equilibrium and motion of fluids, or the practical 
application of the theories of hydrostatics and hydrodynamics, 
which, as we have seen, he had developed in the former part of 
his work. In the fifth book, the subjects of the greatest interest 
and importance are the equilibrium of gasses, having respect to 
their temperature and that of vapour. fn these, the laws of Dal- 
ton and Gay Lussac are introduced and examined, preparatory to 


* Art. 1. Sect. 8. § 5. 
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their application, in the subsequent book, to the motion of the 
fluids which form the atmosphere of the earth. We shall not, how- 
ever, detain our readers with any observations on these portions 
of our author’s work; but shall conclude our notice with some 
extracts from his elaborate chapter on canals. 

Although the great improvements made within the last few 
years in locomotive steam carriages, and railways, seem to point 
them out as a convenient mode of inland transportation, which 
may be of extensive adoption in the future; yet the system of 
canals, which has been already so long in use, will, from various 
causes, continue to be pursued, though undoubtedly less gener- 
ally than it might have been otherwise. The enormous capital 
already invested, in this country alone, in canals, of itself pre- 
cludes the idea of a ready abandonment of this method of trans- 
portation. But independently of this circumstance, where the 
line of transportation is made up partly of rivers and other natural 
channels, it becomes an object of some importance to have the 
whole continuously by navigation, in order to save the expense 
of transferring the freight or cargo; so also, from the natural con- 
dition of the country, from the abundance of water, and from the 
accidental difficulty and expense of railroads, canals will be often 
preferred. 

The subject, however, is at this time one of peculiar interest, 
when every thing relating to transportation is undergoing such a 
strict and universal examination, and when improvements in the 
arts are opening so many new facilities. The nature and merits 
of the two rival methods, especially, cannot now be too well un- 
derstood. 

Canals are by no means confined in their use to navigation, or 
to the supply of others intended for navigation. They may be 
used for agricultural purposes in irrigating land; they may be 
advantageously resorted to in graining morasses, and may serve 
the highly important purpose of supplying cities with water, and 
thus may they in many points of view be considered as indispen- 
sable. 

The reservoirs in which canals originate, are either natural 
streams, or artificial basins, in which the water generally has a 
velocity less than that required for the purposes of the canal, or 
else has a different direction ; and consequently if the canal have 
a constant section, the diminution of the area of the stream 
ensues, and a fall is formed at the origin. The canal, therefore, 
should widen as it approaches the reservoir, in order at the same 
time to fill the canal, and to give the stream the requisite ve- 
locity. After observing that those investigations are objection- 
able, which suppose that the stream is affected by the same causes 
which act upon the vena contracta, or, that the velocity of the 
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water in a channel varies inversely as its area, Dr. Renwick in- 
forms us, that, — 

‘*It is evident from experiment and observation, in order that water shall en- 
ter into a channel without forming a fall, or that it shall completely fill it, the 
channel must, at the reservoir, have a width greater than the breadth of the uni- 
form section that it has at other points ; and this increase of breadth should take 
place in the form of a curve, convex towards the axis of the canal. 

**Such a form is to be found in nature, when streams take their rise in lakes or 
other similar reservoirs. If a canal be formed in soft earth, it will gradually wear 
away the earth until it assume such a form, but in solid rock such a shape cannot 
be spontaneously assumed. In canals made even in soft earth, it is better to 
give the required shape artificially, than to wait for the slow action of the 
water.” 


The most important part of canals, are the locks by which 
boats are let down or raised from one level to another, and in 
which consist the greatest expense and difficulty in canal naviga- 
tion. The painter Leonardo da Vinci, who was also the engi- 
neer of the canal of Martizana in Italy, is said to have been the 
first who introduced them into use. They have, however, re- 
ceived many very valuable improvements since then, though 
they yet remain a serious expense of water in the use of canals. 
To obviate this, various modifications of the inclined plane have 
been proposed, but as yet without much advantage. 

The proper shape and size of a lock, the methods of filling it 
and of drawing off the water, and the mode of operation in pass- 
ing the boats, are all detailed at great length by our author. He 
has also given an investigation, by which we may determine the 
thickness of the longitudinal walls that confine a lock, when the 
depth of the water and the nature of the material are given. The 
subject of lock gates is also treated of, in a perspicuous and 
practical manner, and the respective cases where the gates are 
to be formed of one leaf only, and where of two, are pointed out ; 
in regard to the position in the latter case, it is observed, 


‘* When lock gates are made of two leaves, they must be so placed as to afford 
each other mutual support. For this purpose, instead of shutting in such a 
manner as to be in one plane, the two leaves make an angle with each other, 
and the sill has the figure of an isosceles triangle, whose vertex is turned towards 
the upper part of the canal. 

“It will be obvious, that, if this angle be a right angle, the timbers of each 
leaf will receive the pressure of the other in the direction of their length, and 
will therefore receive the greatest mutual support; while if they lie in one 
plane, they will not afford each other any support. But in the former case, the 
timbers will be longer, and have less strength to bear the liquid pressure which 
acts upon the leaf of which they are a part, than in the latter.” 


We will give the neat investigation which follows, and which 
we have reason to think original on the part of our author, since 
to us it is new, of the proper angle at which the leaves should 
meet so as to possess the greatest possible strength, as an exam- 
ple of Dr. Renwick’s method. 
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** The pressure of water upon the leaf AC, when the depth is constant, will 
be proportional to the length of AC, which we shall 





A D B 


call /, and the strength of the timbers which form the gate, will be inversely 
proportional to 7; call the pressure on the unit of surface P ; and S the respec- 
tive strength of the material. We have in case of equilibrium 


Ss 
and 
S’=>=PP 


The strength then, in order to resist the pressure, must be a constant function 
of the square of the horizontal dimension of the leaf; or if we call the breadth 
of the lock 2a, and the projection CD of the sill, x, a constant function of (a2— 
x?.) The leaf AC also derives strength from the other leaf BC ; if we decom- 
pose this force into two parts, one of which is perpendicular, the other parallel 
to AC, and which may be represented by CE, EB; that represented by EB 
will alone act to support the leaf AC. But this force will vary with the sine of 
the angle A, while 2 varies with the tangent; it will therefore be a constant 
function of az, and the strength of the gate will be greatest when 

a2 — x? + 2az is a Maximum 
or when 
xX = 2a 

Hence the greatest strength will be attained, when the projection CD of the 

sill is one-fourth of the breadth of the lock.” 


We must here close our examination of Dr. Renwick’s book ; 
and in parting with an instructive companion, we may recommend 
him to the attention of all those who wish to combine the theory 
with the practice of mechanical science. In our introductory re- 
marks, we alluded to the harmony which exists between the two 
great branches of mechanics; we may now refer the reader to 
the treatise before us, as an illustration of what is there observed. 
To the whole subject our author has directed the energies of a 
mind original and profound, and has brought that accurate know- 
ledge which years of experience in his profession must have ac- 
cumulated. 

It may be objected however by some, that at times he is un- 
necessarily explanatory and particular. We are inclined to think 
so ourselves. It has undoubtedly arisen from the circumstance 
of his public duties leading him to a fuller discussion of the va- 
rious subjects as ex cathedra, than is required in a work intend- 
ed for the public eye; yet even this becomes no fault compared 
with its opposite, that of a meagreness of detail, and want of per- 
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spicuity. In the one case we have a remedy at hand, by passing 
over what may seem superfluous; but in the other we are forced 
to supply the deficiency from foreign sources, and thus in a great 
measure the book becomes valueless. 

On the whole, then, we think this decidedly the best treatise 
on mechanics, which has issued from the American press, that 
we have seen; one, too, which is alike creditable to the writer, 
and to the state of science in this country. 

The part which we most value, is that on which, perhaps, our 
author may feel least inclined to rest the merits of his work; we 
mean the investigations in the first two books. We shall always 
hail with pleasure any attempt to diffuse mathematical truth, and 
to display the powers of the new analysis; but especially so, 
when it is made among ourselves. 

America, with respect to her scientific character, has too long 
been but the reverberation of what has been done in the old world. 
We have hardly kept up with the progress of the pure mathema- 
tics there; and till lately we have had little reason to suppose 
that the infinitesimal analysis has attracted any great attention 
among us. But we believe a proper spirit is abroad ; and in the 
energies now putting forth, we hope much and deeply for the 
future. The commentary on the Mécanique Celeste, the second 
volume of which may have appeared before this meets the public 
eye, will make an epocha in our mathematical history, of which 
we of the present day may indeed be proud; but it should he, 
as we sincerely trust it will, a stronger incentive to contempo- 
raneous exertion. 

Union and combined effort are here especially essential to suc- 
cess. The discoveries of mathematicians are free-will offerings 
to mankind; they are rarely or never paid for; the consequence 
is, that peculiar circumstances alone are favourable to the proper 
exertion. Bacon first suggested the idea of academies, as insti- 
tutions most likely to secure these ends; since his time, many 
have been founded and fostered, and have fully confirmed the 
justness of his opinion. The Royal Society of London, the Aca- 
demy of Sciences of Paris, those of Berlin, of St. Petersburgh, 
and of Turin, all have greatly contributed to the cause of science. 
We see hence the necessity of harmony and of concert in action, 
as also of candour and moderation among scientific men. Optem 
omnes, quibus serio cordi est profectus solidarum scientiarum, 
animis non minus quam ingeniis consentire, nihilque omittere 
quod alere amicitiam queat; cui consequens est, et omnibus 
modis, et captare quod conciliare, et evitare quod offendere 
possit ; ita tamen ut veritatis jura non ledantur.* 


* Leibnitz, Commercium Epistolicum, Leibnitii et Bernoullii, Epist. XI. 
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Art. VI.—AMERICAN LAKE POETRY. 


1.—Poem delivered before the Society of United Brothers, at 
Brown University, on the day preceding Commencement, 
September 6th, 1831. With other poems. By N. P. Wis. 
New-York: J. & J. Harper: 1831. pp. 76. 

2.—Poems by Witt1am Cutten Bryant. New-York: E. 
Bliss: 1831. pp. 240. 


We have always considered it very unfortunate for the repu- 
tation of American poetry, that just about the time it began to 
be much cultivated, a false style was introduced into poetical 
composition, by what are called the ‘‘ Lake Poets” of England. 
Several of these, such as Wordsworth, Southey, and Coleridge, 
being estimable men, and writers of acknowledged capacity, had 
sufficient influence to bring their style, repulsive as it is to the 
mass of readers, into favour with certain classes among the lite- 
rati, who, pleased with its apparent novelty, theorized them- 
selves into an opinion of its merits; and like all converts to a 
new system, became zealots in maintaining its orthodoxy as a 
style truly English, and in all respects preferable to that which 
prevailed during the last century, which they were pleased to 
stigmatize as too polished and artificial a vehicle for genuine po- 
etry. The candidates for poetical renown on this side of the 
ocean, drawing, as they habitually do, their canons of criticism 
from British reviews, fell almost universally into these opinions, 
and adopted into their own compositions the very worst peculiari- 
ties of the new school. Had it not been for this unhappy cir- 
cumstance, in this manner corrupting their taste, the talent of 
which there are indications scattered through the effusions of se- 
veral of our poets, could scarcely have failed to bring forth verses 
which the world would have welcomed with delight, and repaid 
with solid patronage and permanent fame. 

But our poets have chosen their ill-judged model. They have, 
in consequence, filled their compositions with epithets without 
meaning, and sentiment without pathos. They are careless with- 
out ease, and laborious without showing polish. Their decora- 
tions are tawdry, and impart no elegance to their diction. Their 
versification is in general sluggish, and often intolerably rugged. 
They seem to have no relish for that delightful melody, which, 
in well-written poetry, charms the hearts of men, and is conge- 
nial to the soul of every true bard. The result has been, what 
every sagacious mind would have expected—censure from the 
wise, and neglect from the public. And is it not to be lamented 
that so much poetical labour as appears to be exerted amongst us 
should be exerted to so little purpose? Is there no remedy? Can 
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the rock on which our poets wreck their fortunes, not be pointed 
out that they may avoid it? This it would be easy to do, if poets 
were like other men. With philosophers you can reason ; poli- 
ticians can be bribed ; and soldiers may be conquered ; but who 
can manage the self-sufficiency of a poet? We, at present, at- 
tempt the ungracious task of showing where those, whose works 
we have made the subject of this article, have gone astray, not 
so much with the view of bringing them into the right path— 
which we deem would be vain labour—as for the purpose of pre- 
venting others from following them. We will hold up their 
works as beacons by which future pilgrims, on the path to poeti- 
cal fame, may be warned to avoid the snares into which they 
have fallen, too deeply, we fear, ever to rise again, and become 
disentangled from their error. 

The injudicious praise which these poets have received from 
pretended friends and sciolous editors of newspapers, has been 
their great misfortune. It has contributed more than any thing 
else, to delude them into the opinion that they have adopted the 
right course, and are careering triumphantly to the brilliant goal 
of poetical immortality. Sad mistake! Their labours have all been 
fruitless ; and the immoderate trumpeting that has heralded them 
from one newspaper to another, throughout all the states of this 
wide-spread Union, has sounded in vain—and for this simple rea- 
son—it was soon discovered that it sounded delusively. The edi- 
torial commendations of these authors, indeed, for the most part, 
carried their antidote with them, in quotations from their works. 
By reading these, whatever favourable impressions the encomi- 
ums might have excited, were uniformly extinguished, so that 
rational men now regard such efforts to dupe them into an ap- 
proval of what nature and common sense teach them to despise, 
as utterly unworthy of attention. 

But our poets may deem the applause of the newspaper critics, 
in itself, a sufficient reward for their labours. They may con- 
ceive, that although all the rest of the world shall deny their 
merit, so long as it is confessed and applauded by the busy pa- 
ragraphists, they ought to be satisfied ; for these they may esteem 
the candid and judicious few, whose favourable verdict is the 
noblest reward of genius. ‘¢ A small but fitting audience,” was 
the wish of the greatest of poets ; and in his time such an audi- 
ence was all that a poet could expect. Readers, in proportion to 
the rest of mankind, were then indeed so few, that without some 
great man for a patron, no poet could expect success. But the 
case is now different. Individual patronage, and small audiences, 
however fitting, can no longer secure poetical suecess. Readers 
are now, in literary countries, nearly as numerous as the popu- 
lation itself. Hence the public has become the great patron, 
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without whose favour, no writer, whether of prose or poetry, 
can be successful. With all due deference, therefore, we would 
suggest to our poetical aspirants, that on the suffrage of the ge- 
neral public alone, ean they depend for any reputation worth 
making efforts to acquire. By the phrase, general public, we 
mean the great reading multitude of all ranks, classes, and pro- 
fessions, which constitute universal society, in contradistinction 
to the small knots of literary petitmaitres, who, careless of merit, 
or unable to discern it, lead inexperienced authors astray, by ap- 
plauding whatever they suppose to be fashionable; or to those 
good-natured editors, who, from courtesy to bards or publishers, 
applaud, or at least give circulation to the applause of works, many 
of which they have not the slightest intention of ever reading ;— 
or to those gossiping critics who may be ealled parlour loungers, 
idlers in society, and affected sentimentalists, who, from a desire 
to be thought knowing in such matters, often talk of the beau- 
ties of new books they have never perused, and perhaps if they 
had, could not understand ;—or to those injudicious patriots who 
imagine that to praise whatever an American writes, however 
irksome to read, is to promote the prosperity and exalt the cha- 
racter of our national literature. It is the ill-judged panegyrics 
of any or all of these that we would caution poets against mis- 
taking for the voice of the public, which is, more frequently than 
otherwise, in direct opposition to theirs. They are the noisy 
small critics, whose rash and random encomiums, bandied from 
one to another, have so often intoxicated the young and inex- 
perienced authors of our country, and induced them to believe 
that common-place productions, which might be creditable enough 
as college exercises, are not only worthy of the admiration of 
the world, but have secured it. 

Besides these seducers of young poets, there are the hireling 
puffers, whose business is, for pay, to write commendatory no- 
tices and reviews of new works for the booksellers. These often 
bespatter the selected author so immoderately with praise, that 
he himself, on reading their remarks, grows astonished at the 
vastness of his own merit. He imagines that he has become, all 
at once, the favourite bard of the times; that he has attained 
the very quintessence of the poetic art ; and that, consequently, 
he need make no further effort towards improvement; but, by 
continuing to give verses of the same quality to mankind, he 
will oblige them to admire, and accord to him a glorious position 
in the temple of fame. ‘These easy-conscienced critics, it is true, 
are occasionally not altogether useless in their vocation. The ul- 
timate injury they do to poets and poetical literature, by their 
ill-founded praise, is immense. But they sometimes answer the 
temporary purposes of their employers, by duping the public 
into the purchase of an edition or two of the merest trash, as 
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was lately witnessed in the case of that monstrous poetical abor- 
tion *¢ The Siamese Twins.’’? This, in the end, however, turns 
to the disadvantage of even their employers, by rendering the 
public suspicious of all literary puffing, even when applied to 
works of merit. It would seem, therefore, that a judicious re- 
gard to their own interests, should induce publishers to discou- 
rage a system which they have of late so industriously promoted, 
and which they may be assured, is, by its intolerable abuse, fast 
working its own cure. 

The author of the first work which we have placed at the head, 
of this article, is a young man whom the ill-directed panegyrics 
of unthinking editors have done more to spoil as a poet, by con- 
firming him in the bad taste of the Lake School, which, at his 
outset, he had unluckily made his model, than perhaps any po- 
etical adventurer this country has yet produced. Where is the 
newspaper reader that has not heard of his fine genius, and seen, 
we will not say read, many an incomprehensible proof of it, to 
his great annoyance, staring him in the face on opening his morn- 
ing Gazette in search of the news of the day? If the reader be a 
politician, and impatient for foreign news, how often has he been 
provoked, when, on eagerly opening the just-arrived sheet of in- 
telligence, instead of the announcement of ‘‘ Late and important 
from Europe,” he finds “ A Poetical Fragment, by N. P. W1z- 
Lis, Esq.’’ If he be a merchant, how has he been chagrined, 
when, instead of the arrival of the packet ship Britannia, in which 
he has embarked a large amount of seasonable goods, he meets 
with «*The Leper, a poem by N. P. Writs, Esq.?’’ Does a 
manufacturer of woollens expect to be edified with Mr. Clay’s 
last speech in defence of the tariff, it is ten to one but he is, in- 
stead of it, saluted with ‘¢ The Wife’s Appeal, by N. P. W1xt1:, 
Esq.”’ The words N. P. Witu1s, Esq. constitute the eternal 
heading which has, for the last three or four years, like an evil 
conscience, haunted for his sins many an unfortunate newsmon- 
ger, who would rather suffer a fit of the night-mare, than be con- 
demned to read a single paragraph of the whining puerilities, or 
unintelligible jargon, that uniformly follow the provoking an- 
nouncement. 

Seriously speaking, what good has all this eternal blazoning 
of his name, done this young man? Has it made his poetry popu- 
lar? Has it made it saleable? Has it made it readable? We deny 
that it has done either the one or the other. The test of poeti- 
eal popularity is not the number of newspaper puffs a poet may 
receive in a given number of months, but the number of persons 
into whose possession his works have made their way. This is 
also the test of their being saleable and readable, provided the 
public have not, as in the already cited case of ‘‘The Siamese 
Twins,’’ yielded to a temporary delusion. In the case of Willis, 
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notwithstanding all the editorial trumpeting in his favour, this 
delusion has certainly not taken place, for we will venture to 
say, that with the reading public he is decidedly and almost uni- 
versally unpopular. As an illustration, we will cite the city of 
Philadelphia, which contains a population as much inclined to 
poetical reading, as any of the same number, promiscuously 
taken, in the United States. Now, of its two hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants, we are certain there is no risk in saying, that 
not two hundred are in possession of any volume of Willis’s 
Poems; nor do we believe that any two hundred of them 
have ever read even the much lauded production by which, if 
the Brothers of Brown University have sensations like other 
men, their patience must have been exquisitely tried on the me- 
morable 6th of September last. Well may their endurance on 
that day be entered on their archives, to be held forth to their 
successors, as an instance of philosophical forbearance which they 
may long admire, but never hope to imitate. For our own parts, 
if the poem was recited as drowsily as it is written, we pity 
those good brothers who had not provided themselves with pil- 
lows, when the leaden influence of strains so soporific began to 
work. What a precious concert of somniferous sounds there 
must have been, when the nasal tubes of the audience began, in 
comfortable snores, to chime in with the lullaby strains of the 
poet? But we must be consistent. We just now represented 
the audience, not as sleeping but as suffering ; and it is, indeed, 
more creditable to lovers of learning, such as they, to suppose 
that the tension to which they strained their faculties, in order 
to discover meaning where it could not be found, must have kept 
them laboriously awake. 

If there is ridicule in the foregoing remarks, we wish none of 
it to fall on the respectable body which composed the audience, 
except what little they deserve for the palpable blunder they 
committed in selecting so devoted a follower of the most drowsy 
of all poetical schools, to exhibit his monotonous and incompre- 
hensible abstractions on such an occasion. Could they not have 
found a better poet in New England ?—By the bye, we fear not. 
Poetry is not the pursuit in which the truly enlightened inhabi- 
tants of that section of our country seem to excel. Their great 
men, and great men they have produced in abundance, have ex- 
cellencies of a more substantial nature on which to value them- 
selves. They have Webster’s oratory and general grasp of intel- 
lect—they have the science of Silliman, the ethical philosophy 
of Sparks, the eloquent literature of Everett—and, more than all, 
they have the general good sense, and the diffused information, 
which characterize a population, that, in point of intelligence, 1s 
second to none in the world, of which to be proud. Well may 
they, therefore, spare, without a grudge, to other lands, the 
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credit of poetical pre-eminence. Theirs is the land of practi- 
cal sound sense, industry, enterprise, acuteness, and persevering 
research, rather than of keen feeling, or glowing and active imagi- 
nation. If our brethren east of the Hudson are not content with 
this praise, we cannot help it. Justice will not permit us to ac- 
cord to them, in addition, that of poetical excellence. Were we 
to do so, we are sure that the rest of the world would dispute 
our verdict, and ascribe it to our complaisance rather than our 
conviction. Whenever a genuine poet arises amongst them, who 
shall pour forth lays, fervid from the inspirations of nature, and 
the overflowings of a warm heart, capable, at once, of rivetting 
the attention and touching the affections of his reader, should we 
then be still interested in the affairs of this world, we will rejoice 
at his appearance, and with pride hail him as an honour to our 
country, and worthy to be cherished by her as a favourite bard. 

Yet, as we have already observed, several of our New-England 
poets are not without talents. A species of cleverness, natural to 
their race, marks many of their productions, and would, were it 
not deformed by the bad style of the disagreeable school which 
so unhappily infects it, secure to itself no small portion of popu- 
lar favour. How so many of the poets of the present day, could 
have become so fascinated with a style of writing which no effort 
of genius—not even the acknowledged talents of Wordsworth, 
its founder, assisted by all that partial reviewers, and laudatory 
editors in the interest of the booksellers, could do for it, could 
ever make popular, is indeed a matter of surprise. That the cool, 
clear sighted, calculating sons of New-England should, in par- 
ticular, be so egregiously deceived, and act so inconsistently with 
their usual shrewdness, could not be believed but for the fact 
exhibiting itself so broadly and palpably to the world. How 
have they failed to perceive that all the exertions—and these have 
been strenuous and unremitted for nearly thirty years—of the 
friends of Wordsworth, Southey, Coleridge, Keats, Shelley, and 
the whole tribe of the self-styled ‘‘ intellectual poets,’’ have 
never succeeded in rendering the works of either of them in 
reality popular? Are our Percivals, our Willises, and our Bry- 
ants, ignorant of this fact? It cannot be. They are all, we be- 
lieve, men of observation, and must have some acquaintance with 
the reading habits of the people, at least of New-England, if of 
no other part of the world. And there, in their own father-land, 
as they often endearingly call it, we would ask them, who are 
the poets most known, most read, most admired? For the pro- 
ductions of what race of bards do their booksellers find a never 
failing demand? We will venture to say, not the productions of 
any of the followers of the Lake School. No; for one copy of 
the works belonging to this school to be found among the favour- 
ite books subject to the wear and tear of repeated perusal, in the 
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libraries of the population of New-England, the probability is 
that fifty will be found of the poems of Milton, of Thompson, of 
Young, of Cowper, of Pope, of Goldsmith, of Burns, and of those 
poems of later bards that are not infected with the insipidity and 
heaviness of the “ Intellectual Poets,”,—such as Marmion, the 
Lady of the Lake, the Pleasures of Hope, Lallah Rookh, the 
Corsair, the Bride of Abydos, and we may add, Childe Harold, 

the fire of the last canto of which atones for the undue propor- 

tion of Lakish cloudiness, if we may so term it, which hangs over 

a great portion of the rest. 

Since we have here touched upon the works of Byron, we may 

adduce him in support of what we suspect to be the true reason, 
why the uncouth style of which we are speaking, is so generally 

adopted by our modern poets—we mean the facility with which 

it may be written. Lord Byron, it is well known, heartily de- 

spised, and never lost any opportunity of assailing it both by ri- 

dicule and argument. Yet his indolent habits obliged him fre- 
quently to adopt it, especially after his reputation became so 

firmly established, that it could bear up against the charges of » 4 
heaviness of thought, and slovenliness of diction, which are 
characteristics of the Lake style. The demands of the press upon 
him were great, while the dissipated habits of his life rendered 
him frequently incapable of laborious or of polished composition: 
but fortunately for his publishers, although as he himself well 
knew, not for his own fame, the Lake poets had shown him an 
example of poetical writing that required neither. Hence, by 
dispensing with all arrangement of subject, all natural adaptation 
of thought, all distinctness of expression, and regularity of versi- 
fication, he was enabled abundantly to feed the press, then so 
greedily craving the productions of his pen, whether good or bad, 
and that too without much expense of either time or study, merely 
by writing in a desultory, rambling, unconnected style, adopting 
thoughts just as one happened to suggest another, and cloth- 
ing them in the first language that offered itself, no matter how 
rugged, uncouth, or obscure. Of this kind of writing, his cor- 
respondence shows, that, in his moments of compunction, he was 
himself seriously ashamed, and in terms of the bitterest sarcasm, 
he wreaked his revenge upon the unlucky authors whose exam- 
ple had seduced him into it. In his earlier poetry, that by which 
he established his fame—his English Bards, his Corsair, his 
.Giaour, his Bride of Abydos, and the better parts of his Childe 
Harold, Lord Byron indulges but little in the Lake style, for he 
then wrote more to his own taste, with a careful attention to ex- 
cellence, and not merely, as afterwards, to furnish Murray, for 
stipulated sums, a certain number of verses in as short a period 
as possible. To earn these sums with but little expenditure of 
either time or labour, suited well with his intemperate courses, 
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and drove him, in violation of his own feelings and judgment, to 
adopt a style of composition which he despised. May not his 
example have had some effect in seducing our New-England poets 
into the same style? There is little doubt but it has had consi- 
derable ; and, connected with the extreme facility with which it 
may be written, this will satisfactorily account for its adoption, by 
writers who are incapable of a higher and more finished order of 
composition. 

But why, it may be asked, are Byron’s latter works popular, 
if the style in which he wrote them is such an obstacle to popu- 
larity ? This question is easily answered. Without taking into 
view the fascination of the very name of Byron on the minds of 
numberless readers, and the just influence of such of his produc- 
tions as are really meritorious, upon others, which induce them to 
tolerate or overlook what they cannot approve, we are to re- 
member that this poet, having no partiality for this style, even 
in his most careless performances, frequently departs from it, 
intermingling with it his own natural clearness of thought and 
vigour of expression, so as to relieve the reader of that tameness 
and insipidity inherent in the model his haste had obliged him 
to adopt. These rapid productions, in reality, are the least popu- 
lar of his works. They embrace his metaphysical dramas, a 
few of his misanthropic tales, and various portions of his Don 
Juan. They are, in general, we believe, found to be fatiguing 
in the perusal, and require the frequent bursting forth of this au- 
thor’s peculiarly impassioned strains, to preserve the good will 
of the reader, and procure indulgence for the uncouthness of the 
style. 

For our own part, whenever, in reading Byron, we come to 
the vague abstractions and loose rhapsodies which savour of 
the inane and frothy manner of the Lake writers, we imme- 
diately either close the book, or pass to where we find poetry of 
a more animated nature. In perusing this author, we believe 
that the same method is more or less practised by nearly all his 
readers. In all long poems, there are necessarily occasional pas- 
sages which partake in some degree of that abstruse dulness 
which is characteristic of the Lake poetry. The Night Thoughts 
is often rendered heavy by it, which is also the case with some 
of Cowper’s poems, especially those that are in rhyme. Nor is 
Paradise Lost, itself, totally exempt from the blemish. But the 
striking and numberless beauties of these poems are sufficient, in 
spite of these lapses into dry and dreamy, and often unmeaning 
philosophising, to make them forever the favourites of mankind. 
Yet even to these excellent works we may appeal in proof of the 
unpopularity of the style we condemn. If we examine any much 
used copy of either of them, that may at random come into our 
hands, we shall uniformly find the passages which exhibit indi- 
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cations of being the most read, to be those that contain bursts 
of passion, natural and perspicuous description, or striking and 
sententious morality, expressed in free-flowing and mellifluous 
verse ; passages, in short, of true poetry, in the whole structure 
of which there is scarcely one feature peculiarly characteristic 
of the Lake—or, to Americanize the term, the New-England 
school. 

If we consider in what those charms of poetry chiefly consist, 
which render it attractive, and confer upon it the power by 
which it wins the affections and governs the hearts of mankind, 
we shall, at once, perceive the reason why the desultory and 
languid style used by the poets whose works are before us, can 
never become extensively popular. Let any man analyze his 
feelings when he reads poetry which pleases him, and he will 
find that his gratification arises from the strength and vividness 
with which just and impressive ideas are communicated to his 
mind, in language easy, animated, and harmonious. These ideas 
may, of course, be as various in their character as the topics on 
which the poet chooses to descant. They may be descriptions 
of the scenery of nature, or exhibitions of the passions of man ; 
they may be narratives of the affairs of life, or they may be les- 
sons for its proper regulation. The poet may even enter into 
unknown worlds, and entertain us with imaginary creations. 
But in all these cases, the distinguishing charm of the poetry de- 
pends on the same causes, namely, the propriety and force of the 
conceptions, and the clearness and beauty of the language. It is 
not enough that the conceptions be strong or even new; they 
must be natural and appropriate. Hence, thoughts that are far- 
fetched, or obscure, or inapplicable, are always offensive. The 
language, too, must be of the right sort. There must be no misti- 
ness of diction—no ambiguity of phrase—no perversion of the 
meaning of words—no affected quaintness—no forcing in of meta- 
phors, nor straining after singularity, or unnatural pomp and ele- 
vation of style. To be pleasing, all must be easy, natural, and 
appropriate—and at the same time, clear, animated, and forcible ; 
—-so clear as to be understood without effort—so animated as to 
keep alive the attention—and so forcible as to leave a due impres- 
sion upon both the memory and the affections. 

At the present age of the world, when mankind have abun- 
dance of good poetry with which to solace their hours of leisure 
and reflection, that which is merely middling is not needed, and 
had better not be obtruded upon the public attention ; for it will 
be neglected : while that which is bad—and all poetry that puz- 
zles or wearies the reader is bad—will be sure to meet with its 
proper doom, ridicule and final neglect. But we would not damp 
the ardour of any aspiring poet conscious of talents. He who 
really possesses genius, let him only use it aright. Let him draw 
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from the resources of his own mind, and scorn to be a servile 
imitator either of the sentiments or style of any writer or class 
of writers whatever. Let his thoughts and language flow spon- 
taneously from himself, and they will be sure to flow naturally 
and impressively. Then, if his subject be well selected, and he 
is fully master of it, let him strike his harp freely and without 
fear, for there will be no doubt of his producing strains which 
will command attention, gain him the favour of his readers, and 
insure him an honourable fame. 

That the poets, whose works are before us, have produced no 
such commanding strains—that their productions are not charac- 
terized by that clearness and force of thought, and that easy, 
flowing and impressive Janguage which are indispensable to at- 
tractive and good poetry, we will prove by a reference to the 
works themselves. We will lay some passages of them before 
the reader, on perusing which, if he can discover any of the 
qualities we have mentioned, he must possess faculties of which 
we are unhappily devoid. Nor shall we adduce the worst pas- 
sages we could select. On the contrary, our quotations shall be 
mostly those that have already been made in the public prints, 
by ill-judging encomiasts, as examples of poetical excellence, and 
may, therefore, be readily assumed to be, at least on an equality 
with the average of their works, in respect to merit. We shall 
begin with Willis’s poetry, as he seems to be the pet of the 
panegyrists of the day. The following is the opening paragraph 
of his poem to the United Brothers. 


‘* If in the eyes that rest upon me now 
I see the light of an immortal fire— 
If in the awe of concentrated thought, 
The solemn presence of a multitude 
Breathing together, the instinctive mind 
Acknowledges “~ a type of God— 
If every soul that from its chambers dim 
Answers this summons, be a deathless spark 
Lit to outburn the ever constant stars— 
Then is the ruling spirit of this hour 
Compelled from Heaven, and if the soaring minds, 
Ushered this day upon an untried flight, 
Stoop not their courses, we are met to cheer 
Spirits of light sprung freshly on their way.” 


Whether the United Brothers, before whom the foregoing 
exordium was recited, comprehended its meaning ; whether the 
reader who has it now before him, and may study it at his leisure, 
even after mature examination, shall be able to comprehend it ; 
or whether the author intended that it should be comprehensible 
by any but those who are initiated into the mysteries of non- 
sense, we cannot tell; but this we can say, that to us it is an 
enigma which no one, whom we have yet consulted, has been 
able to expound. 
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On the first publication of the pompous speeches of the cele- 
brated counsellor Phillips, some zealous admirer of their splendid 
confusion, but who unfortunately could not penetrate to the mean- 
ing of certain passages, published a reward, in a London news- 
paper, of fifty pounds, to any person who should discover it for 
him. We have never learnt whether any one was so successful 
as to gain this reward; but if so, we strenuously recommend the 
passage we have quoted, to the exercise of his ingenuity. 

The chief subject on which Mr. Willis, in this poetical address, 
has endeavoured to enlighten the United Brothers, seems to be the 
human mind. We say seems, because from the very slight com- 
prehension, which, after a careful and painful perusal, we have ac- 
quired of his intentions, we cannot be sure whether he had any 
subject at all in view. He however talks of the human mind, and 
the origin of the senses, in the paragraph which immediately fol- 
lows the exordium. After some precious jargon about ‘the price- 
less sight springing to its curious organ, and the ear learning 
strangely to detect the articulate air in its unseen divisions,”’ &c., 
he proceeds to say, ‘‘knowledge is sweet, and nature is a nurse 
gentle and holy; and the light and air, and al things common, 
warm it like the sun,”’ &c. How all things common, including of 
course the freezing north winds of winter, can warm the mind— 
for we believe it is the mind he means, although the structure of 
the sentence leaves us to our own conjectures in that respect —like 
the sun, is beyond our powers to understand. He then, in the 
following words, introduces us to another mind, which he calls a 
‘mocking soul.”” 

*¢ But manhood comes, and on its bosom sits 
Another spirit. Strangeras it seems, 
It is familiar there, for it has grown 
In the unsearched recesses all unseen,— 
Or if its shadow darkened the bright doors, 
’T was smiled upon, and gently driven in; 
And as the spider and the honey bee 
Feed on the same bright flower, this mocking soul 
Fed with its purer brother, and grew strong, 
Till now, in semblance of the soul itself, 
With its own mien and sceptre, and a voice 


Sweet as an angel’s, and as full of power, 
It sits a bold usurper on the throne.” 


This soul, which usurps the throne of its brother, it appears is 
a material soul. ‘‘’Tis,’’ says our poetical rhapsodist, «¢a child 
of clay, and born of human passions.’’ This is, we believe, new 
doctrine in the philosophy of man, and if it has not the merit of 
common sense, it has certainly what Mr. Willis appears to value 
much more, that of singularity. Indeed, one of the most digust- 
ing characteristics of this author, is his constant affectation, of 
saying odd things in an odd manner. Hence the monstrous ab- 
surdities in both thought and expression, with which his compo- 
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sitions are loaded, and which, at almost every line, impose a 
heavy task upon the patience and good nature of the reader. 

After the question ‘¢ what is Amurrion ?” there follows in re- 
ply, one of the most notable efforts to produce brilliant poetry, 
with which we have ever met. We shall extract it, that the 
reader may not be deprived of an opportunity of admiring, what 
the author, no doubt, believed to be the very perfection of 
sublime writing. 

‘* What is Amartion ? ’Tis a glorious cheat ! 
Angels of light walk not so dazzlingly 


The sapphire walls of Heaven. The unsearched mine 
Hath not such gems. Earth’s constellated thrones 
Have not such pomp of purple and of gold. 

It hath no features. 1n its face is set 

A mirror, and the gazer sees his own. 

It looks a god, but it is like himself / 

It hath a mien of empery, and smiles 

Majestically sweet—but how like him / 

It follows not with Fortune. It is seen 

Rarely or never in the rich man’s hall. 

It seeks the chamber of the gifted boy, 

And lifts his humble window and comesin.” 


Ambition is here represented as having no features, and yet 
it has a face, locks like a god—a god without features! and one, 
too, who ‘hath a mien of empery, and smiles majestically 
sweet!’’ It seems also, that men of fortune are never ambitious! 
This god, which smiles without features, rarely or never enters 
the rich man’s hall, but goes in at the humble window of the 
gifted boy—a boy, no doubt, like the modest student who ad- 
dressed this profound doctrine to the good Brothers of Brown 
University, who, if they understood it, must have laughed in 
their hearts at its absurdity. This nondescript monster, Ambi- 
tion, soon works wonderful effects on the brain of the gifted boy 
for whom he is so partial. At last he becomes a phantom, ¢ and 
lays upon the lids of the boy”’ 


*¢ A spell that murders sleep, and in his ear 
Whispers a deathless word, and on his brain 
Breathes a fierce thirst no water will allay. 
He is its slave henceforth! * * * * 

* * * * ” * _ * * * , aa 
Unhealthful fires burn constant in his eye, 
His lip grows restless, and its smile is curled 
Half into scorn—till the bright fiery boy, 
That was a daily blessing but to see, 

His spirit was so bird-like and so pure, 
Is frozen, in the very flush of youth, 
Into a cold, care-fretted, heartless man /”* 


Here we have a fiery boy, with a bird-like spirit, frozen by a 
Jire that burns constantly in his eye!!| This may be poetry on 
the banks of the Connecticut, but in all other parts of the world, 
it is downright nonsense. 
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Several paragraphs, in a more moderate strain, follow this vio- 
lent effort to delineate the character and actions of Ambition. 
They are, however, in the true Lake style, abstract and specula- 
tive; and altogether too dry and diffusive to form agreeable po- 
etry. The author then manages to introduce, doubtless as a con- 
trast to the former picture, the character and feelings of an 
unambitious man, ‘‘ whose soul’s errands,” he says, ‘¢are not 
done with men.”’ He continues 

*¢ Content dwells with him, for his mind is fed, 
And Temperance has driven out unrest. 
He heaps no gold. It cannot buy him more 
Of any thing he needs. The air of Heaven 
Visits no freshlier the rich man’s brow.” 

Consistency ought to have made the poet suppress the last 
idea, for he had, a few pages before, represented Ambition as 
never disturbing men of fortune. 


‘* It follows not with Fortune,” &c. 


But we now come to five or six lines of perceptible poetry, 
which it would be injustice to the author to suppress, and which, 
with one or two other passages of almost equal merit in this per- 
formance, evince him to have received from nature, a fancy, 
which, if it were under the dominion of good taste and a culti- 
vated understanding, could scarcely fail to render him a respect- 
able poet. Of the unambitious man, he says, 


** He has his portion of each silver star 
Sent to his eye as freely, and the light 
Of the blest sun pours on his book as clear 
As on the golden missal of a king. 
The spicy flowers are free to him; the sward, 
And tender moss, and matted forest leaves, 
Are as elastic to his weary feet.” 


But, unfortunately, he cannot long preserve this pleasing and 
intelligible strain. He soon launches forth into the conceits and 
mystifications which he seems to think constitute the true essence 
and prime charm of poetry. The foregoing good verses, are 
succeeded by the following puerile attempts at what may be term- 
ed fancy-writing. 

‘** The pictures in the fountains, and beneath 
The spreading trees, fine pencillings of light, 
Stay while he gazes on them ; the bright birds 
Know not that he is poor; and as he comes 
From his low roof at morn, up goes the lark, 
Mounting and singing to the gate of Heaven, 
And merrily away the little brook 
Trips with its silver feet, and a voice, 

Almost articulate, of perfect joy.” 

The poet next introduces himself; and with all that modest 

egotism, which is vulgarly called fishing for praise, apologizes 
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for his youth and his want of knowledge, and tells his audience 
he would not seem presuming—an apology which might have 
been as well omitted, after the pompous display he has just made 
of his knowledge of the philosophy of the human mind. He 
then goes on to give a lecture on knowledge itself, and affirms, in 
emphatic italics, 

“ All knowledge is not nourishment.” 


This he adduces as the first lesson which the world has taught 
him. He then informs the United Brethren, in a very long me- 
taphor, that the thirsty scholar who stands beside the stream of 
knowledge, is in danger of drinking very bad water ; because, 


** Genius, like a fallen child of light, 
Has filled the place with magic, and compelled 
Most beautiful creations into forms 
And images of license, and they come 
And tempt you with bewildering grace to kneel 
And drink of the wild waters.” 


He then continues a course of that dull rambling species of spe- 
culation, so characteristic of the Lake School, in which we occa- 
sionally seem to catch his meaning; but it is of so slippery a 
nature, that we have it no sooner in our grasp, than it glides 
from our fingers. His manner reminds us of the verses written 
by the Hiypas, the Nornas, the Rosas, the Syivras, and other 
lady-bards of the day, or of the Sypnrys, the BELMonrs, the 
Atonzos, and similar genteel versifiers of our own sex. As we 
read them rapidly, a confused image, somewhat resembling 
meaning, passes through our mind; but when we pause to get a 
more distinct view of it, the phantom vanishes into air. 

The second lesson which our bard’s experience of the world 
taught him, was to ‘‘unlearn contempt,”’ which he declares to be 

es The sin 
That is engendered earliest in the soul, 
And doth beset it like a poison-worm, 
Feeding on all its beauty.” 

We leave it to the casuists to settle the philosophy of this as- 
sertion, and hasten to lay before the reader, in the arguments by 
which the poet attempts to sustain it, another specimen of that 
conceitedly obscure style in which he seems to excel all his mo- 
dern competitors. Only a few of the elder metaphysical bards 
of England, such as Donne and Cowley, equal him in this par- 
ticular. He says of contempt— 

$F __———=— As it steals 
Into the bosom, you may see the light 
Of the clear heavenly eye grow cold and dim, 
And the fine upright glory of the brow 
Cloud with mistrust, and the unfettered lip, 
That was as free and changeful as the wind, 
Even in sadness redolent of love, 
Curled with the iciness of a constant scorn.” 
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Now comes the peroration of this truly narcotic production, 
and it is to us as utterly unintelligible as the exordium. We 
shall give it without further comment, in hope that the reader’s 
acuteness will enable him to discover some meaning or other, 
which, if it should not be the right one, may at least satisfy 
himself. 


** Oh, if we are not bitterly deceived— 
If this familiar spirit that communes 
With yours this hour—that has the power to search 
All things but its own compass—is a spark 
Struck from the burning essence of its God— 
If, as we dream, in every radiant star 
We see a shining gate through which the soul, 
In its degrees of being, shall ascend— 
If, when these weary organs drop away, 
We shall forget their uses, and commune 
With angels and each other, as the stars 
Mingle their light, in sileace and in love— 
What is this fleshly fetter of a day, 
That we should bind it with immortal flowers! 
How do we ever gaze upon the sky, 
And watch the lark soar up till he is lost, 
And turn to our poor perishing dreams away, 
Without one tear for our imprisoned wings!” 


To discover good sense amidst the grandiloquence of this sen- 
tence, and the philosopher’s stone, we believe would be equally 
easy. Indeed the extreme indifference to that quality which 
forms the foundation of all good writing, manifested by Mr. 
Willis in his poetical productions, would induce us to imagine 
that he considers it of no consequence in poetry. At all events, 
he must be of opinion, which it would also seem, from their 
effusions, many of our modern poets are, that poetry is good in 
proportion to the difficulty of discovering its meaning, and that 
he who writes most mystically is the chief proficient in his art. 
How otherwise can we account for the perpetual efforts so appa- 
rent in his compositions to avoid being understood? Why does 
he take so much trouble to exclude natural phrases, and direct 
expressions, selecting continually in their room those which have 
a mere sidelong or partial affinity to the thoughts he is attempt- 
ing to convey. Is he deficient in his knowledge of the true sig- 
nifcation of English words? This we cannot believe ; for he has 
taken great pains to inform the world that he has been a true stu- 
dent, college bred, and not one of your rustic self-taught genius- 
es who cannot be expected to express themselves in good classi- 
cal and intelligible language. In our opinion, had he been one 
of these geniuses, there would have been an excuse for the con- 
fusion and obscurity of his style, which does not now exist. It 
is surely not the design of colleges to teach young authors to 
write incomprehensibly ; and the 4/ma Mater of Mr. Willis has 
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much to answer for, if the peculiarities of his style have been 
owing to her instructions. 

The other poems in the volume of this author, are much of the 
same stamp with that on which we have been commenting. The 
same abstruse and desultory mode of thinking, the same strain- 
ing after fanciful imagery and tawdry ornament, the same efforts 
to be profoundly obscure or incomprehensibly sublime; in short, 
the same indistinctness and bombastic affectation of both thought 
and expression, run through the whole volume, and indeed 
through all the poetry of this writer which has fallen under our 
notice, with the exception of some of the smaller pieces, which 
are less ambitiously decorated with his peculiar ornaments, and 
will, therefore, be found less disagreeable to the intelligent reader. 

The poem which succeeds the Address to the United Bro- 
thers, is called «¢ Toe Dyine Aucuymist.” It is a quaint sub- 
ject, very little attractive to the general reader ; and that the style 
is not more attractive than the subject, will be perceived by the 
following specimen, which forms the opening paragraph. 

** The night-wind with a desolate moan swept by, 
And the old shutters of the turret swung 
Screaming upon their hinges, and the moon, 
As the torn edges of the clouds flew past, 
Struggled aslant the stained and broken panes 
So dimly, that the watchful eye of death 
Scarcely was conscious when it went and came.” 

Does the poet mean that the eye of death was scarcely con- 
scious when itself went and came, or when the moon went and 
came? But why should we ask what he meant, when it is most 
likely, that, as usual, he meant nothing at all. 

We extract the following passage, in which he violently en- 
deavours at the sublime, as a proof that such endeavours have 
been sometimes found to reach the ridiculous. 

** And thus had passed from its unequal frame 
A soul of fire—a sun-bent eagle stricken 
From his high soaring down—an instrument 
Broken with its own compass. He was born 
Taller than he might walk beneath the stars, 
And with a spirit tempered like a god’s, 

He was sent blindfold on a path of light, 
And turned aside and perished!” 

Here we have a picture of a human being, or rather human 
monster, one born too tall to walk beneath the skies! an original, 
for which, we venture to say, nature, in all her freaks, never yet 
produced a parallel. This man, whose stature was of such an in- 
conceivable height, and who possessed a soul of fire, was also a sun- 
bent eagle stricken down from his high soaring, and at the same 
time an instrument broken with its own compass. With a spirit 
like a-god’s, this wonderful non-descript was sent to travel in an 
illuminated path ; but unfortunately he was sent blindfolded. No 
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wonder, therefore, that he missed his way and perished. The 
painter who could embody this picture upon canvass, would pro- 
duce a miracle of art that would truly entitle him to immortality. 

The next poem, ‘‘ The Leper,” is on a still more disagreeable 
subject than the preceding, and much of it, though not the whole, 
as disagreeably written. From the better portion of it we select 
the following lines, which we esteem not only the best in this 
poem, but in the whole volume. They are descriptive of the 
Saviour when he comes to cure the Leper, and are free from the 
clumsy tawdriness which generally infects this author’s descrip- 
tions. 


‘** Love and awe 
Mingled in the regard of Helon’s eye 
As he beheld the stranger. He was not 
In costly raiment clad, nor on his brow 
The symbol of a princely lineage wore. 
No followers at his back, nor in his hand, 
Buckler, or sword, or spear—yet in his mien 
Command sat throned serene, and if he smiled, 
A kingly condescension graced his lips, 
The lion would have crouched to in his lair.” 


But such poetry comes so seldom from this writer, that it 
seems as if it came only by accident, and is so little in his usual 
style, that when we meet with it in his pages, we wonder where 
he obtained it. Its perspicuity is really refreshing amidst the 
prolix mystifications that surround it; it is an oasis in the midst 
of a boundless desert. There is in these poems by far too little 
of it to atone for the innumerable blemishes of the volume, or 
to afford the mass any chance of ever becoming popular. The 
very subjects which Mr. Willis has here chosen, are sufficient 
obstacles to the attainment of popular favour, without taking into 
account the indistinctness or extravagance of the thoughts, and 
the affectations of the style. 

The great end of poetry is to communicate pleasure; but how 
can that be accomplished when even the subject is revolting? 
Who can expect, by any art of composition, to make the writh- 
ings of adying Alchymist, or the groans of a loathsome Leper, 
agreeable to the fancy of a poetical reader? But there is a poem 
in this volume, which we have not yet mentioned, the subject 
of which is the most painful to the human feelings that can well 
be imagined. The heart recoils from the shocking pictures of 
barbarity contained in ‘¢Titus Andronicus,’’ and the play, in 
consequence, is universally condemned. Shakspeare is shielded 
from the odium of having written it, by the agreement of the 
world to consider it as falsely ascribed to him, from a conviction 
that he could not possibly have given existence to a production 
so revoltingly barbarous. Yet the atrocity of that drama, coarse 
as it is, fades to nothing, in comparison with the horrid and 
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disgusting cruelties, on which, in long and minute description, 
our poet dwells, in the poem before us. The title of the poem is 
<¢ Parrhasius.’’ The subject is the Athenian painter of that name, 
putting to death, by extreme torture, a venerable old man, whom 
Philip of Macedon had taken prisoner in one of his wars, and 
sold at Athens to slavery, where the painter bought him fora 
purpose more shocking to humanity, than even the modern 
savageness of Burkism, namely, that he might, by witnessing the 
effects produced upon the frame by severe torture, be enabled to 
depict more forcibly the fabled sufferings and passions of Pro- 
metheus. For a poet to suppose that his readers would contem- 
plate with complaisance, or even patience, the horrid details of 
human agony contained in this production of Mr. Willis, evinces 
a very harsh opinion of the hearts of others, or else a very indu- 
rated state of his own. We will quote no part of this savage and 
disgusting poem, for we wish not to harrow our readers with 
those images of cold-blooded cruelty, in which, no doubt, the 
author believes its chief excellence consists, but from which, we 
are persuaded their better feelings would shrink. 

We shall now close our remarks upon this volume, which is, 
really, taken altogether, one of the most unpleasant we have ever 
attempted to read. Yet it leaves a vague impression on the mind 
that the author has talents—or rather that he possesses a wild, 
undisciplined faney, which with his fondness for singularity and 
conceits, perpetually carries him into what may be called the 
ultraism of an extravagant style, beyond the regions of common 
sense, where no reader can have any desire to follow him. 

We come now to the volume of Bryant, another author who 
has abundantly experienced the favour of the periodical press, 
without receiving that of the public. The faults of this poet— 
we mean the obstructions to his popularity, for his admirers will 
not consider them faults—are the same in kind, but not in degree, 
with those of Willis. He belongs to the same school, though he 
does not carry its peculiarities to such a fanatical extent. His ver- 
sification is formed upon the same quaint and sluggish model ; but 
he oftener deviates from it, and infuses into it a degree of spirit, 
which renders many of his productions not unpleasing to those 
who are fond of poring over sentimental stanzas or fragments in 
prosing blank verse. 

That the principal poems of this volume are upon subjects not 
the most happily selected for drawing popular attention, will be 
sufficiently seen from the titles of the four first on the table of con- 
tents. They are, «‘The Ages,” «* To the Past,’ “Thanatopsis,”’ 
and ‘‘ The Lapse of Time.’? We also observe, scattered on dif- 
ferent parts of the same table, ‘¢ The Old Man’s Funeral,” << Riz- 
pah,”’ «¢ The Massacre at Scio,’”’ ««The Indian Girl’s Lament,’’ 
“ Monument Mountain,” «‘ The Death of Aliator,”’ « Mary Mag- 
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dalen,’’ ‘¢The Murdered Traveller,” ‘‘The Disinterred War- 
rior,” *«¢ The two Graves,”’ “ An Indian to the Burying-place of 
his Fathers,”’ «¢ After a Tempest,’”’? “The Burial-place,” «‘ No 
man knoweth his Sepulchre,” ‘‘ Hymn to Death,” and other 
titles betokening an excess of subjects of a sombre and heavy 
character, which gives to the volume rather a forbidding aspect 
for such readers as do not wish to overstock themselves with ideas 
of a melancholy description. 

But we wish not to prejudice our readers against Mr. Bryant’s 
poetry. Throughout the principal part of the effusions before 
us, he exhibits a manliness of thought, and a facility of expres- 
sion, which, after the perusal of Willis’s rhapsodies, we found a 
real relief to our jaded faculties. Mr. Bryant, although he gene- 
rally uses the prosaic diction of the Lake School, keeps tolera- 
bly clear of its abstruse manner of thinking; and but seldom in- 
dulges in the conceits and occult meanings so prevalent in the 
poetry of that school, particularly as it is written by Shelley, 
Keats, Willis, and Percival. He also avoids the contemptible 
affectation of infantile simplicity with which Wordsworth so often 
degrades his pages; but he has none of this amiable but heavy 
poet’s original vein of philosophical reflection on the dispositions 
of man, and but little of his graphical power in depicting the 
appearances of nature. Among the living poets of England, in 
looking for a parallel to him, we can think of none whom he 
more nearly resembles than Bernard Barton, whom we con- 
sider a respectable poet, but not a great one. Bryant and Barton 
are both pure in their sentiments, just in their allusions, and for 
the most part, accurate, although seldom striking in their im- 
agery. Neither of them exhibits much expansion eliuiih, nor has 
either attempted any subject requiring the exertion of great talent. 
They seem content with moving slowly, and with serious aspects, 
around the foot of Parnassus, deterred from more lofty endea- 
vours either by conscious inability to soar higher, or a dread of 
exhibiting to the world the awkward figure which so many of 
their ambitious contemporaries have iietawh in abortive efforts 
to reach an elevation to which their powers could not carry 
them. By such prudence, or, if they will be better pleased with 
the word, modesty, these writers, although they may not have 
secured popularity and fame, have escaped contempt and neglect, 
and are entitled to a place among the many sober, sensible, ser- 
monizing poets of the day, who attempt not to emulate the more 
highly gifted bards, whose vigorous minds enable them to rise to 
the loftier stations of poetical renown. 

We shall make no extracts from Bryant’s volume, for the sole 
reason that it contains but little that we can severely condemn, 
and less, perhaps, that we can warmly praise. Its chief blem- 
ishes are of a negative description. It possesses little that can 
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excite the reader, either by awakening his curiosity, or interest- 
ing his heart. Page after page may be perused, if the reader has 
sufficient patience, with dull placidity, or rather perfect uncon- 
cern, so that the book shall be laid aside without any single pas- 
sage having been impressed on the mind as worthy of recollection. 
A vague remembrance may be left of many passages abounding 
in good sense, and correct in their moral tendency; but on the 
whole, rather common-place, and encumbered with verbosity. 
The positive faults are principally in the diction. But as they 
are common to the writings of all the disciples of the Lake School, 
we shall not here enlarge upon them, especially as this article is 
already extended beyond the bounds we had prescribed for it. 
We cannot, however, avoid taking notice of a very awkward 
offence against prosody, of frequent occurrence in the pages of 
Bryant—we mean the compressing into two syllables such words 
as beautiful, delicate, prodigal, merciful, innocent, horrible, 
&e., which no ear accustomed to pronounce English words accu- 
rately, can tolerate. No poet who studies harmony of compo- 
sition—and harmony of composition, let the Lake Poets say 
what they please, will always be preferred by the great majority 
of poetical readers, to ruggedness—will ever write such verses 
as the following, which we find in the first poem of Mr. Bryant’s 
volume. 


** Does prodigal autumn to our age deny—” 


In our opinion, ‘¢ Does davish autumn,” &c, would not only 
be better metre, but more poetical phraseology. 


** Look on this beautiful world, and read the truth.” 


Would not deauteous be the epithet that would have occurred 
to every poet of a correct ear, who did not affect singularity of 
expression? 


*€ Will then the merciful one who stamped our race.” 
** Now that our flourishing nations far away.” 

“He who has tamed the elements shall not live.’ 

**In God’s magnificent works his will shall scan.” 


These examples of tripping metre, are taken from four con- 
secutive stanzas: and such are, in fact, so abundant throughout 
the volume, that we suspect some unlucky association has given 
Mr. Bryant a relish for them. If he introduces them against his 
own better taste, it must be with the sagacious view of keeping 
the reader awake, by throwing obstacles in his way, over which 
he may occasionally stumble. 

Many may think this blemish in versification of too little im- 
portance for serious reprehension. Where it occurs seldom, and 
in poetry of a stirring and animated nature, such as Paradise 
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Lost, in which it is sometimes, although rarely, met with, it may 
be overlooked. But its excessive and affected use in poetry pos- 
sessed of but few redeeming qualities, is a proper object of re- 
buke ; and in despite of the sneers of Anacreon Moore, we main- 
tain that Fadladeen was guilty of no hypercriticism when he cen- 
sured the harsh and unmetrical practice in question. None of our 
really eminent poets indulge in it; for the few examples of it in 
Paradise Lost, are to be considered inadvertencies, which, with 
the other acknowledged blemishes in that great work, will always 
obtain indulgence, on account of the high order of the beauties 
with which they are surrounded. 

Since the time that Wordsworth published his preface to the 
dull and drawling Excursion, a work which not one reader of 
English poetry in a hundred has had the patience to read through, 
his followers, who there found excellence in metrical numbers 
and poetical diction very erroneously undervalued, have availed 
themselves of the license his doctrine admitted, and his practice 
sanctioned, to write slovenly and rugged verses. Smooth poetry 
has been called effeminate, and harmonious numbers are said to 
be written for the ear and not the understanding of the reader. 
These reasoners forget that smoothness and harmony, in them- 
selves sources of pleasure, and perhaps the only ones in which 
prose cannot pretend to rival poetry, do not imply the exclusion 
of any other excellence of composition ; and that vigour of idea and 
fervour of expression are as compatible with them as with rude 
phraseology and negligent metre. Indeed, it is manifest, that, 
if measure be at all used in poetical writing, and the Lake Poets 
have never entirely discarded it, the more accurately it is used, 
the poetry must, in that respect at least, be the better. But the 
Lake Poets have amply tried the experiment of careless versifi- 
cation, and they have signally failed to render it popular. They 
now know that no editorial praise can attract the public suffrage 
towards their works. They feel it, they complain of it. They rail 
against the public for want of taste; forgetting that the taste of 
the public, whatever it may be, is the taste of mankind springing 
from the impulses of nature, to understand and gratify which is 
the true business of the poet who would gain a station among 
the illustrious masters of his art. 
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Arr. VII.—Mémoires de Madame La Duchesse d’Abrantes, 
ou Souvenirs Historiques sur Napoléon, la Révolution, le 
Directoire, le Consulat, ’ Empire, et la Restauration. A 
Paris, chez Ladvocat, Libraire de $8. A. R. le Duc d’Orleans : 
1831. 

Memoirs of the Dutchess of Abrantes, or Historical Recollec- 
tions of Napoleon, the Revolution, the Directory, the Con- 
sulate, the Empire, and the Restoration. Paris: Ladvocat, 
Bookseller to His Royal Highness the Duke of Orleans: 1831. 
Volumes IIT. & IV. 


In the last number of this Journal, we were induced to give an 
account of the first two volumes of the above work, in conse- 
quence of the gratification we had derived from perusing them ; 
and as we have the same reason in a stronger degree for trans- 
ferring to our pages as much of the continuation as has reached 
our hands, we shall proceed to do so without apology. Madame 
d’ Abrantés has observed, with commendable scrupulousness, one, 
at least, and the best of those canons of criticism, for which the 
French are in general such sticklers—that of increasing the in- 
terest of her scenes as she advances. We have rarely spent any 
hours more pleasantly, than those which we devoted to the third 
and fourth volumes of her memoirs. They may not, indeed, 
be worthier of implicit credit, than those which preceded them 
were affirmed to be, and we must confess, that we should hesi- 
tate about asserting on oath in a court of law, that none of the 
facts recorded in them are the offspring of a teeming imagination, 
but they certainly do not come within the scope of the prohibi- 
tion conveyed by the literary dogma: ‘‘ tout genre est permis, 
hors le genre ennuyeux.”’ 

Towards the conclusion of her second volume, Madame 
d’Abrantés touched upon the events of the 18th and 19th Bru- 
maire, which opened for Napoleon the path to supreme power ; 
and in the commencement of the third, she reverts to that epoch 
for the purpose of correcting several errors which have been pro- 
pagated relative to it by Bourrienne and others. She flatly con- 
tradicts the assertion of the private secretary, that Bonaparte 
betrayed alarm when in the Hall of the Five Hundred at St. 
Cloud, on the 19th ; she scouts the idea of the former having, 
as he says, ‘‘called the General to himself,” whilst stammering 
out some confused sentences before the Council of Ancients, 
‘‘and observing to him that he was speaking without knowing 
what he said,”’ and affirms that he never would have dared to 
address such words to him at any moment. ‘To allow an 
opinion of the kind to subsist, would be to give a totally errone- 
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ous idea of the character of Napoleon.”’? She admits that the Ge- 
neral manifested symptoms of hesitation when saluted, immedi- 
ately on entering into the Hall of the Five Hundred, with voci- 
ferous cries of «¢ Down with the Cromwell. No Dictator! Outlaw 
him !”? &c., being taken completely by surprise, and thus pre- 
vented from finding at the instant the words with which he would 
have wished to oppose the clamour ; but she explains his short 
silence and inaction to have been caused by his reflecting on the 
plan he should adopt in consequence of the unexpected hostility 
evinced towards him, and not by any feeling of fear. The lat- 
ter motive is assigned, she continues, by mediocrity judging 
after itself; but from persons who were near Bonaparte at the 
time, and were capable of comprehending the workings of his 
soul, she derived the interpretation which she has placed upon 
his conduct. It is one, we cannot help thinking, much more con- 
sistent with the character of the man, than the story which 
would place him in a light so ridiculous and contemptible, as that 
in which he is made to appear by his affectionate ci-devant 
amanuensis. . 

The period of the Consulate, or at least the first portion of it, 
which alone is embraced by these volumes, is a favourite subject of 
eulogy with our author. She indulges in frequent ecstatic excla- 
mations of ‘‘Quel temps! Quel temps!” after detailing the advan- 
tages accruing to France from the Consular Government, and the 
admirable deportment of its chief at the time. He was loved, 
adored, according to her, and had he known how to go on as he 
commenced, his was a destiny such as had never been accorded 
to mortal. ‘ Quelle destinée il a brisé !’’ she again exclaims. She 
says that she feels a sentiment stronger than instinct, which tells 
her that if Bonaparte had encountered a reasonable resistance, a 
continual warning addressed to him by one of the bodies of the 
state instituted by himself, he would have moderated the impetu- 
osity by which he allowed himself to be hurried away, when no 
barrier impeded his course. 

After occupying three chapters with interesting allusions to 
the events of the epoch, and amusing anecdotes of various kinds, 
Madame d’Abrantés proceeds to the relation of her courtship and 
marriage, and to this momentous . + the greater part of the 
residue of the volume is devoted. We doubt much whether the 
most fertile imagination of the novelist could fill the same num- 
ber of pages with similar matter of so entertaining a description ; 
we are sure that he could not invest his creations with any thing 
like the interest which is imparted to the narrative of our author, 
by the characters of the individuals connected with it, in one way 
or another. The reason assigned by her for giving the minute 
account she does of the circumstance, is, that it renewed the in- 
timacy between her family and the First Consul, which had been 
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broken by the quarrel which we mentioned in our article on her 
two first volumes ; and because the incidents associated with it, 
refer more to him than to Junot and herself, inasmuch as they 
place him in a light altogether different from that produced by 
the rays of his political or military glory.—In returning from 
Egypt, Junot had been taken prisoner by an English vessel, and 
after a captivity of several months, he landed on his native soil, 
at Marseilles, on the very day of the battle of Marengo. We 
may observe here, en passant, that the glory of that famous ac- 
tion is attributed unreservedly by our author, on the authority 
of ocular witnesses, to General Kellermann, who turned the for- 
tune of the day, when on the very point of being decided against 
the French, by his admirable charge with the few cavalry under 
his command, which Bonaparte, influenced by an unworthy feel- 
ing, called ‘¢ assez bonne ;’’ and she intimates that the Emperor 
would have acted but justly, if, in accordance with his practice of 
conferring titles on his followers, which recalled the memory of 
their most brilliant deeds, he had created Kellermann Duke of Ma- 
rengo. Certainly, if the importance and brillianey of a feat ever 
merited a recompense of the kind, it was this, than which none 
performed by any of Bonaparte’s generals was more glorious for 
the achiever himself, or operated with more beneficial power 
upon the fortunes of the chief; perhaps, indeed, the benefit was 
too great to be acknowledged. The man of destiny was not desi- 
rous of owing foo much to others, and whilst no master was ever 
more lavish of gratitude and reward to merit within a certain 
degree, when it exceeded the limit beyond which he deemed it 
incompatible with his own glory or interests, he preferred feel- 
ing, as he must have done in this instance, the truth of the re- 
mark, that 
** Benefits too great 
To be repaid, sit heavy on the soul 
As unrequited wrongs,” 

to emblazoning it by the sunshine of his favour. 

In the first interview which Junot had with Napoleon after his 
arrival at Paris, the latter appointed him governor of the metro- 
polis, enjoining him at the same time to marry. Accordingly, he 
began a serious search for a wife, and having heard from several 
sources of the attractive qualities of Mademoiselle de Permon, 
he renewed an acquaintance with her family which he had made 
when aid-de-camp of Bonaparte, previous to the Egyptian expe- 
dition. We translate the account of his first visit. 


“One evening, the 21st of September, there were about a dozen persons in 
the drawing-room of my mother; some were chatting, others were amusing 
themselves with charades and laughing, when suddenly the door was opened, 
and the servant announced General Junot. Immediately, as if by magic, a com- 
plete silence ensued, by which the general was a little embarrassed, but he was 
soon relieved by the reception given him by my mother. She took him by the 
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hand, reproached him gently for delaying so long to visit her, caused him to sit 
at her side, and paid him every attention. The fact is, that he could not have 
chosen a worse moment for his visit; there was no person present of his ac- 
quaintance. Every one there belonged to the Faubourg St. Germain, and it 
may be imagined what pleasure a general of the republic could experience in 
the midst of a circle of emigrants, who had returned within the last six months. 
I afterwards discovered that he expected to meet Madame Hamelin and others, 
whom he knew ; but he had made a mistake in the day. My mother, who under- 
stood how to act the mistress of the house to perfection, perceived that the ge- 
neral might find his position awkward or disagreeable, and she therefore soon 
contrived to place him as much at his ease as if he bad been one of our constant 
guests. 

The distinctive character of Junot’s mind, was great acuteness and rapidity of 
perception. He saw that there would be little propriety in speaking of the 
First Consul, though he was determined not to allow a word in his disparagement ; 
but neither would my mother have suffered any thing of the kind, notwithstand- 
ing her want of all fondness for him at that period. Junot talked of Egypt, of 
what he had observed there as foreign to our customs, and talked as those who 
knew him are well aware he could talk. Albert, my brother, who had been at a 
small concert at the house of Madame Leclerc, entered, after a while, and by 
his presence removed every shadow of uneasiness from Junot’s situation, so as to 
embolden him to propose to my mother to go the next day to witness the pro- 
cession that was to move across the Quai Voltaire. The object of it was well 
worth the trouble : it was the translation of the remains of Turenne from the 
‘Musée des Augustins’ to the Hotel des Invalides. My mother objected the 
injunctions of her physician ; but as she was then really better, and her carriage 
was provided with cushions, she eventually decided upon accepting the places 
which General Junot offered her at the Hotel de Salm. As he directed the cere- 
mony in his quality of commander of Paris, he was well pleased that we should 
behold him in his glory, and I believe this was the real motive of his earnest- 
ness. ‘Well!’ said my mother, ‘1 will go and sec our two heroes pass—the liv- 
ing and the dead—but the living one must promise to come and dine with me 
after ‘ Monsieur le Maréchal’ is installed in his new abode, or else I will not go.’ 
Junot gave the required promise and departed, leaving behind him a favourable 
opinion, which certainly those whose society he had just relinquished, with the 
exception of my mother and brother, were by no means disposed to entertain.” 


‘¢What female heart can gold despise?” asks a poet; and Junot 
seems to have thought, justly enough, that it was then least of 
all despicable in their eyes when shining upon epaulettes, and 
the other accoutrements of an officer. This manceuvre of the Ge- 
neral evinced considerable dexterity in the art of laying siege to 
those fortresses which are enclosed in ladies’ bosoms, and entitles 
him to as much renown in the annals of matrimonial campaign- 
ing, as he acquired in the tented field. It produced its full effect. 
The old lady,—we beg her pardon—Madame de Permon, was 
delighted by the minute arrangements which had been made for 
her comfort at the hotel where they went to behold the proces- 
sion, whilst her romantic daughter experienced the strongest 
emotions at witnessing the spectacle of an escort of mutilated 
veterans, surrounding and protecting the bier of a hero, and hay- 
ing at their head a chief whose young and flaxen head, covered 
with scars, was already old in glory. The gratification of both the 
fair ones was wonderfully augmented when Junot passed before 
them, and distinguished them by a marked salute, by which they 
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were rendered objects of the curious and deferential observation of 
the neighbouring spectators. He followed up his first successes 
with persevering courage, and for a period never failed to make 
his appearance in the evening in the drawing-room of Madame 
de Permon, until our author was accused at a party of being en- 
gaged to him, by one of her young companions. She was aston- 
ished, she says, for he had scarcely ever addressed a word to her, 
having devoted himself almost entirely to Madame, in all his vi- 
sits; and as at that very moment he was sitting by the side of the 
latter, talking and laughing joyously, the young lady, on receiv- 
ing the denial of Mademoiselle Laurette, exclaimed that her in- 
formant must have made a mistake, by substituting the daughter 
for the mother. The next morning our author mentioned to her 
parent the report that was circulating, at which the good lady 
was at first exceeding wroth. ‘‘Society has become a hell !’’ 
she cried, ‘¢ because a young man comes ten times to one house, 
there must forsooth be a marriage in contemplation. And if Ge- 
neral Junot marries Mademoiselle Leclerc, as I believe he will 
and should, it will be said that his engagement with my daughter 
has been broken.”? Her anger was, however, dissipated, after 
Laurette had left the room, by her son Albert intimating to her 
his conviction that Junot was really in love with his sister. 
Whilst they were conversing on the subject, a carriage stopped 
at the door of the house. 

*€ My mother, who was still in bed, (it was scarcely twelve o’clock) was about 
to ring the bell to order admission to be refused, when my brother cried out ; 
‘It is Junot!’—‘ Junot,’ said my mother, * good Heaven! what can he come after 
at this hour? Yes, yes, let him enter,’ she said to the maid who asked her orders. 
The General was scarcely in the room before he requested her to allow the door 
to be locked, and sitting down by her bed-side, he took her hand, and said that 
he had come to make a request : ‘and,’ he added, smiling, ‘ you must grant it?! — 
‘If it be possible, it is done,’ answered my mother laughingly; ‘ if it be impossi- 
ble, it shall be done.’* ‘That depends upon you and him,’ rejoined the Gene- 
ral, pointing to Albert. He stopped a moment, and then said in the manner of 
one who is struggling with violent embarrassment: ‘I come to ask the hand of 
your daughter. Will you give itto me? I give you my word, and it is that of 


a man of honour, to render her happy. I can offer her a lot worthy of herself 
and her family. Come, Madame de Permon, answer me with the same frankness 
as I ask ; yes or no.’ 

‘* «My dear General,’ said my mother, ‘I will use the frankness you desire, 
for it is, as you know, in my nature; and I will tell you that a few minutes before 
your arrival, I was saying to Albert that you were the man whom I most desired 
to call my son-in-law.’ * Really!’ cried Junot, his eyes sparkling with joy. ‘Yes, 
but that is of no importance with regard to your request. First, you must be 
informed that my daughter is destitute of fortune ; the dowry she will have, is 
very slender for such a position as yours. Moreover, I am very unwell, and I am 
not sure that my daughter would leave me at the present moment; she is, also, 
still very young. Reflect upon what I say to you, and add to it, that my daugh- 
ter has been brought up in the midst of a circle and of habits which may perhaps 


* This was the gallant reply of M. Beaujou, to a request of the Queen of 
France. 
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be disagreeable to you; reflect at least for eight or ten days more, and then we 
will talk again about your projects.’ 

*¢¢1 will not wait twenty-four hours,’ cried Junot, with firmness. ‘ Listen, Ma- 
dame de Permon; I have not taken the step on which I have ‘ust ventured, 
without having well made up my mind as to what I have todo. Will you give 
me your daughter? Will you give me your sister, Permon,’ addressing himself 
to my brother. ‘I love her, and [swear again to render her as happy as a wife 
can be.’ Albert stretched out his hand to the General, and said in an agitated 
voice: ‘my dear Junot, I give you my sister with joy, with felicity. And be- 
lieve me, the day when I can call you my brother, will be one of the most de- 
lightful of my life..—*‘ And I,’ said my mother, extending her arms towards him, 
*I wish also to tell you, that I ama thousand times happy to call you my son. 
Come and embrace me, my child.’ 

*¢ Junot threw himself into her arms, bursting at the same time into tears.” 


After this pathetic scene, Junot having wiped his eyes, insist- 
ed upon putting the question himself to the young lady, to the 
great horror of Madame de Permon, who affirmed that such a 
thing had never been heard of. A compromise, however, was 
eventually effected, by Junot’s agreeing to offer himself in the 
presence of the mother and brother. Our author, accordingly, was 
called from a lesson that she was taking in her study-room ; but 
she must tell her own story. 


** It is impossible for me to give an idea of my feelings, when, on opening the 
door of my mother’s chamber, I perceived General Junot seated by her bed, 
holding one of her hands, and talking gaily. My brother was standing in a lean- 
ing posture against the foot of the bed: all three were laughing. As soon as I 
appeared, a profound silence took place. Junot rose, offered me his chair, seated 
himself near me, and having looked at my mother, said to me in the most serious 
tone : ‘Mademoiselle, I am so fortunate as to have obtained the consent of your 
mother and brother, to the request which I have made for your hand. But 1 
must tell you that this consent will be a perfect nullity, if, at this moment, you 
do not declare here, before me, that you also give your assent to my request. 
My present proceeding is, perhaps, not very proper, I know; but you will par- 
don me when you reflect thatI am a soldier frank even to roughness, and desi- 
rous of finding in the most important act of my life, what I must bring to it my- 
self. Perhaps,’ he continued, with a little more embarrassment, ‘you might be 
influenced by the fear’ * * * * 

*¢ Laurette knows well,’ said my mother, ‘that I am’ 

** ¢ Permit me, Madame de Permon,’ interrupted Junot in his turn, with firm- 
ness ; ‘permit me to finish what I have to say to your daughter. Will you tell 
me,’ he said, turning to me, ‘if you are willing to marry me? and above all, re- 
flect well before answering, if you will do it without any repugnance?? 

*¢ From the time that I seated myself in the chair which General Junot had 
given me, I seemed to be in one of those extraordinary dreams which fatigue 
the mind by causing it to toil after the explanation of some improbability. I 
heard perfectly, I understood, but nothing was in keeping with my position, and 
nevertheless I was obliged to pronounce a word, on which depended the fate 
of my entire existence! 

*‘ The most complete silence reigned in the apartment. It was not the part 
either of my mother or my brother to make me speak, and the general could but 
wait for my answer. At the end, however, of about ten minutes, Junot seeing 
that my eyes remained still cast down, and that I said nothing, thought that my 
silence was to be interpreted as a refusal, and always impetuous, still more so 





perhaps in his feelings than in his will, he wished to know his fate at once.—‘ I, 


see,’ he said in an accent of bitterness, ‘that Madame de Permon was right 
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when she told me her consent was nothing in this matter. Only, mademoiselle, 
tell me, yes or no.’ 

** My brother, who observed the visible change in Junot, leaned towards me, 
and whispered in my ear: ‘Courage, my dear girl. Speak the truth; he will 
not be offended at it even if it be contrary to his inclinations.’ 

*¢¢Come, come, my child! you must answer General Junot,’ said my mother. 
‘If you do not wish to speak to him, give me your answer, and I will communi- 
cate it.’ 

‘*T was fully sensible that my behaviour would become ridiculous, and that, 
in fact, I ought to speak. But all the power in the world could not have made 
me articulate a word, nor raise my eyes from the carpet on which they were 
fixed. From the moment of my entrance into the room, my emotion was so 
violent, that my heart beat as if it would burst my corsets. At that instant, the 
blood mounted to my head with such rapidity, that I only heard a sharp whist- 
ling in my ears, and could see ‘nothing about me buta moving rainbow. I ex- 
perienced a lively sensation of grief, and clasping my hand to my brow, I rose 
and made my escape with such quickness, that my brother had not time to re- 
strain me. He ran after me, but could not find me. The fact is, that impelled 
by an invincible force, I had ascended in two seconds to the very top of the 
house, and had only stopped and recollected myself when in the cock-loft. I 
was returning down the stairs when I met Albert in my pursuit. He scolded me 
for being so foolish, whilst I began to cry, and reproach him bitterly for what had 
just occurred. He acknowledged that he felt I must have suffered greatly in 
the situation in which I had been placed; but he said, that loving me as I knew 
he loved me, I ought to have been sure that there were positive reasons why 
matters had been so conducted. He kissed me, made me go into his room, and 
endeavoured to calm my agitation. He could not, however, prevail on me to 
return immediately to my mother, as I was determined not to go back to her 
room until General Junot had departed. 

‘* When my brother re-appeared in my mother’s chamber, he found the Gene- 
ral greatly agitated, and turning a deaf ear to all that she was saying. As soon 
as he perceived Albert, he advanced towards him, and cast upon him an inquir- 
ing look. ‘My dear general,’ said my brother, ‘I was for a moment of your 
opinion, and approved of my sister’s being called; but we did not sufficiently 
reflect upon the importance of such an action. We have behaved like chil- 
dren, and she, young as she is, has just convinced me of it.’ 

*** Where is she, poor Loulou” asked my mother. ‘I told you so, my dear 
Junot; such a step was absurd—Where is she ” she repeated. 

**¢In my room,’ said Albert, ‘ where I have promised her that she should be 
safe.’ 

*** And my answer” said Junot with a gloomy air. 

“*Your answer, my friend, is as favourable as you could desire. My sister 
will be proud to bear your name. These are her own words. As to another sen- 
timent, you cannot ask her for it, as yet, without undervaluing her.’ ‘Iam content, 
Iam content,’ cried Junot embracing my brother; ‘ so then she told you that 
she would be proud to bear my name? And how did she tell it to you? * Why,’ 
replied Albert, laughing, ‘in a very natural manner ; only her voice was altered 
by her sobs, for she was crying.’ Junot stamped his foot upon the floor with a 
violence that made my mother spring up in her bed. £ Infernally foolish head,’ 
he exclaimed, ‘that only causes me to be guilty of folly when I wish to act well. 
Here I have made your sister cry, when God knows, nothing was farther from 
my intention.’ ” 


Verily, the worthy General’s own opinion of his head strikes 
our humble apprehension as nearer the truth, than the one which 
his affectionate widow would persuade her readers to hold re- 
specting it; and if any thing be calculated to justify our remark, 
and satisfy every body whom it may concern of his clumsiness 
and total want of common tact, in spite of the brilliant colours 
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in which our author has dipped her pencil in drawing his intel- 
lectual portrait, it is this unique declaration, as related by her- 
self. We think it abundantly warrants the application to him 
of the lines which she quoted in her first volume in reference to 
another individual :— 


*¢ Jamais un lourdaud, quoiqu ’il fasse 
Ne saurait passer pour galant.” 


She completely counteracts her own design to create an elevat- 
ed idea of her husband’s intellect, by bringing him upon the stage 
as an actor. Whenever an attempt is made to raise the character 
of a person above its real level, care must be taken not to let 
him speak and act for himself; if he do, the lion’s hide will not 
conceal the nature of the animal over whose shoulders it is 
thrown. Weare consequently very much afraid that all the lady’s 
efforts will avail not to rescue the reputation of her departed lord 
from the prevalent belief, which must transmit his name to pos- 
terity as that of a brave soldier and a faithful follower, but of a 
rough, unlettered, and uninspired man. 

his ridiculous declaration was not the only é¢owrderie of 
which he was guilty in the affair of his engagement. To the 
great dismay of Madame de Permon, when she asked him how 
‘he had gained the finest of his victories,” that is to say, how 
he had extorted the first Consul’s consent to his marriage with 
her daughter, he answered that Bonaparte knew nothing about it 
whatever. This was too much for the patience of the good lady, 
who was not remarkable for any excessive share of that virtue. 
‘¢ He does not know it,’? she cried, ‘‘he does not know it!— 
And you have come here to seek my daughter’s hand? Permit 
me to observe to you, my dear General, that your conduct is very 
foolish.”? Junot became somewhat nettled, and talked about his 
willingness to give up all his prospects from the friendship of 
the First Consul, rather than allow him to dictate the most im- 
portant act of his life. Madame, however, thought that General 
Junot, the favourite of Bonaparte, was a much more desirable 
son-in-law than merely the excellent General himself, and with 
lofty disinterestedness, declared that both she and her daughter 
were incapable of suffering him to make so great a sacrifice on 
their account as he proposed. Junot, delighted with the elevation 
of character that would refuse to take advantage of his magnanim- 
ity, even for so enviable a prize as himself, seized his hat and hast- 
ened to the Tuileries. Having gained admission into Bonaparte’s 
private study, he disclosed to him his intended nuptials with 
Mademoiselle Laurette. The first Consul manifested the expected 
astonishment and repugnance at this annunciation, but ultimately 
gave his full consent, and promised to bestow a dowry of a hun- 
dred thousand francs, besides forty thousand for the Cordeztile. 
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‘¢ Adieu, my friend, be happy,”’ he said, pressing Junot’s hand, 
<¢ but oh !”? he continued with a smile, “ you will have a terrible 
mother-in-law !”’ 

It was determined that the day for the marriage should be the 
30th of the same month, October, notwithstanding the disincli- 
nation which was manifested by poor Loulou for so early a period. 
One reason for the propriety of this arrangement, which was 

iven to her by an old friend of her family, M. de Caulaincourt, 

eserves to be recorded.—“ Rien n’est moins convenable, selon 
moi, que ces jeunes fiancées qui se proménent tout un hiver de 
fétes en fétes; ce sont des moitiés de demoiselles, des moitiés 
de dames ; tout cela va mal.”’ 

The nuptial hour was almost at hand, and every thing seemed 
to promise that the matter would be terminated in a way to belie 
the assertion respecting the course of true love, when a difficulty 
arose, which for a moment threatened consequences of a serious 
aspect. It related to the performance of the ceremony in a church, 
on which the whole Permon family resolutely insisted, whilst 
Junot as resolutely objected to it, not wishing to degrade the 
dignity of a General of the French Republic, one and indivisible. 
This shoal, however, was happily avoided, by an arrangement 
that the knot should be tied at the altar at night, so that the scru- 
ples of the lady might be respected, and the degradation of the 
gentleman be incurred before as few witnesses as possible. They 
were accordingly made a unit, to use a popular phrase, in pur- 
suance of this concordat, and Mademoiselle Laurette de Permon 
ceased to exist as such. The long and elaborate description 
which she gives of her wedding-dresses and wedding-presents, 
we must pass over, not feeling the full force of the reason 
which she assigns for devoting so much space to them—that pos- 
terity will be anxious to know how “corbeilles” and ¢ trous- 
seaux’’ were made in the year of our Lord 1801; nor ever hay- 
ing experienced the regret she expresses, at not finding in the 
history of Philippe de Commines the manner in which they were 
made in thé time of Louis XI. or of Philip the Good. 

The day after the wedding, Junot gave a large dinner party 
te his most intimate friends, including Lannes, Duroc, Bessiéres, 
Eugéne Beauharnois, Rapp, Berthier, La Valette, and others. Of 
each of those whom we have named, Madame d’Abrantés takes 
the occasion to give a brief notice, and we cannot do better than 
translate her sketches. 


“ General Lannes, at that period, was twenty-eight years old, five feet five or 
six inches high, slender, even elegant in his person, and with a foot, leg, and 
hand, of remarkable beauty. His countenance, though not handsome, was ex- 
pressive ; and when his voice uttered one of those military thoughts which were 
the parents of the feats by which he earned the title of the Roland of the army, 
then, Junot was wont to say to me, ‘his eyes, which seem so small, become 
immense, and dart flashes of lightning.’ Junot also often told me that he re- 
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garded Lannes as the bravest man of the army, without exception, because his 
equable courage was never increased or any way changed by those circum- 
stances which exercise an influence upon almost every soldier. The same cool- 
ness which he would evince in regaining his tent, he possessed in facing the 
enemy’s fire, in the midst of the combat, and in circumstances of the utmost 
difficulty. To these advantages, inestimable especially in a superior officer, 
were to be added, according to Junot, those of a rapidity of glance and percep- 
tion, and a correctness of appreciation, which he had never found in any one 
else, except the First Consul. By the same authority, Lannes was pronounced 
to be the one who combined the most of the qualities requisite for the perfect 
warrior. He was distinguished, moreover, for his good nature, his fidelity in 
friendship, a real love of country, and a heart truly French, but of the beautiful 
days of the republic; and with regard to the days of the beautiful republic, his 
recollections were stained with no blood save that of the enemy.* 

Duroc was at that epoch a year younger, I believe, than Junot. He hada 
good person, was of about the same height as Lannes, slender like him, but with 
something more distinguished in his manners. His appearance might please, 
but I did not think it agreeable, and yet the friendship which I entertained for 
him, ought now to embellish the shade which I evoke. Duroc’s eyes were suffi- 
ciently large, but too much on a level with his forehead to allow his look to 
be ever in harmony with his smile or any other expression; which gave occa- 
sion to those who did not like him, to say that he was not frank. But J, whose 
dearest friend he was, I who can boast of having known his whole soul better 
perhaps than any one, I can certify as to the excellence, the perfection of his 
character. Duroc possessed remarkable talents. Bonaparte, who knew how 
to judge men, in distinguishing him from his companions, and sending him 
to execute his orders in foreign courts, at an epoch when it was not simply 
necessary to say, ‘ the Emperor, my master, orders you to speak or to be silent,’ 
understood well what Duroc was capable of doing. I have a letter of his in my 
possession, dated St. Petersburg, in which he tells me of the too flattering 
opinion which was entertained of him at the Russian Court. Well! when the 
Emperor Alexander came to see me, twelve years afterwards, he spoke to mea 
great deal about the persons of the court of Napoleon, whom the latter had sent 
to him, and his opinion of Duroc in 1814, was the same as that which he held in 
1802. As to Duroc’s appearance, I have already nearly sketched it. His hair 
was as black as his eyes, the defect of which was common to his nose, his 
cheeks, and his chin. They were all so much rounded, as to take away every 
thing determined from his features, and even to spread a species of indecision 
over his physiognomy. His person was above the middle size, slender, elegant, 
and of a noble air. 

Bessiéres was at that period one of Junot’s most intimate friends. His age 
was about the same as that of all his comrades. He was taller than Lannes ; like 
him he was from the south, and like him also, his accent left no doubt of the 
fact. He had fine teeth, eyes which squinted a little without producing a disa- 
greeable effect, and a figure which was rather good than otherwise ; but like 
General Lannes, he had a mania for powder. The difference which was per- 
ceptible in his coiffure, arose from the manner in which his hair was cut. It hung 
on each side in the form of little dog’s ears, and a long and meagre queue, @ /a 

lenneé, was substituted by him for the cadogan of Lannes. He was then 
Colonel of the Guides, that is to say, of the mounted Chasseurs of the Consular 
Guard, conjointly with Eugene Beauharnois. They lodged together, and report 


* One remarkable thing in Lannes was his obstinacy in retaining his queue. 
It was in vain that the First Consul asked, almost begged ; he would never dis- 
pense with this part of his toilette. He always continued to wear a thick and 
short queue, well powdered and pomatumed. His mania was near embroiling 


him with Junot, notwithstanding their friendship, when the latter caused the | 


hair of the famous division of Arras to be cut, and in consequence, that of the 
whole army. 
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asserted that they were both very fond of all the pleasures which fortune and 
youth can procure. 

‘‘ Eugene Beauharnois was still quite a boy, but already, at this epoch, he 
promised to be what he became later, a charming and amiable young man, 
with the exception of his teeth, which were as frightful as those of his mother. 
His person presented an ensemble of elegance the more attractive, that it was 
joined with what rarely is found with it—perfect frankness and gaiety. He was 
as merry as a child; but his hilarity was never provoked by any thing repugnant 
to good taste. He was amiable, affable, extremely polite, without being obse- 
quious ; and fond of raillery without impertinence. He was an excellent actor, 
sang admirably, danced as well as his father, who had acquired a surname from 
his dexterity, and in short, was a very agreeable youth. He made a complete 
conquest of my mother, with whom, I believe, he was anxious to ingratiate him- 
self; and in that he succeeded perfectly. 

‘* Rapp was at that period, what he was twenty years afterwards, save some 
additional wounds, and an enormous paunch. It was all in vain that he passed 
through the sieves and crucibles of French and foreign courts; he was always 
an excellent man with a good heart, and an exterior not rough but badly work- 
ed, and the most clumsy, awkward being, that Providence ever placed upon 
earth to play the part of aman. But he was ever loved and esteemed, because, 
in fact, he deserved to be so. If, amid courts, he never lost the rude and coarse 
envelope in which he was wrapped, he also preserved pure and incorrupt a fine 
soul and a good heart. 

*¢ Of the friends of Junot, Berthier was the one whom I most desired to know. 
I had often seen him at Madame Visconti’s, but in a fugitive manner, if I may 
so speak; and at that epoch his name was connected in such a way with Bona- 
parte’s, that in pronouncing it, one seemed to recall Parmenio at least. He has 
left behind him so great a number of portraits, many of which are correct like- 
nesses, that it is useless to speak of his appearance. I may, however, observe, 
for the information of the curious, that he was small and badly made, though 
not deformed. He had a head a little too large for his body, hair rather friz- 
zled than curly, and of a colour which was neither black nor fair; eyes, a 
nose, a forehead, a chin, all in their place, but composing a whole that was 
certainly not beautiful; hands that were naturally ugly, and which he rendered 
frightful by continually biting his nails to such a degree as to have his fingers 
almost always bleeding ; and feet in keeping, except that he did not eat their 
nails. Add to this, that he stuttered a great deal in speaking, and made, not 
grimaces, but movements of so singular a nature by their vivacity, that he was a 
source of vast amusement to those who took no direct interest in his dignity. Thus 
much for his person. As to himself, that is to say, as to his heart, his soul, and 
that important part of our system called the understanding, | will speak on some 
other occasion of the judgment which I formed of them myself. In the mean- 
while, I should remark, that he was an excellent man, though of a feebleness 
of character which counteracted a thousand fine qualities, which had been 
lavished upon him by nature. But that Berthier deserves what various biogra- 
phers have said of him, I deny. He not only loved Napoleon, but he was strongly 
attached to many of his brothers in arms. He braved even the humour of the 
Emperor, in order to speak to him about those of his friends who had commit- 
ted faults. I shall have much to say on that head, and much to prove. Berthier 
was a good man in the fullest acceptation of the term. 

** Junot had requested my mother to include M. de Lavalette among the guests. 
I do not know exactly what he was then; I do not even recollect if he was still 
the aid-de-camp of the First Consul. He already had that burlesque appearance 
which we have ever known him to possess. Formed after the model of Bacchus, 
with diminutive legs supporting a promising paunch, he had, moreover, a comi- 
cal appearance, on account of his little eyes, his nose scarcely larger than a pea, 
located between two plump cheeks, and hair of which each individual one could 
be counted. 

**T must now say what there was in this person which, notwithstanding his lu 
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dicrous figure, prevented the bounds from ever being passed, which he himself 
was willing to prescribe. 

‘*M. de Lavalette was a man of talent in the literal meaning of the phrase. He 
related agreeably a multitude of anecdotes, with which he was abundantly fur- 
nished by a retentive memory. He had seen a great deal, retained a great deal, 
and joined to his natural and highly cultivated intellect a sufficiently rare gift, ac- 
corded by nature only to her favourites : I mean great delicacy of sentiment, with 
brilliancy and piquancy in his ideas and elocution. Without doubt, M. de Lava- 
lette was not a superior man; at least such is my opinion. I confess I am a little 
chary of bestowing that appellation. M. de Lavalette was a man of talent, but 
that is all. The horrible and infamous persecution of which he was the object, 
obliged him to save himself from the torrent, in order not to be swallowed up, 
on an eminence, to the top of which he himself would never have thought of as- 
cending, if he had remained calm and tranquil in his house. He had sterling 
qualities ; he was a good father, a good hushand, and a faithful friend. He even 
carried the latter quality too far, as I could show.—With his marriage, there 
were circumstances connected of a sufficiently singular complexion. He espoused, 
a few days before his departure for Egypt, Mademoiselle Emilie de Beauharnois, 
daughter of the Marquis de Beauharnois, brother-in-law of Madame Bonaparte. 
This young lady was not in a very marriageable position, on account of the situa- 
tion of her parents. They had been divorced, the father to marry a German 
Canoness, the mother to marry a negro; from which it resulted, that it was no 
easy matter to provide for the poor young lady, who, moreover, was entirely 
destitute of fortune. Nevertheless, she was of ravishing beauty, sweet, amiable, 
and perfectly brought up, thanks to the care of her aunt. At length M. de La- 
valette fell in love with her, which was altogether in order; but, what was not 
so much so, she warmly reciprocated his attachment. They were married, and 
the husband set out for Egypt, leaving behind the most charming of wives. 
Amidst all the matrimonial quarrels of her two fathers, and her two mothers, no 
precautions had been taken for the safety of the poor deserted child, and thus, 
although eighteen years of age, she had never been inoculated, and as the small 
pox delights in attacking a beautiful countenance, the army was not in sight of 
Malta, before Madame de Lavalette had exchanged her face for another. 

** She was in despair, and at first wished to die. She thought herself hideous, 
and in fact she was very much altered. But at length the pimples disappeared, 
the marks became less visible, and she grew habituated to the change. It was 
not indeed so great as to warrant her grief, and many women would have been 
very well content with the remains of her beauty. She still had a dazzling 
complexion, fine teeth, a soft expression, and fine appearance ; in short, every 
thing considered, she was still a beautiful woman, though not the one whom M. 
de Lavalette had married. She sent him her portrait, but I think it was taken 
by the English. Whatever may have been the impression which he must have 
received at not finding the same person whom he had left, I do not believe that 
his delicacy ever allowed his wife cause for doubting the continuance of his affec- 
tion. I have reasons, however, for thinking that she supposed it had been shaken. 
The sweetnees of her disposition prevented her from letting him perceive her 
suspicions ; but her continual tears, her profound melancholy, her strongly ex- 
pressed disgust for life, gave a great many unhappy moments to the good and 
excellent Lavalette, who would have secured the happiness of his wife at the 
price of his blood. I have details in my possession on this subject, which induce 
me to regard the celebrated action of Madame Lavalette as truly admirable. This 
is what prompts my admiration of it, and not what is foolishly called her devotion. 
The sense of duty which was there answered for her; but with a persuasion such 
as she felt, there must have been in her heart great generosity and nobleness.” 


Not long subsequently to the dinner, arrangements were com- 
menced for a wedding-ball. Junot, after making a list of the ladies 
to be invited, under the dictation of Madame de Permon, sat 
with pen in hand waiting for her to indicate the names of the 
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gentlemen. ‘The First Consul of the French Republic, one 
and indivisible; is not that the way you call him?” she said. 
“The First Consul!’’ they all exclaimed in surprise, not ex- 
pecting that she would make the primary advances towards a 
reconciliation. They were all delighted, however, especially 
Junot, who begged her ‘‘to mention the hour which suited her 
best.”? ‘*Give me your orders,’ he said, “and I will be ready 
to go with you.’ ‘‘ Whither?” asked the lady, regarding the 
other with a ludicrous look of astonishment.—* Whither!”’ he 
answered, with equal surprise, **why to the Tuileries to pre- 
sent yourself your invitations to the First Consul and Madame 
Bonaparte.’” We must give the rejoinder in the original; its 
spirit would evaporate in a transfusion ; ‘¢ Mon cher Junot, 
dit ma mére avec un sérieux et un sang-froid admirables, vous 
étes tout d-fait, mais tout a fait, complétement fou.’’? The Gene- 
ral, of course, was somewhat astounded at this flattering apos- 
trophe, but when he averred that he had said nothing to war- 
rant it, she repeated the compliment, asking him how he could 
expect her to go herself to solicit Bonaparte to appear again at 
her house, after having forbid him its entrance. She then said 
she would do nothing more than write him a note of invitation, 
which he might refuse if he chose, whilst he would hardly be so 
rude as to say “ No’’ to her face. From this step Junot did all he 
could to dissuade her, asserting that Bonaparte would suppose 
that an affront was intended. ‘‘ An affront!’’ she said, “not at 
all ; he will not think of such a thing, and you will see that after 
having received an invitation, he will act like all well-bred men ; 
he will come to see me once before the ball, or at least leave a 
card at the door.””—** What!” cried Junot, with an air of perfect 
amazement, ‘‘do you imagine he has visiting cards??? «*‘ Why 
not!”’ she replied, “what, my dear child, because Bonaparte 
gains battles, would you have him not pay visits ?” 

Here our author and her brother, who had been endeavouring 
to stifle their laughter during this interesting colloquy, could 
contain themselves no longer. Their merriment was increased 
by the stupified air of Junot, who, at this question, began to stare 
at Madame de Permon with his mouth half open, without the 
power of answering. But Junot, for his part, deemed it no joke; 
and in their eyes also the matter assumed a serious aspect, when 
they found their mother resolved upon acting as she had intimat- 
ed. They were aware that the note would serve no other purpose 
than to make ¢¢ papillotes”’ for Madame Bonaparte; but knowing 
the futility of contravening the notions of their parent, they made 
signs to Junot to abandon the contest. He did so, and the note 
was written, and given to our author to send. The three children, 
however, as we call them for the sake of contradistinction, deter- 
mined among themselves to take the affair into their own hands. 
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Accordingly, instead of despatching the note, they went secret- 
ly to the Tuileries, and in their mother’s name proffered their re- 
quest to Josephine, whom they found alone. They next obtained 
admission to the apartment of Bonaparte, who saluted them on their 
entrance by jocularly exclaiming ‘¢ oh! oh! what means this fami- 
ly deputation? Madame de Permon is the only one wanting; is 
it the Tuileries she is afraid of, or me?”’ Junot hastened to account 
for her absence, by what in common parlance is termed a white 
lie, and then his wife solicited the favour which they sought, 
encouraged by the good humoured smile of the future master of 
the world. With regard to his smile, by the way, Madame 
d’Abrantés says, that when it was caused by a pleasing thought, 
the charm of his physiognomy beggared description. ‘There 
was then soul upon his lips and in his eyes; it is well known 
what the magic power of this expression was at a later period. 
The Emperor of Russia had fully experienced it when he said to 
me, ‘I have never loved any thing more than that man.’ ”’ 

The embassy was successful, and the three returned chuckling 
at their stratagem. At about eleven o’clock, when the rooms of 
Madame de Permon were filled with her company, the noise of 
the escort and the carriage of the First Consul was heard, and 
soon afterwards he made his appearance at the door of the first 
apartment. She immediately advanced towards him, and made 
him one of her most ceremonious salutations. He smiled, and 
stretching out his hand, asked her if that was the way in which she 
received an old friend. She placed her’s within the proffered 
palm, and the two entered in that way into the ball-room, where 
the heat was excessive. Nevertheless, says our author, he con- 
tinued to wear his grey overcoat during the whole time of his 
stay. He did not, however, remain long in the ball-room, hav- 
ing been displeased at perceiving that some of the ladies there 
had not risen on his entrance, but passed into the bed-room, 
where he entered into a conversation with Talleyrand, which 
lasted until interrupted by an incident amusing enough. Madame 
Junot had, previously to the ball, engaged to dance the *‘ menuet 
de la cour”? with M. de Trénis, a second “dieu de la danse;’’ 
but when the time for it came, the gentleman, who was every 
thing that was ‘‘incroyablement merveilleux,”’ had not arrived, 
so that she was obliged to get another partner. Just, however, 
as the substitute was leading her to a seat, after the termination 
of the minuet, they encountered the exquisite, who looked unut- 
terable things. She tegan to apologize, but told him that the 
fault was on his side. . 


« “Without doubt,’ he replied, seating himself between me and one of my 
friends, ‘I have enough of philosophy to console myself for not having danced 
the epithalamium of Madame Junot, and yet there were laurels to be gained in 
the performance of that minuet—I would have danced it in a style grave, seri- 
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ous, but not sad. Yes, that would have pleased me—but to have seen what I 
have seen—oh ! never shall I forget that spectacle.’ : 

“1 knew what an extraordinary being it was, but I had never heard him ram- 
ble for so long a time. ‘You make me uneasy,’ I said, ‘ what have I done” 

** How, Madame ! you who dance in such a manner that we are all anxious to 
engage you—you who have practised the minuet with Gardel !—who have thus 
given him a baptism of grace and firmness in the salute, you to go—oh ! it is 
not to be named—you to go and dance this minuet with a man—a good dancer, 
to be sure: yes, he dances well, although—But if he dances quadrilles well, 
Madam, he never in his life knew how to make the great salute of the hat, (la 
grande révérence du chapeau. )’ 

** Mademoiselle de Mérigny and myself could not restrain our laughter. But 
M. de Trénis was upon too interesting a subject to understand the cause of our 
merriment. ‘Ha!’ he said ‘that seems to you astonishing, and well it may be. 
Not to know how to place his hat! for this is the science of it—it is not difficult 
to explain. Oh! as to that matter, every dancing-master will explain the theory 
of placing the hat; but that dignity, that firmness which should regulate the 
movement of the arm. Permit me,’ and here he takes us both by the hand, 
and carries us into my mother’s room, where at the moment there were very 
few persons. There he places himself before a glass, begins to sing in an 
under voice the air of the salute of the minuet, and proceeds to make his bow 
with the most perfect gravity ; he then places his three cornered hat with all 
the ceremony which such an action demanded. We were again seized with 
a fit of laughter. Armand de Rastignac, another original, but much more spiri- 
tuel than M. de Trénis, attracted by our mirth and the gesticulations of the 
other, came up to us, and on hearing the explanation of M. de Trénis, express- 
ed the greatest delight with it ; ‘ for,’ said he, ‘the remarks of the gentleman 
are the only reasonable ones which I have ever heard made on the important 
article of the salute of the minuet.’ At this moment Junot came up, and wish- 
ing to understand the cause of our merriment, asked M, de Trénis if my dancing 
was not to his liking. 

**¢ General, I have already had the honour of saying that the dancing of Ma- 
dame Junot especially pleases me. It is finished—there, General, I cannot bet- 
ter define the dancing of Madame Junot, than by saying that she assembles the 
quadrille—You understand ?—to assemble the quadrille.? And with his hands 
locked, he imitated the dancing of some one, in the way in which Despreaux 
used to make the little pasteboard legs of Mademoiselle de Chevigny go. 

** Whilst he was speaking, Bonaparte, who had hitherto continued to con- 
verse with M. de Talleyrand, without paying attention to us, came up behind him 
so near as almost to touch him. M. de Trénis was an original whom he did not 
comprehend, and it was easy to see that this personage caused him no little as- 
tonishment. He made a sign to Junot to get him to talk, which it was not diffi- 
cult to do, by speaking to him about dancing, but in a serious manner. He had 
nothing of the gaiety of the ball. He never laughed, he said, unless the air of 
the quadrille was very gay ; and then he would tell you, ‘the orchestra compels 
me to smile,’ as if he were saying, ‘I have been obliged to pay a forfeit.” * And 
how do you stand with M. Laffitte, Sir?” asked Junot with all the gravity which 
he observed inde Trénis. ‘ Why,’ replied he, ‘as well as two men of talent, 
like us, can be together, with so marked a parity. Nevertheless, he is a good 
fellow, not envious of my success. It is true, his ought to render him indul- 
gent. His dancing is lively and strong. He has the advantage over me in the 
eight first measures of the gavotte of Panurge. Oh! as to that, there is no 
ground even for discussion. ‘Mais aussi les jetés, (we give the original, hum- 
bly confessing that our knowledge of English does not extend far enough to 
enable us to translate this sentence so as to preserve its spirit)—hein. Oh! 
la, par exemple, je le foudroie. En général, ajouta-t-il avec un sérieux im- 
payable, il m’écrase dans le jarret, mais je ’étouffe dans la moelle.’ 

“* The First Consul opened his eyes and his ears, which were altogether un- 
accustomed to such elocution. ‘It is prodigious !’ he said to me in a low tone, 
‘this mag is more deranged than many of the inmates of mad-houses. Is he one 
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of your friends?” ‘Ofour friends, in the strict acceptation of the term, he is 
not ; he is one of our intimate acquaintances: that is to say, we see him twice a 
week. But, except ata ball, he never speaks of dancing; he talks even very 
ably about the manners of ancient Greece, which he has studied thoroughly. 
He speaks several languages, and he is worth much more, according to Albert, 
than his reputation.’ Bonaparte never listened to along speech. Ihad after- 
wards occasion to be convinced of it, though not at my own expense; I disco- 
vered that it would not do to make long phrases in talking to him, still less long 
periods. He had returned to his favourite place next to Talleyrand before I 
finished, and I saw by the direction of his look that they were engaged with the 
subject of M. de Trénis.” 


This scene of Bonaparte gazing in wonder at the animal called 
the dandy, might furnish an effective theme for a caricaturist’s 
pencil, if broad contrast be productive of effect. 

Another colloquy occurred at this ball, soon after the one we 
have just extracted, between Madame de Permon and Bonaparte, 
which does not chime very harmoniously with the assertion of our 
author, in a previous volume, that all the rancour consequent 
upon the quarrel already referred to, remained with the latter. 
Bonaparte evinced a desire to conciliate entirely the good lady, 
and gently reproached her for her want of cordiality, whilst she 
contrived to allude to the incident which had caused the rupture, 
and manifested any thing but a forgiving spirit. ‘‘ When he re- 
tired, he promised to come again to see my mother, but she had 
preserved a sharpness of manner in the conversation they had 
together, calculated to prevent the renewal of all relations. I 
is, however, that the definitive rupture should be attributed 
to a cause natural enough, perhaps, but not the less indelicately 
employed. We will advert again to this subject; it places itself 
spontaneously under my pen.”’ Our author refers here, we sup- 
pose, to the fact, which she had previously asserted, that Jose- 
phine was jealous of Madame de Permon, in consequence of 
the attachment which Bonaparte had shown towards this lady 
antecedently to his marriage. 

When the engagement of our author to Junot was definitively 
settled, the latter, of course, introduced to her acquaintance his 
different relatives, who had migrated from their rural abodes to 
Paris, for the purpose of being present at the nuptials. They all 
come in for a share of the benefits accruing from the laudatory 
propensities of our author, with regard to every one connected 
with her by whatever ties of relationship, and appear, in conse- 
quence, to have constituted a family more admirable in all re- 
spects, than any other which has ever blessed the face of the earth, 
save and except only—that of Madame de Permon. In a word, 
they were worthy of forming the domestic suite of “2ndoche Junot, 
General in the French army, commander of Paris, Duke of 
Abrantés, husband of our author, et quedam alia. The eldest 
brother of the General, is an especial favourite with the widow ; 
and from her account he must have been a very worthy man, fully 
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deserving of the epitaph inscribed upon his tomb-stone by his 
disconsolate relict: <¢ Il ne fit jamais de mal, et n’a pratiqué que 
le bien.”? We allude to him, however, not so much for the pur- 
pose of lending our humble aid to the transmission of his name to 
posterity, by transcribing from the page before us his diversified 
excellence, as for that of prefacing the relation of an incident in 
his history, of a most singular and interesting character. 

At the period of the expedition to Egypt, Bonaparte enjoined 
Junot to persuade his brother, of whom he entertained a high 
idea, to accompany it: he was induced to do so, leaving behind 
a wife and a little son whom he idolized. But he had not been 
absent long, before the separation from his family rendered him 
miserable in the extreme. He begged permission to return ; it 
was refused; he reiterated his solicitations, but to no purpose ; 
Bonaparte evinced an unaccountable obstinacy in withstanding 
every prayer for his release, and it was only after the departure 
of the commander in chief, that he at length obtained the covet- 
ed favour from Kléber. He had experienced, however, only the 
beginning of misfortune. On the passage home, he was taken pri- 
soner by the English, treated with great cruelty, and when, at 
last, after having been thrown rather than disembarked on the 
coast of France, he found himself under his own roof, the prattling, 
joyous welcome he had anticipated as a compensation for all his 
sufferings, was not there—his eyes were unblessed by the reality 
of the delightful picture on which his fancy had loved to dwell, 
of the object of all his paternal affection and solicitude running to 
him 

‘* To lisp the sire’s return, 
And climb his knees the envied kiss to share.—” 
His little son was dead. The affecting narrative of the peculiar 
cause and manner of the poor child’s decease, would be injured 
by abridgment, and we give it therefore in our author’s words. 


** This death of so young an infant would not have been more than afflicting, 
had it not been accompanied by circumstances which rendered it heart-rending. 
They were a long time concealed from my brother-in-law, whose extreme sen- 
sibility would at first have scarcely stood such a recital. He was not made ac- 
quainted with them until his wife had presented him with a second child. I have 
already said that he was a good father; but if he was so for the children whom 
he had subsequently, his first-born collected upon his head all the tenderness, 
the future joys, the pride of a young father, and he loved that child to idolatry. 
He had him-almost constantly in his arms; and when he was in those of the mo- 
ther for the purpose of drawing nourishment from her breast, he would keep 
hold of one of his little hands, and not relinquish it even during a portion of his 
sleep. Had the child not been naturally good and affectionate, a continuance of 
such tender cares and endearing caresses would have attached it to the one by 
whom they were bestowed ; and accordingly Henry loved his father with an affec- 
tion which did not belong to infancy. Alas! the poor little creature soon gave 
sad and touching proofs of it. 

** At the moment of my brother-in-law’s departure, his son was two years and 
a half old ; but his intelligence, already precocious, had been still further develop- 
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ed by the tenderness with which he had been treated, and at the age of thirty 
months, he was like a boy of eight or ten years. When the vehicle which car- 
ried off his father was disappearing, the little being uttered piercing cries; whilst 


the mother, whose sobs were in unison with his, only cried with him instead of 


endeavouring to distract his attention. Soon, however, the whole family, astonish- 
ed at seeing, in an age so tender, a degree of grief which approached to despair, 
made use of every means to amuse the attention of the poor child; they told 
him stories, gave him toys of every form and colour, brought his little friends to 
pley with him; but nothing consoled him. At the end of some days only he 
ceased to cry aloud ; but his cries were replaced by sighs so deeply drawn, looks 
which sought around with such anxiety and love for the paternal form, that his 
appearance was pitiable in the extreme. 

** He was as beautiful as an angel, resembling those cherubim whom Raphaél 
has placed on his canvass. His little white and curly head was a charming spec- 
tacle, when his mother, with the proud complacency which all mothers have in 
their children, would run her fingers through the silken ringlets which fell in 
thick bunches about a fair and rosy face, animated by an expression of liveliness, 
gaiety, and intelligence. But his days of beauty were short, and never was the 
simile of the flower and the child more appropriate. 

** «Mamma, where is papa ?’ the little creature was continually asking. 

** During the first weeks, the answer was, ‘He is gone away; but he will 
soon return.’ It appears that the development of the imagination of this child 
was altogether extraordinary, and that the simple word gone, commented upon 
by him, and presenting to his mind only an indefinite idea on which he could 
found no reasoning, and whence he could derive no hope, he was only the more 
distressed after having heard it. My sister-in-law, whose perfect soul understood 
the griefs of every age, was the first to perceive it; and when the child would 
ask her for his father, she would answer that he was at Bussy. Then the eyes 
of the little one, which had already lost a great portion of their vivacity, would 
sparkle again, and he would say, ‘ Mamma, let us go to Bussy.’ 

** They took him there, although they were sure he would not find the object 
of his search. As soon as the carriage approached the house belonging to his 
grandmother in that place, the little creature would jump from the lap of his 
mother or grandmother, and clapping his hands, cry out—‘ Papa! Papa!’ and 
on going into the house, his little legs would find strength to mount the stairs 
and traverse all the rooms. His voice had again become joyous; he thought 
that his father was playing with him. Whenever he found a door at all open, 
or a curtain somewhat drawn, he would go up to it softly, thinking that his fa- 
ther was hid behind it. He would thus make the circuit of the house, followed 
by his mother crying bitterly, both from her own grief, and a spectacle which 
lacerated her heart. After having visited every apartment, he would allow him- 
self to be taken away, saying, in a.broken voice : ‘ Mamma, papa is not here ; let 
us go to Dijon.’ 

“When they were at Dijon, he would recommence the same lamentations 
and the same question ; ‘ Where is papa ?” 

*** He is at Sémur, my love,’ would his mother answer—‘ Let us go to Sémur, 
mamma !’ And when they were at Sémur, he made search over the house of his 
grandfather in the same way as he had done at Bussy. At first there was the 
same joy, the same infantine gaiety ; then the child disappeared, and it was a per- 
son, dying with excess of sensibility, who said to his mother—‘ Papa is not here; 
let us return to Dijon.’ 

“ As the only prescription which the physician could give, was to amuse his 
mind as much as possible, all his caprices were attended to, all his wishes were 
gratified. Almost a year was thus passed in repeated journeys from Dijon to 
Bussy, to Sémur, and every place where the memory of the child located a re- 
collection of his father. At length he became too feeble to bear the motion of 
the carriage ; he would no longer quit the arms of his mother or grandmother. 
He no longer cried, except, when sometimes deceived by a species of resem-~ 
blance, he fancied he saw his father in some one, either in the street, or who 
came into the house ; and then he wept abundantly, as soon as he discovered his 
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mistake. Such a condition could not last long, and the child fell into a complete 
marasmus. My sister-in-law, in despair, provided him with every kind of aid, 
but to no purpose. The most skilful physicians of Dijon declared they could 
do nothing for him. Alas! the departure of his father was the storm which had 
broken this young flower, and even his return would not have saved him. He 
gently declined, still calling on his father, and his name was the last sound that 
issued from those poor, delicate, colourless lips, which formerly, with the ver- 
million of a cherry, used to pronounce it with a smile of joy.” 


This remarkable incident was related by our author one even- 
ing at Malmaison, when the company assembled there were tell- 
ing stories about extraordinary children. The First Consul, 
who did not often give ear to such matters, listened to it with 
great attention, and when she had concluded, asked her if she 
had not been indulging in a romance. She assured him of the 
truth of what she had narrated, and that, so far from having ex- 
aggerated the pathetic part, she had rather diminished it, as he 
would find if he were to hear the story from the mouth of her 
sister-in-law. He then, she says, began to walk up and down, 
without saying a word, as was his custom when strongly moved. 
At length, raising his head, and looking around him, ‘‘ where is 
Corvisart?’’ he asked. The illustrious leech was called, and soon 
made his appearance. “ Corvisart,’’ said Bonaparte to him, “is 
it possible for a child to die of grief on account of not seeing 
some one whom he loves? his nurse, for instance.’’ The other 
replied that he thought not, and the First Consul regarded Ma- 
dame Junot with an air of triumph, saying, ‘*I was sure of it !” 
She, however, in her turn, affirmed that the question had not 
been fairly put, and then briefly told the circumstance to the 
Doctor. As soon as he heard it, he exclaimed that it was quite 
a different affair; that a wet-nurse might be replaced by an- 
other attendant, who would take the same care of the child, and 
feed it at the same hours at which it had been nourished ; but 
that an affection broken by absence in the manner just relat- 
ed, by the departure and prolonged absence of a father, could 
well occasion death. He might also have hinted at the differ- 
ence between the love which is born with a child towards a 
parent, planted by the hand of nature in its breast, and that senti- 
ment which is casually engendered by the nursing of a stranger. 
The Doctor went on to say to Bonaparte, that he had in his port- 
folio a multitude of notes relative to the affections of the soul in 
general, in children, and that if he were to communicate them to 
him, he would be astonished to perceive that not only are there 
the germs of passions in infant breasts, but that those passions are 
developed in some children in a fearful manner-—that jealousy, 
for instance, has killed, as if it were by poison, childen of three 
years old, and even younger. “ You believe, then,”’ said the First 
Consul, ‘that this little Junot died of grief at the separation from 
his father.”’ Corvisart repeated that such was his conviction, add- 
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ing, at the same time, that it was well the child was dead, as its 
exquisite sensibility would have rendered its existence extreme- 
ly miserable. 

Bonaparte rubbed his forehead several times during the phy- 
sician’sreply. It was evident, says Madame d’ Abrantés, that the 
remembrance of the constant refusal with which he had met the 
entreaties of M. Junot, for permission to return from Egypt, 
was agitating him powerfully. ‘«I am sure that if the light had 
been directed towards his eyes, | should have seen them moist- 
ened with tears.”’ ‘Is your brother-in-law still in Paris ?’’ he 
asked her. ‘‘ Yes, general.” ‘‘ You will mention to him then 
that I wish to see him. Does Junot know the cause of his nephew’s 
death ?” ‘‘I think not, general; for my brother-in-law himself 
has only known it since the second accouchement of his wife.” 
He again passed his hand across his brow, and shook his head 
like one who wishes to drive away a painful thought; but he 
never, according to our author, allowed it to be long suspected 
that he was swayed by a strong emotion. He again walked to the 
other side of the room ; then returning, he placed himself before 
Corvisart, and asked him, with ludicrous bluntness—‘‘ Corvisart, 
which would be preferable, that there were physicians, or that 
there were none ?”’ The modern Hippocrates answered the rather 
sneering look which accompanied this question, by another which 
was worth it at least, and said: ‘* By my faith, general, if you 
desire my conscientious opinion, I think it were better there 
were none.”’ Every body uttered an exclamation of astonish- 
ment. “ Yes,”? pursued Corvisart, ‘* but to render that feasible, 
there should be no grannies (bonnes femmes. )’’ 

The marriage of our author with so especial a favourite of Na- 
poleon as Junot, brought her of course immediately into contact 
with the Consular court. At that period, according to her account, 
it had reached its highest point of perfection; it still was regu- 
lated with a view to being popular, whilst under the Empire it 
was entirely changed, by the introduction of etiquette and cere- 
mony, not more, perhaps, for the purpose which originally 
engendered them, if we may believe him of Avon, 


“To set a gloss on faint deeds—hollow welcomes, 
Recanting goodness, sorry ere ’tis shown ;” 


than for the gratification of that infirmity which is strongest in 
those who have not always had it in their power to satisfy its 
demands. Our author asserts it to be a positive fact, that the First 
Consul was anxious to perpetuate as much as possible the im- 
provement in morals which had been operated by the revolution, 
and that he was very discriminating in his particular and frequent 
invitations to Malmaison, although he may not have been so with 
regard to the singular dinners which he gave every ten days to 
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two hundred persons of all classes and ranks. Every Quintidi 
was appropriated to reviews, or rather parades, in the court-yard 
of the Tuileries, for which all the regiments in France came 
alternately to Paris. By this arrangement, the metropolis be- 
came acquainted with the entire army, whilst the troops ceased 
to consider the city as another continent. In these reviews 
the First Consul took great pleasure. He sometimes spent five 
hours at them without an instant of repose, first riding along the 
ranks upon his white charger, Le Désiré, and then dismount- 
ing and mingling amongst the officers and privates, of whom 
he made the most minute inquiries with regard to their fare, 
dress, manceuvring, and every thing in short that was useful for 
the man, and requisite for the soldier, encouraging them at the 
same time to speak to him without restraint. He had always 
near him, besides the aid-de-camp on duty, the minister of war, 
the General commanding the first division, the Commander of 
Paris, the Commissaire ordonnateur, the commissaries of war 
attached to the city of Paris, and all those to whom an order was 
to be immediately transmitted, in case he should find in the 
course of his inspection any thing to change or ameliorate. By 
this means, every thing was done with order and rapidity, and 
whilst it was of the greatest benefit for the army, it tended to 
cement their attachment to the chief; to cause them to behold in 
his person the nation itself; and to receive blame or praise from 
him as if from the state. 

It is when dilating on this exciting topic of the military con- 
dition of France, at the epoch under consideration, and with 
her fancy warm with the recollection of waving banners, nod- 
ding plumes, and martial sounds, that our author indulges in those 
exclamations we have already recorded—‘‘ Quel temps! Quel 
temps!”? These, it is true, are sufficiently natural in the mouth 
of a Frenchwoman, whose ardent feelings, and particular position 
at the time, must unavoidably have caused her to participate in 
the infatuation which entailed such evils on the 


“ Gay, smiling land of social mirth and ease.”’ 


Under Napoleon, the people of France, for a period, were in 
the condition of one who has been gazing at the meridian sun 
until its overpowering blaze has so completely monopolized all 
the powers of his vision, as to invest every object with the same 
glittering appearance. Looking with intense admiration at the 
brilliancy of his career, beholding the lustre it shed around the 
region whose military glory is ever the subject of their most 
fervent aspirations, their minds became absorbed by the dazzling 
spectacle. In vain were scenes of misery, of desolation—the 
offspring of ambition and despotism—placed before them in the 
most hideous forms. They saw them not; they could not see 
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them; they beheld nothing every where but the reflection of 
the splendour which they contemplated with frenzied ecstacy. 
It was not until the clouds of misfortune had begun to lower and 
pass their shadowy dimness over the radiant orb of Napoleon’s 
renown, producing the salutary gloom which is indispensable for 
the restoration of moral as well as of physical optics to a healthful 
action, that they were enabled once again to discern the true as- 
pect of things. Then, at length, was the fatal film which had been 
cheating them into mortal delusion, swept rudely away, and bit- 
ter indeed was the scene that was brought before them in its real 
colours. It ought to have sunk a lesson deep into their hearts, 
with regard to their delirious passion for the fatal word, “ gloire,”’ 
which should cause them ever to beware of it as of a mischievous 
phantom enticing them to destruction. But nations, unfortunately, 
are still less apt than individuals to learn wisdom from expe- 
rience, and it was certainly not by her own efforts that France 
has just avoided a war for which the national pulse beat high, 
the purpose of which was to chase the same ignis fatuus that has 
so often involved her in the deepest fens of misery. 

It cannot indeed be denied, that there is a degree of truth in 
the panegyrics of our author upon the commencement of the 
consulate, in which Bonaparte verified, in a manner, the prover- 
bial phrase, ‘‘ reculer pour mieux sauter ;”’ he was obliged for 
a period to repress the heavings of his ambition, and to act 
with double apparent patriotism, in order to obtain that hold 
upon the confidence and affections of the people, which was indis- 
pensable for the accomplishment of his ulterior views. It is no 
wonder that he succeeded in deceiving others, when his own 
brother, Lucien, was the dupe of his address, and in the begin- 
ning, an efficient, though innocent instrument, of his designs. 
We say innocent, on the authority of Madame d’Abrantés, who 
has given some interesting details in the first chapter of her 
fourth volume, in reference to this only brother of the Emperor 
whose brows were never encircled by a diadem; and of whom, 
by the way, as well as of Joseph, she uniformly speaks with great 
regard and respect. She says that when he rendered such im- 
portant assistance to Napoleon on the 18th Brumaire, he was 
under the full conviction, that he was aiding in the establishment 
of a government on liberal, if not republican principles, of which 
he was a sincere and zealous advocate. With our author’s bro- 
ther and brother-in-law, he was on terms of great intimacy, and 
soon after his difference with the First Consul, he made his ap- 
pearance one day at Madame de Permon’s, in a very gloomy 
mood. He had just been removed from his post of Minister of 
War, and directed to proceed on his mission to Spain—a species 
of honourable exile. ‘<I am about to depart,’’ he said, ‘‘ because 
my councils displease; my brother chooses rather to believe the 
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perfidious insinuations of a woman whom he ought to know well 
enough not to sacrifice his family to her—he suspects fraternal 
fidelity, when it is the devotion of that same brother which has 
opened his way to a throne.’’ ‘A throne?” cried Madame de 
Permon. Lucien at first gave no other answer than a deep me- 
lancholy smile, and ‘taking up the tongs, began to play with the 
fire; at length, he said, ‘¢ Recollect well, Madame de Permon, 
that most certainly I had no thought of the kind on the 18th 
and 19th Brumaire.”’ 

The allusion by Lucien to Josephine, in what we have quoted 
above, is but one of many harsh charges against her, which are 
to be found in these volumes. Besides various insinuations 
thrown out respecting her character, both asa woman and a wife, 
and even in one instance as a mother, there is an entire chapter 
devoted to a story of the most scandalous description, in which 
she and M. Charles are the principal actors, which, if true, would 
destroy her reputation for ever. But, true or not, its introduc- 
tion by Madame d’Abrantés into her Memoirs, deserves un- 
qualified censure. No good effect can possibly accrue from it, 
whilst it indicates a degree of malevolence which we should wish 
to deem incompatible with female nature. It is deeply to be de- 
plored that those who were ‘for softness form’d, and sweet at- 
tractive grace,’ should not always bear in mind the salutary 
truth which the greatest of bards has announced :— 

*¢ A woman mov’d is like a fountain troubled, 
Muddy, ill-seeming, thick, bereft of beauty ; 
And while it is so, none so dry or thirsty, 
Will deign to sip, or touch one drop of it.” 
The Roman poet, however, when he drew the picture of Juno, 
‘¢zeternum servans sub pectora vulnus,”’ exhibited a portrait, 
which, unhappily, has ever had too many counterparts. 

This intrigue with M. Charles, is said to have occurred during 
the period of Napoleon’s absence in Egypt, and may be consi- 
dered a sort of set-off toa previous narrative of one of his Liaisons 
in that country with a Madame Fourés. Both of the stories are 
told, we must confess, much more in the spirit of a lover of scan- 
dal, than in that of a lover of virtue—not that we would by any 
means insinuate that Madame d’Abrantés is not the latter ;—our 
meaning is, that the pleasure which she takes in their narrative, 
seems to have predominated over the abhorrence which she 
should have felt and expressed for such transgressions, there 
being little indication given by her of any strong disposition 
to reprobate them as they deserve. 

We may notice here, not altogether & propos de bottes, a sin- 
gular incident in the life of our author, contained in the conclud- 
ing chapter of the fourth volume, which none but a Frenchwoman 
of no very great sensitiveness could have related. She was ona 
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) visit at Malmaison without Junot, who was obliged to remain in 
) Paris, in consequence of his official duties. One morning early, 

| she was awoke by a violent noise, and on opening her eyes be- 

held the First Consul near her bed. <¢¢It is I myself,’’ he said 

laughingly, ‘*but why do you look so astonished?”’ Instead of 
screaming or ordering him out of the room, she very composedly 
showed him her watch, which indicated five o’clock. ‘* Indeed, 
said he, is it only that hour? Well, so much the better, we will 
have some chat ;’’ and taking a chair, he placed it at the foot of 
the bed, sat down, and began to examine a large package of let- 
ters which he held in his hand, talking, as he proceeded, about 
their contents. On her side, she sustained the conversation with 
as much ease as if she had been seated in her drawing-room for 
the reception of company. This extraordinary dialogue lasted 
for an hour. “ ¢Diable! it is six o’clock,’ he said on hearing a 
clock strike—‘ Adieu, Madame Junot;’ and approaching nearer 
to the bed, he pinched my feet through the covering, and smil- 
ing with that charm which illumined his countenance, left the | 
room, singing in a false and cracked voice, notwithstanding its 
| fine sonorous tone in speaking, an air which he never sang but 
ij . when in very good humour.”’ ‘I arose,” she continues, “ with- 
out thinking any more of this visit.” 
| The next morning she was again roused in the same way by 
| the entrance of the First Consul into her chamber, with a package 
| 
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of letters and journals in his hand, and after a conversation simi- 
lar to the preceding one, he again pinched her feet and went away. 
i i Certes, this First Consul was a very free and easy gentleman, and 
| she began to think so on this repetition of his matinal visit. Call- 











: if ing her maid, she forbade her to open her door to any one who 
| should knock at it so early. ‘* But, Madame,” replied the other 
) with as much surprise at the prohibition as an American woman 
) would have felt at the intrusion, “if it be the First Consul ?’? Her 
mistress told her that she disliked being awoke so early by the , 


' 
| First Consul, as well as by any one else, and repeated her orders. 
On retiring to rest in the evening, she again renewed the injunc- 
H tion to her attendant. Her sleep was agitated and broken, and 
at the first dawn of day she awoke, thinking that she heard a 
noise near her door. She listened without catching a sound ; but 
all at once it occurred to her that she ought to take the key out : 
of the door of her maid’s room, as the latter would doubtless » 
| scarcely dare to refuse opening it for the First Consul, and she was .| 
: determined, she says, to put an end to these visits—not that she ) 
herself saw any harm in them, but she knew enough of the cen- | 
sorious malice of the world, notwithstanding her tender youth, 
| to form some slight idea of what might be said about the affair.. | 
' 


| She accordingly rose, traversed her own and her maid’s rooms, 
and took the key. At about six o’clock, she heard the steps of 
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the First Consul in the corridor. He knocked at the door, though 
much more gently than on the previous occasions, and after 
waiting awhile repeated the knock. She then heard her maid 
telling him that she had taken the key, on which he retired with- 
out making any answer. Our author was then attacked with the 
most extraordinary sentimental fit, 

** For ought that we have ever heard or learn’d, 

Or ever read in tale or history,” 

that ever was thought of or recorded; it is really deserving of 
being termed, in Ariosto’s language, 

‘* Cosa non detta in prosa mai, né in rima.” 


She says that when the noise of his footsteps died away upon 
the stairs which led to his cabinet, she breathed as if the heaviest 
of loads had been removed from her breast; but soon afterwards 
she burst into a flood of tears. ‘¢I looked upon the First Con- 
sul as my brother, or rather as a father, the affection I entertain- 
ed towards him having always been based upon the profoundest 
admiration; he was the protector and support of my husband. 
Junot himself regarded him with the fondest attachment—how 
would he view this species of gross distrust which I testified in 
reference to him, by depriving him of a moment of distraction 
which he sought in coming to chat with a child whose birth 
he had almost witnessed?’? How, we may ask, would the being 
whose theory it was, that his fellow creatures were solely in- 
fluenced by considerations of self-interest and fear, have been 
affected by an account of this touching sorrow, for ‘‘ depriving 
him of a moment of distraction,’’ which, poor man, he could find 
no where else but in a lady’s bed-chamber, at five o’clock in the 
morning? Would he not have been constrained to abandon his 
theory, by acknowledging an instance of wonderful abnegation 
of self, of marvellous disinterestedness, or else have indulged in 
a kind of smile somewhat different from that which throws our 
author into raptures, whenever it beams upon her memory? 
Having at length, however, found some solace for her grief in 
the reflection that she would escape the malevolent calumnies of 
a harsh judging world, she closed her eyes in sleep. Her nap 
was profound, but alas! not of long continuance. She was soon 
aroused by a rather violent opening of her door, and beheld the 
First Consul. «¢ Are you afraid of being assassinated?”’ he said in 
a sharp tone. She replied that she had taken the key out of her 
maid’s door, in order that those who wished to come into her 
room, might enter by its door. Napoleon fixed his ** hawk and 
eagle eyes” upon her, without answering. ‘‘I was wrong not 
to tell him at the moment my determination, but I was under 
the influence of a foolish timidity, of which I have deeply re- 
pented.” “To-morrow,” resumed the First Consul, «‘our bustard 
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hunt is to take place; you have not forgotten it, [ hope? We 
will set out early, and in order that you may be ready in time, 
I will come myself to wake you; and as you are not here in the 
midst of a horde of Tartars, don’t barricado yourself as you have 
done. At all events, you see that your precautions against an 
old friend, have not hindered him from getting to you. Adieu!” 
On his retiring, she learned from her maid that he had entered 
by means of a master-key. Her situation now became extremely 
painful ; she knew not what course to take. She was anxious to 
leave Malmaison immediately, but knew not how to effect that 
object. In an agony of doubt, she exclaimed, at the same time 
letting her head fall upon her hands—“ My God! what shall I do” 
—when, at the instant, she found herself encircled by two arms, 
and a well known voice asked her what was the matter. It was 
Junot. After the first emotions of joyful surprise had subsided, 
she begged him to carry her with him to Paris, when he returned 
in the evening, as he was obliged to do, making the best excuse 
she could for her sudden request. He refused, however, to accede 
to it, on the ground of the impropriety of her leaving Malmaison 
before Madame Bonaparte. In the evening, when he was about 
to set off, she renewed her solicitations, but with no better suc- 
cess, as she was afraid to communicate to him the real motive of 
her urgency. It was late, and they were at the time in her room, 
where she had gone on pretence of writing a letter to her mother. 
Finding her efforts to go with him futile, she endeavoured to 
persuade him to stay with her, notwithstanding the positive or- 
ders of Bonaparte, that the commander of Paris should never 
sleep out of the city, and at length prevailed. “I dont fear an 
arrest,’’ he said laughing, when he yielded the point, ‘‘ but you 
will get me a scolding.” 

At an early hour the next morning, Madame Junot heard the 
steps of the First Consul advancing along the corridor. Her 
husband still slept. The door opened. “ What! not up yet, Ma- 
dame Junot, on a hunting day! I told you that—”’ By the time 
he had said this much, Bonaparte had pulled aside the curtains 
of the bed, and on beholding Junot became silent and motionless 
with astonishment. The latter, scarcely awake, gazed at him 
with ludicrous amazement, until finding his speech, he exclaimed, 
‘¢Good Heavens, General, what do you want with our wives at 
this hour?” “I came to wake Madame Junot for the hunt,’’ he 
replied, after having bestowed a long look upon her, the expres- 
sion of which she affirms is still vividly present to her mind’s 
eye; “but I perceive that she has an alarm-clock much more 
matinal than am. I have a right to scold; for, M. Junot, you 
are here in a contraband way.”’ Junot threw the blame upon his 
wife, and Napoleon, affecting to laugh, pardoned his dereliction 
of duty, and at the same time, to show, as he said, that he was 
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not angry, he gave him permission to attend the hunt. He then 
left the room, and Junot, who had much more to pardon, and much 
more right to be incensed, was so delighted with his escape from 
a **scolding,”’ that he jumped out of bed, exclaiming, “ what an 
excellent man! what goodness! instead of reprehending me, in- 
stead of sending me about my business to Paris! my dear Laure, 
acknowledge that it is a being not only astonishing, but out of 
the circle of human nature.”” ‘¢ My dear Laure”? might well have 
complied with this requisition in reference to his own miraculous 
simplicity or obtuseness. 

When every thing was ready for the hunt, the First Consul 
placed himself in a little chariot, and making a sign to our au- 
thor, asked her to honour him with her company. She could 
not refuse before so large a collection of persons as was assem- 
bled, and accordingly she got in, and the vehicle drove off. For 
a short time both were silent ; but at length the First Consul, 
folding his arms, turned to his companion and said, “ you think 
yourself very smart, do you not?’? She made no answer, and 
he repeated the interrogatory. She then replied that she did not 
fancy her intellect was above the ordinary mark, but that she did 
not think herself an zmdéecille. “No, you are not an imbecille,”’ 
he politely rejoined, ‘‘ but a so¢te.”” After this gallant speech, 
he asked her why she had induced Junot to stay. She assigned 
her affection for her husband as a reason, and on her affirming 
that it was the sole one, in answer to his question whether it was 
so, he absolutely said to her—we are almost ashamed to translate 
the expression—‘‘ you lie !”? ** vous en avez menti.”? It can- 
not, it is true, be denied, that she had not adhered very strictly 
to the truth, and this being the second instance of her confess- 
ing, in the narrative of this adventure, a deviation from positive 
fact, a doubt might be entertained that her memory has been 
scrupulously exact in the statement of what Bonaparte uttered. 
We do not mean to hazard any Quixotic phrases about chivalry 
and the like, but we do soberly assert our belief, that whilst there 
have been, ‘‘from Macedonia’s madman to the Swede,’’ and to a 
later period, many heroes, as they are termed, who would have 
revelled in the blood which he eaused to flow in torrents, there 
could searcely be found one who would have deliberately applied 
the epithet ‘liar,’ to a female, in the way in which Madame 
Junot asserts she was so called. 

The dialogue between the First Consul and our author—in the 
course of which she told him that she was about to return to 
Paris with Junot, not on account of what had occurred, but in con- 
sequence of having just received a letter from her mother stating 
that she was ill—lasted until they had arrived at the spot where 
the hunt was to commence. Bonaparte then mounted his horse. 
After the conclusion of the sport, Madame Junot and her hus- 
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band left Malmaison for the metropolis. We make no further 
comments on this singular story, though we cannot forbear in- 
timating our impression that it does not carry on its face an air 
of perfect credibility, notwithstanding the skill with which it is 
worked up. 

There is another story related by our author, which, if true, 
would demonstrate that Bonaparte was destitute not only of every 
chivalrous feeling, but even of sentiments of common courtesy 
towards the other sex, at the same time that it would convict 
him of a total disregard of the obligations imposed by the closest 
and tenderest of all relations. Although we certainly have no 
admiration of the character of the man apart from his genius, we 
find it difficult to credit what would induce us more strongly to 
regard him as a person impervious to every gentle influence, than 
all the accounts of all the fields which he deluged with human 
blood. The ruthless conqueror may find apologists and admirers, 
but the brutal husband none dare refuse to condemn. The inci- 
dent to which we allude, is said by Madame d’Abrantés to have 
occurred whilst she was staying at Malmaison. Napoleon had 
purchased an addition to the grounds, and insisted, the day after- 
wards, upon taking Josephine and our author to see and admire 
the acquisition. The former was very unwell at the time, but the 
order was imperative, and the two ladies accordingly got into a 
carriage. He preceded them on horseback. Josephine, according 
to Madame d’ Abrantés, was inexpressibly timid at all times when 
riding, and unfortunately on this occasion it was necessary to 
pass a ravine of a very perilous kind. As soon as she perceived 
it, she cried out to the coachman to stop, and despatched an 
out-rider to tell the First Consul that she would return unless 
some other road could be found. Napoleon came up immediately, 
and scolding her for her folly, told the coachman to drive on. 
When the vehicle had reached the border of the ravine, Jose- 
phine uttered a piercing shriek—“ Let me get out ! 1 will not 
remain here—Bonaparte! I beseech you—let me get out !’’ She 
clasped her hands and cried bitterly. Napoleon looked at her, but 
instead of being affected by her distress, he shrugged his shoul- 
ders, and rudely commanded her to hush. “ This is childishness ; 
you shall pass! and in the carriage. Go on ; do you hear me?”’ 
he continued to the coachman. Our author then interfered, and 
being pregnant at the time, begged permission to alight, which 
Bonaparte granted, and dismounting, helped her out himself, 
but as soon as she had reached the ground, he peremptorily or- 
dered the steps to be put up. She then began to intercede for 
Madame Bonaparte, representing that she was sick and suffering, 
but he stopped her by saying that he was not fond of remon- 
strances, and conducted her across the ravine. When on the 
other side, he perceived that the carriage had not begun to move, 
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Josephine having begged the coachman to defer the dangerous 
attempt for a moment, as a criminal begs for a minute’s reprieve. 
“ You scoundrel, will you not obey my orders?” said Napoleon, 
advancing to the man and applying his whip to his back. At the 
same instant he struck the horses so as to make them start. The 
vehicle accomplished the passage, but with so much difficulty, 
that the damage it received was such as to unfit it almost for fur- 
ther use. As to Madame Bonaparte, though she happily receiv- 
ed no corporeal injury, she was so much disfigured by tears and 


alarm, as to be scarcely recognised. “ When she was getting out, 


and presented the figure she did, the First Consul testified more 
than discontent; he was enraged. He pulled her brutally enough 
from the steps of the carriage, and carrying her to a little dis- 
tance in the wood, we could hear him scolding her with violence.”’ 

One of the most interesting portions of the fourth volume, is 
relative to the attempt upon the life of the First Consul, by 
means of the infernal machine. As is well known, it was made 
on the night of the 3d Nivése, when the oratorio of Haydn was 
to be performed at the opera-house. 


** It was seven o’clock when we reached our box. The house was crowded 
to such excess, that a pin could hardly have been inserted. The ladies were 
admirably dressed, and the theatre was brilliantly lighted; the coup d’cil was 
indeed magnificent. 

‘« My mother and I occupied ourselves at first with gazing at the exhilarating 
spectacle, and returning a host of salutes, given with smiles so soft, so winning, 
that a stranger just arrived among us, at such an instant, would believe that all 
the men are brothers, and all the women sisters; and what is delightful is, that 
the kindliness of expression springs from real feeling at the moment. I think 
I have found the cause of it in a state of happiness and tranquillity, a species of 
enjoyment experienced by young females fully dressed, in public, either at a 
theatre or a ball, where they are surrounded with a joyous and intoxicating scene. 
The smile of their lips, the beam of their eyes, form then but a single mechanical 
movement, provoked by the magnetic influence exercised upon every woman in 
that position.” 

o o * * * 

‘‘ The first thirty measures of the oratorio had been hardly executed, when a 
loud explosion was heard, like that of a cannon. ‘ What means that?’ said 
Junot with emotion. He opened the door of the box, and looked into the lobby 
for an officer of the place, or one of his re ‘It is strange,’ he con- 
tinued—* What can a cannon be fired for at this hour? And then I should have 
known of it : Give me my hat, I will go and find out what is the matter.’ 

* At that moment the door of the First Consul’s box opened, and he himself 
appeared, with General Lannes, Lauriston, Berthier, and Duroc. He smilingly 
saluted the immense multitude, who almost mingled cries of love with their plau- 
dits. Madame Bonaparte followed him in a few moments with Colonel Rapp, 
Madame Murat, who was nearly nine months advanced in her pregnancy, and 
Mademoiselle de Beauharnois. Junot was about to shut the door of the box, in 
order to observe himself the serene air of the First Consul, which I had just re- 
marked, when Duroc came up with an agitated countenance, and almost wild 
manner. ‘ The First Consul has just escaped destruction,’ he said quickly to Ju- 
not; ‘go to him, he wishes to speak to you. It is impossible that the affair 
should not be known here in a quarter of an hour, but he desires to make no 
stir of himself ; come with me, therefore, and let me take your arm, for I am 
trembling all over. My first battle caused me less emotion.’—All this was said 
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in a low tone, so that we could not hear it; but Junot repeated it to us after- 
wards, saying, at the same time, ‘I love Duroc. He is almost as much attached 
to the First Consul as Marmont and myself.’—Junot hastily bade me adieu, and 
accompanied Duroc. 

*¢ During this short conversation, the oratorio was going on, but the fine voices 
of Mesdames Branchu and Walbonne, and of Garat, had not yet absorbed the 
attention of the audience. Every eye wus turned towards the First Consul, and 
he alone at the moment occupied the thoughts of two thousand persons. Soon 
a hollow murmur began to spread from the pit to the orchestra, to the amphi- 
theatre, to the boxes. ‘The First Consul has been attacked in the street of 
Saint-Nicaise,’ it was said. The truth, however, was quickly circulated, and at the 
instant, as if by an electric shock, a simultaneous acclamation was heard ; a simul- 
taneous look seemed to cover Napoleon with the protection of love. What 
I relate I saw, and I did not see it alone. There exists, perhaps, in Paris, more 
than two-thirds of those who were at the opera on the 3d Nivése. They may 
ne not dare to be the first to relate what occurred there on that evening ; 

ut let them answer to my call, and say whether I do not trace faithfully what 
took place at the moment when the news was known. What agitation pre- 
ceded the explosion of the national rage, which was represented in that first 
quarter of an hour, by that multitude whose fury at so black an attempt can- 
not be expressed by words! Women were to be seen sobbing bitterly, and 
men shuddering with indignation, whatever banner they followed, and joining 
heart and hand on this occasion to prove that differences of opinion do not entail 
a difference in the manner of understanding the dictates of honour. I kept 
my eyes fixed upon the box of the First Consul. He was calm; at times, how- 
ever, appearing powerfully moved, whenever any words were borne to his 
ears strongly expressive in relation to what had passed. Madame Bonaparte 
was not at ail mistress of herself. Her whole appearance was disordered ; her 
attitude even, always so graceful, was no longer the same. She seemed to 
shudder, and to wish to hide herself under her shaw] as a protection, and, in fact, 
it was that shawl which had saved her life. Whatever effort she made to restrain 
her tears, they could be seen trickling down her pale cheeks, and whenever she 
looked at the First Consul, her shudders recommenced. Her daughter, also, 
was very much agitated. As to Madame Murat, the character of the family ap- 
peared in her: although her condition well permitted her to manifest the disquie- 
tude and emotion natural to the sister of the First Consul, she was perfectly 
mistress of herself during the whole of that painful evening.” 


Our author did not remain very long in the theatre after the 
circumstance was known, Madame de Permon having become 
alarmed at hearing a gentleman in the neighbouring box say that 
the authors of the plot had wished to explode their machine near 
the Opera-house, and that as none of them were yet arrested, it 
was not improbable, that on the departure of Bonaparte another 
attempt might be made, since the first had failed. After leaving 
her mother at her residence, Madame Junot proceeded to the 
Tuileries, as she had been previously told to do by her hus- 
band. On her arrival there, she found the First Consul returned 
from the Opera. He was ix the drawing-room, surrounded by 
his officers, and in a state of high exasperation, although he had 
manifested a species of indifference in relation to the former at- 
tempts upon his life. The agitation of Josephine was still far 
from having subsided; her tears continued to flow copiously. 
Independently of the danger which her husband had escaped, 
she herself had almost been the victim of the explosion. 


— 
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She was on the point of getting into her carriage, when Rapp, 
who was not, according to our author, much in the habit of re- 
marking whether there was perfect harmony in the colours of a 
lady’s toilette, observed that the shawl which she wore was not 
in keeping with her dress or her jewels. Josephine was particu- 
larly careful and elegant in her attire, and again ascended a 
flight of stairs in order to remedy the defect. She was scarcely 
three minutes absent, but this was sufficient to separate her car- 
riage from that of the First Consul, which it ought to have im- 
mediately followed. The delay saved her; the explosion took 
place as her vehicle arrived upon the Carousel. The glasses 
were broken, and pieces of them fell upon the neck and shoul- 
ders of Mademoiselle de Beauharnois, who was on the front seat 
of the vehicle, and notwithstanding her shawl, received some 
slight cuts. 

Madame d’Abrantés relates the following as one of the details 
of the affair which are little known. 

** Every one is aware that the barrel, or rather the cask, which contained the 
case-shot and the gunpowder, was placed upon a bad little cart, drawn by a 
mare, the recognition of which animal contributed greatly to the discovery of 
the assassins. This cart was located so as to obstruct the way, and it was in- 
tended that whilst the guides on horseback were removing the cart, the explo- 
sion should take place, and all perish. It has been subsequently said, that the 
swiftness with which the First Consul’s carriage was driven, was the cause of 
his preservation. Doubtless this rapidity did no harm; but the true cause was 
still more the result of chance than the other. The piquet of mounted chas- 
seurs serving as an escort to the First Consul, preceded and followed his carri- 
age ; and one of them who was in advance, perceiving the way to be obstructed 
by this vile cart, cried out to its driver to move aside. But seeing nobody, as 
the boy was hidden by the angle of the palisade, the chasseur inflicted a vio- 
lent blow with the flat of his sabre upon the back of the poor.animal, which 
moved aside itself, and advanced three or four feet, far enough at all events to 
derange the thread, which, as it appears, was destined to let in the air and pro- 
duce the explosion. It was an almost indefinite moment. But it was sufficient 
to allow time for the First Consul to turn into the street Malta, and thence into 
the street Richelieu. The cask resembled a bad one of a carrier of water. The 
mare was killed, but not at all mutilated, so that the description of her appear- 
ance was advertised, and the body itself deposited at the prefecture of police, in 
order that it might be recognised by some one who could designate its owner.” 

Our author affirms, that the number of victims of this diabolical 
deed has been greatly exaggerated. She has satisfactory proof, 
she says, that on the day itself not more than nine persons were 
killed, and that the total number of those who died subsequently 
did not exceed twenty-nine or thirty; ‘‘a disastrous slaughter, 
certainly ; but the circumstance was infinitely less shocking than 
if we had been obliged to bewail the loss of two thousand per- 
sons, which would have been the case, if the sentinel of the street 
Louvois had not refused to allow the cart to stop near the door 
of the Opera.”” The curiosity of several persons in the neigh- 
bouring streets proved fatal to them on that night. The mistress 
of a Café, Madame Léger, who was in the habit of running to 
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the door of her establishment whenever the First Consul passed by 
it, on going to the Opera, did so unfortunately on this occasion, 
and had her two breasts carried away by a fragment of a cauldron, 
and died ina few days. Of two servants of the same Café, one was 
killed, and the other wounded. 

‘The sensation produced throughout France by this attempt, 
was unexampled. Bonaparte should feel grateful to it, says our 
author, for the evidence which it occasioned to be given to him, 
that he could ask any thing from a people by whom he was loved 
to such a degree. ‘I have seen,” she continues, ‘and still have 
under my eyes, the reports made by the military police every day 
to Junot; and in them I have beheld proofs of the attachment and 
devotion of the nation, which perhaps render Napoleon deeply 
culpable for having abused them as he did.”’ 

Madame d’Abrantés had herself no slight personal reason to 
detest the infernal machine, as may be inferred from the follow- 
ing extract. 


**On the evening of the 6th, Junot came home exhausted with fatigue, hav- 
ing been running about all day. It was only ten o’clock, but, although he 
had promised to bring me home from my mother’s, he could not resist the wea- 
riness which overpowered him, and accordingly he sent a servant to tell me to re- 
turn without waiting for him. In the month of November, I had been attacked 
by a slight fever, but I was then convalescent. During the few days of the con- 
tinuance of the malady, a little camp-bed had been placed for Junot near mine, 
and whilst ocoupied with the affair of the Sd Nivése, he had retained the same 
bed, in order to be more able to rise at any hour without waking me. Harassed 
with fatigue, he had lain down and was sleeping ; but his slumber, which was 
commonly unquiet, was still more so during those times of trouble and alarm. 
His dreams were frightful. They were filled with nothing but poignards sur- 
rounding the First Consul, an assassin prostrating him, a new machine about to 
explode. On reaching home, | went upto my room, and approaching the bed 
on which Junot was lying, I leant over him, saying, ‘ what! already asleep ” At 
that moment he was dreaming that he was in the cabinet of the First Consul; 
that several assassins had made their way into it ; and that one of them was about 
to set fire to a machine placed under the bureau of Napoleon. It was at this 
instant that I spoke to him ; he awoke, but not sufficiently to recognise me ; the 
fire which was burning in the chimney was taken by him for the lighted match 
of the murderer—the murderer was J. ‘I have no arms,’ cried Junot, ‘but I 
will prostrate you.’ 

* Before I had time to renew my question, he had applied his foot to my breast, 
and given me a blow, the violence of which sent me headlong to the other side 
of the room. The whole passed so quickly, that my maid, who had followed 
me up stairs, only at that moment entered the room with a light. I had ut- 
tered a piercing shrick, which completely awoke Junot, who was sitting pale 
and petrified with horror in his bed. He thought he had killed me, and dared 
not get outto come to me. I was indeed in a lamentable condition ; the force 
of the blovy had not only lacerated my breast, but caused me to spit blood 
in considerable quantities. Junot was ina state of distraction. M. Baker was 
sent for, although it was eleven o’clock. He came, and after hearing how the 
matter had happened, and examining the position of Junot and myself, he told 
us that if Junot had been two inches farther from me, so as to have afforded 


more power to his leg when he darted it at me, I should have been killed ; 


he would have broken my breast bone.” 
This story may perhaps bring back to the recollection of some 
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of our readers the anecdote related by that prince of veracious 
chroniclers, Sir Jonah Barrington, about an honest countryman 
of his, who entertained a marvellous dread and horror of Papists, 
and quite as marvellous a dread and horror of his better half, and 
one night in bed seized the latter by the throat, and had almost 
strangled her, crying out at the same time, “oh you cursed Pa- 
pist, I have you now, &c.”’ Sir Jonah is wicked enough to inti- 
mate that some doubted whether the good man was not perfectly 
awake at the time. Fortunately, however, for the memory of 
Junot, there can be no reason for a similar doubt in his case, as 
the affection he then bore to his wife cannot be called in ques- 
tion. 

The interest of the following extract will, we are sure, obviate 
the necessity of apologizing for its length. 


** At the epoch of the infernal machine, it is well known that the First Consul 
was under the persuasion that the blow had proceeded from the Jacobins, or 
rather from a class of wretches usurping the name of republicans, and meriting 
none other than that of enragés, which had been given to them by the police ; 
and in fact amongst them was not to be seen either Thibaudeau, or Daunou, or 
Grégoire, or Boissy d’Anglas, or any of the avowed republicans before the con- 
sulate. They were altogether obscure men, the mere instruments of crime, 
drenched with blood, the scum of the fatal epochs of ’93 and 794; who, disgusted 
with the return of order, as the prefect of the police had asserted in several re- 
ports made in Fructidor and Vendémiaire of the year 9, conspired against a re- 
forming government, which was severe in the execution of the laws, and under 
which they could nourish no hope of witnessing the return of anarchy. Amongst 
them was more than one Babeeuf, and the conspiracy of the camp of Grenelle 
was repeated every day about the person of the First Consul. But he himself 
was guilty of injustice when he said in the Council of State: ‘It is the men of 
the Revolution who do all this evil, the Septembriseurs.’ It might well have 
been those men of blood, who, under the name of enragés, had attempted to 
force an entrance into the cellars of the Tuileries, who had attempted an assas- 
sination, who had even attempted an infernal machine ; but I have always thought, 
and the event has confirmed my opinion, that there were other springs which 
caused them to act; the affair of Nivése proves it. 

** For a long time it was impossible to convince the First Consul. I recollect 
that one day, at Malmaison, he had a conversation with Fouché, Junot, Camba- 
cérés, and several others, against whom he maintained his opinion. Already at 
this epoch, the police began to catch hold of the thread of this nefarious plot, 
and Fouché was greatly elated. Junot, who was far from loving him, agreed 
with him in relation to all that he said about the infernal machine. The First 
Consul argued without passion. Cambacérés himself, with his habitually sallow 
and calm visage, was a little excited by the determined contradiction of Bona- 
parte, who was as tranquil as if the question had no bearing upon his life. There 
was only one moment that he became somewhat irritated. Fouché asserted with 
truth that la Vendée, although pacified in appearance, was still in a state of com- 
motion, that bands of insurgents occupied all the roads, and that Britanny was 
not habitable. 

‘**Parbleu!’ said the First Consul, ‘you give it to us well; why do you 
speak to us about la Vendée and Britanny? How! you who are the minister 
of police, you who well knew the condition of the north and the south of France, 
you come here to speak to us about la Vendée as if it were the central point to- 
wards which, it seems, that all the solicitude, all the attention of the government 
should be directed! What is the news from the right bank of the Rhine? Is he 
a Vendéan, that robber chief who in Germinal last carried off 60,000 francs by 
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force of arms, in the interior of France, in the department of Ourthe? Are they 
also Vendéans, those men who have just been arrested at Chateaudun? they are 
deserters conducted by a woman dressed asa man. In the department of Gard, 
you see that sixty-eight brigands have been taken since the month of Germinal 
down to the 10th of Nivése. In that of Sarre, what name will you give the band 
of the brigand Schinderanes? In Aveyron, in the Lower Alps, you hear every 
day of some new arrests. What happened only the day before yesterday on the 
road to Rouen? The road from Rouen to Paris! I hope that is not a lost region? 
Well! the diligence was attacked by eight brigands, in spite of the escort of four 
men commanded by a sergeant, and mounted upon the impériale. Were these 
Vendéans too” 

** The First Consul was almost angry. Fouché, who was not easily discomposed, 
looked at him, very respectfully without doubt, but yet with an expression which 
would have irritated me if 1 had been in Bonaparte’s place. ‘I have had the 
honour of observing to you, General,’ he replied, ‘ that the brigands who have 
been arrested are none other than Chouans, who themselves are nothing but 
Vendéans in another dress. When the diligence was stopped, they began, be- 
fore firing even, by demanding the funds belonging to the republic, and it is 
well known that the formula of the brigands of the west is not different. Chased, 
hunted, so to speak, by General Bernadotte, they abound in our quarter; but 
they are still Chouans, and I persist in maintaining it.’ 

** At this repetition of the assertion, accompanied by an expression altogether 
improper, the First Consul advanced towards Fouché with a precipitancy indi- 
cating lively anger. He planted himself before him, and crossing his arms, 
said: ‘And I, citizen minister of the general police, I repeat to you that you 
are mistaken, or rather that you wish to make others believe that you are mis- 
taken.’ At this moment Madame Bonaparte, who was tenderly attached to 
Fouché, and felt a profound interest in whatever related to him, which he ac- 
knowledged in his way, approached behind Bonaparte, and passed her hand 
through his arm. The First Consul gently disengaged himself from the hold of 
his wife, and said to her mildly, but peremptorily: ‘I beg you, Josephine, to 
leave me alone when I am speaking on serious matters.’ I shall never forget the 
disconcerted appearance of Madame Bonaparte. She quietly returned to her 
place without saying a word. 

**¢ Yes, citizen minister,’ resumed the First Consul, ‘I repeat distinctly, that 
you are mistaken in supposing that the domestic poison by which the state is 
unfortunately disturbed, comes from any other source than this vast conspiracy 
of robbery and crime, contrived by a troup of wretches who belong to no party, 
and who would degrade any to which they might be attached, but who, for fif- 
teen years past, always ready to sell their services, have been attentive to the 
smallest trouble, in order to increase and profit by it. Do you believe that the 
men who were the actors in the murderous scenes of the 2d and 3d of Novem- 
ber; that those who executed the republican marriages at Nantes, tying back 
to back a young girl of fifteen years and a young man of twenty, making at the 
same time the most infamous reflections ; that those who have covered the gla- 
ciers of Avignon with corpses, the assassins of the prisoners of Versailles; that 
the wretches who during two years lived ancle deep in blood, by signing the 
death-warrants of persons ninety years old, such as the Abbess of Montmartre, or 
of youthful victims of sixteen years of age, such as the young girls of Verdun— 
do you believe, Sir, (and the First Consul advanced two feet nearer to Fouché,) 
do you believe that those men loved liberty, loved the republic ? Can you an- 
swer yes? If you were to do it, I would say to you, no; I would say to you that 
they are men anxious for unrestrained license ; men who, on the eve of the day on 
which they perpetrated the massacres to which I have alluded, had not where- 
with to buy a loaf of bread, and who, six months afterwards, were living in opu- 
lence, because they felt no remorse at wearing the shirt or sleeping in the bed 
of him whom they had slaughtered. You will tell me, perhaps, that amongst 


these men there were some to be seen who had retired poor, without riches ?’ 


That may perhaps be possible ; but the greater part of them have for a long 
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time been eating bread soaked in blood. I know what I know,’ he added, shak- 
ing his-head. 

** Fouché was paler than usual, and his anxiety for some time past to answer 
the First Consul, was manifest. When Napoleon had returned towards the fire, 
and began to poke it, according to his custom, Fouché said in a voice evidently 
changed with anger, although his manner was composed : ‘But, general, you 
will-allow me to tell you that all the horrors which have defiled the revolution, 
were not committed by the jacobins, as you callthem. It is clear that you were 
not a witness of the tragedies of Tarrascon, Beaucaire, Marseilles, and so many 
other cities of the south, the theatres of the lofty deeds of the societies of Jesus 
and their colleagues, in short, of royalist assassinations.’ 

** The First Consul was still bending, and engaged in tormenting a poor po- 
ker; at this phrase of Fouché he incontinently raised his head, and turning 
round, was soon near the minister. 

***Eh! Pardieu! what are you telling me? You give me the better of you; 
this is what I have been saying to you for an hour past. These monsters in hu- 
man shape, who tuck up the sleeves of their shirts, when they have any, in or- 
der to cut off heads, or throw people into the water, would throw them into the 
fire of a butcher of the Spanish inquisition, if the grand inquisitor would give 
them more than they procure by their robberies. Parbleu! I know well that 
there have been royalist assassinations ; I might call them reprisals, and say that 
the glaciers of Avignon, the massacre of many individuals with whom I was par- 
ticularly acquainted, although very young at the time, and whose morality I can 
guaranty, might excuse the subsequent murders; but I will not say so. No- 
thing can authorize cruelty ; nothing can legitimate crime. Our beautiful revo- 
lution is not the mother of those horrors. All the monstrosities of 93 will never 
be able to tarnish her robe of dazzling whiteness, when, conducted by liberty, 
or rather holding her by the hand, she came to deliver us, in ’89, from our gall- 
ing slavery. People of bad faith, however, who love not the revolution, will 
alone confound epochs and times ; it is impossible not to discern their respective 
characters. But there is only one mark for murderers and spillers of blood ; 
reprobation to them! France wants no more of that régime, and anarchy is de- 
cidedly held by her in horror. An end must be put to the brigandage which 
desolates the interior of the republic. It is a remnant of the fatal epochs. Pub- 
lic liberty is menaced, and already even attacked in her most precious guaran- 
ties. Every member of the great family of society is at every instant injured in 
his means of subsistence. Security is a bare word, and the most inoffensive be- 
ing, on lying down at night, is uncertain whether he will breakfast the next 
morning in his house. Look at that good Clement de Ris! And all this hap- 
pens under the administration of a government which desires tranquillity and the 
return of order. It must end. I am well aware that the Directory prepared 
this sad heritage, by the detestable manner in which it organized the provinces, 
especially after the pacification of La Vendée. But evil is not repaired by im- 
puting it to others. See now, the monsters, not content with attacking me, try 
to blow up an entire quarter of Paris. If the sentinel of the opera had not re- 
moved the cask, three thousand persons would have been mutilated, slaughtered, 
because the wretches wish my life. I repeat it, this must end. It is not at the 
moment when the republic, every where victorious, dictates laws to her ene- 
mies in the very bosom of their countries, that she will suffer herself to be mur- 
dered under the hands of a few obscure villains, assuming, as if in derision, a po- 
litical appearance. _ It is not in such souls that there is a place for a sentiment so 
noble as the love of country. As they rob the diligences and the receivers of 
contributions, because they have always a well garnished purse, these scoun- 
drels say they wage war with the government! It is pitiable !’ 

*** Citizen Consul,’ replied Fouché, ‘I can only repeat here what I have had 
the honour of already intimating to you several times since the 3d Nivése. I ex- 
pressed my profoundest conviction, when I said that this execrable crime could 
only have been committed by enemies, not of the republic, not of your person, 
but of mankind. The Convention was attacked by them, with arms in hand, on 
the 13th Vendémiaire ; they were in a perpetual conspiracy against the Direc- 
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tory, not that it was a worse government for them than the Convention or even 
the Committees would have been, but because they are foes to all government. 
I know well the truth of all this, Citizen Consul; and the place which 1 occupy 
puts me in the way, more than any one else, of becoming acquainted with all 
these iniquities. But, whilst agreeing with you that some hundreds of bandits 
are spread over the surface of France, in order to do the harm which we see them 
perpetrating, I say that the hell which vomited up those demons is not ’93.? 

** The First Consul shrugged his shoulders. ‘* And /e Militaire et le Turc? 1s 
the pen which wrote that beautiful effusion directed by England, or by all that 
is most furious in demagogical opinion ” 

‘** Here is precisely, Citizen Consul, a support of my assertion: Metge, the 
author of the libel you have just named, is one of those men who show them- 
selves in every great epoch. He resembles those prime clappers at the thea- 
tres, celebrated for causing the success or the failure of a new piece. They are 
hired by one author for one evening, and by another for the next. The two are 
enemies, but that matters not to the clapper. It is the same with such men as 
Metge. You are in a sphere, Citizen Consul, from which you do not perceive 
any of our political miseries. You behold nothing of what is disgusting, if I 
may use the term, in the arrangements it is necessary to make to prevent all 
these fetid matters from exhaling too nauseous a smell. You have never had oc- 
casion to make use of Metge; and Metge loves you not, because he knows that 
from you he has nothing to expect but a prison. Accordingly he has opened 
wide his ears to the first words addressed to him, as well as his hands to receive 
the brightly burnished guineas which have been placed in them to induce his 
pen to indite the beautiful master-piece of ‘le Turc et le Militaire Frangais.’ 

*** Allons! here you are again with your English Committee. Certes, I do 
not love England, that is to say, her cabinet ; but I believe you do it injustice.’ 

** * Citizen Consul, Iam not still so young as to allow myself to be carried 
away by the spirit of prejudice ; I reason from facts. I have known Metge for 
a long period, in reference to which I can sum up my suspicions and doubts. 
Metge has no means of subsistence, and yet he incurs expenses, and daily ex- 

nses to no inconsiderable amount, which he liquidates immediately. Where 
does he get the money? he must be in the pay of some of the enemies of the 
republic.’ - 

Mee But is there only England who can give money to trouble the tranquillity 
of the state? You are aware that suspicion has been strongly excited with re- 
gard to Felix Lepelletier and to Antonnelle ; does not Metge associate with 
those men? Is it not known now, that this same Metge was acquainted with the 
whole affair of Ceracchi, Diana, Demerville, Aréna? It seems even that the dag- 
ger which he wore was to serve me on occasion, if he had found me in his way. 
But he is a vigorous fellow, that Metge ; it appears that he defended himself like 
alion. Where was he taken ?” 

**¢ At the passage Feydeau: it was very late. The policemen charged with 
the duty of following him, arrested him first in the name of the law, without im- 
mediately securing his hands. He had time in consequence to seize a dagger 
which he always carries, and to strike the officer of police. He made several 
violent attempts to stab him, but happily only wounded him in the hand and 
wrist. One remarkable circumstance is, that for more than four months he has 
never slept two successive nights in the same place. He worked at Montmar- 
tre, ina little chamber. It is there that he composed the wretched pamphlets 
for which he received compensation so much above their value.’ 

*‘ At this moment, two members of the Tribunate entered. The First Con- 
sul welcomed them with remarkable graciousness, and the conversation was 
then continued in the same tone. One of the tribunes was Duveyrier. The First 
Consul spoke to him about a report he was to make to the tribunate some days 
subsequently, in relation to the establishment of special criminal tribunals. These 
tribunals were particularly destined to punish immediately all the robbers and 
brigands who were desolating the roads of the republic, and who at length had 
proceeded to disturb the internal tranquillity of the cities. The First Consul 
adverted again to this topic, and spoke admirably upon it. It was at such mo- 
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ments that he ought to have been seen and heard. He then kindled into a fire 
which vivified all that were around him. I had never seen him in this luminous 
point of view, and was more than astonished. He produced upon me an effect 
at once irresistible from the charm of attraction, and strongly agitating from 
an eloquence peculiar by its conclusive and perfectly persuasive concision.” 
This remarkable conversation our author was enabled to re- 
cord precisely as it occurred, in consequence of having found a 
written detail of it among the papers of her husband, which, 
she says, comprise others still more curious, and placing the dif- 
ferent interlocutors still more forcibly in their proper light. We 
hope that they will be comprised in her ensuing volumes, as it 
is an employment of no inconsiderable interest to compare the 
uttered sentiments of celebrated individuals with those which ap- 
pear to have regulated the tenor of their conduct—to contrast 
their words with their deeds. When, for instance, we hear 
Bonaparte, in the above colloquy, saying that ‘¢nothing can au- 
thorize cruelty, nothing can legitimate crime,’’ and then cast a 
glance at his career, we are presented, it seems to us, with a more 
striking picture of the character of the man than the most elabo- 
rate portrait could convey; we are furnished with a clearer in- 
sight into the system which he employed in climbing ¢¢the 
mountainous and craggy ridge that tempts ambition,” than any 
detail of it could afford. We behold him manifesting, like the 
Athenians, a knowledge of what is right, whilst determined, like 
them also, not to put it into practice; expressing sentiments of 
the purest nature, that he may accomplish the more easily his 
sinister designs ; keeping the word of promise to the ear, in order 
the more saiely to break it to the heart.—Particular admirers, 
however, of Napoleon, might give another interpretation of the 
incongruity in question, by considering it as a specimen of the 
manner in which the most penetrating and powerful minds may 
deceive themselves with regard to their own obnoxious acts, 
whilst their perception of even venial misdemeanor in another is 
clear, and capable of exciting their disgust. Thus it might be 
said, that whilst under the sway of that despotic passion which is 


** Sublime quelquefois, mais trop souvent cruelle,” 


Bonaparte was blind to the enormities which he perpetrated 
at its command—to the havoc of millions, and the misery of tens 
of millions which his ceaseless wars for glory and empire occa- 
sioned ;—that the magnitude and splendour of the ends he had in 
view, absorbed all consciousness of the criminality of the means 
he used—and that, at the same time, a comparatively petty offence 
might well have struck him in its proper light, and aroused his 
indignation as much as if he had been worthy to ‘¢ cast the first 
stone.”’ 

The length to which our article has already extended, admon- 
ishes us to conclude, although we are far from having exhausted 
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the interesting subjects embraced by these volumes. The quan- 
tity of available matter contained in them is so great, that as 
much time almost has been occupied in determining on what to 
select, as in translating the extracts we have offered ; and we are 
not confident now that these are the best which could be made. 
There are also various topics indicated or discussed by Madame 
d’Abrantés, which might furnish useful and pregnant themes for 
political disquisition—to do them adequate justice, however, 
would exact another article of at least the extent of the present. 





Art. VIII.—CENTRAL AMERICA. 


1.—Guatimala, or the United Provinces of Central Ame- 
rica, in 1827-28 ; being Sketches and Memorandums made 
during a twelve month’s residence in that Republic. By 
Henry Dunn. 1828. 8vo. pp. 318. 

2.—Narrative of an Official Visit to Guatemala from Mezico. 
By G. A. Tompson, Esq. Late Secretary to His Britannic 
Majesty’s Mexican Commission, and Commissioner to re- 
port to his Majesty’s Government on the State of the Cen- 
tral Republic. London: 1829. 12mo. pp. 528. 


NEITHER praise nor censure is lavishly applicable to the work 
of Mr. Dunn. It is very much such a book, as might have 
been expected from such a man, under such circumstances. It 
contains, like all human productions, a mixture of good and 
bad; but its most striking feature is partially developed, in a 
brief preface, by an apologetical remark addressed to those read- 
ers ‘who will complain that the work is not more exclusively 
religious,’’? a remark which staggered us on the threshold, and 
for which we were, then, entirely unable to account. We are 
still at fault as to the feasibility of making an account of Central 
America ‘*‘ exclusively religious,’’ unless an author were to adopt, 
as a model, some of the old Catholic historians, such as Remesal, 
whose folio on Guatemala overflows with “religious” matter : 
or, Juarros, who with all his faults is the best historian of his 
country, and who was completely bloated with matter of the 
same character, until his judicious translator, Lieutenant J. Baily, 
reduced his bulk by rescinding whole chapters, bearing such ti- 
tles as—Of the metropolitan church of Guatemala, with a history 
of the image of Nuestra Sefiora del Socorro worshipped in it— 
Of the convents of Guatemala—Of the nunneries and religious 
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houses for females—Of inferior religious orders—Of the corona- 
tion of the image of St. Joseph—Of festivals celebrated in the 
cathedral—and various others.* Mr. Dunn would have been 
scandalized at the bare mention of these annals of Catholicism. 
Nor, on the other hand, would the religious worship of the bar- 
barous nations, which preceded the Spanish conquest, have been 
viewed with one iota more of indulgence. But Mr. Dunn, how- 
ever he might feel disposed to find ‘¢ sermons in stones, and good 
in every thing,” appears to us very ill qualified to investigate 
the concerns of civil society. The fact is, he was bent on a far 
different errand, and however unsuccessful he may have proved 
in his evangelical but Quixotic purpose, and however necessary 
he may have deemed it to apologize to his constituents; we feel 
satisfied the most fastidious will acquit him of a want of intolerant 
orthodoxy, and bigoted spirituality, when they peruse the ob- 
servations in the fifth chapter—‘‘ On the low state of true piety”’ 
in Guatemala. We are very unwilling to indulge in a tone of 
irreverent raillery ; but the idea of distributing tracts in Central 
America, strikes us as exceedingly ludicrous. Our Revolu- 
tionary history, by the way, furnishes a case somewhat analogous 
to the foregoing. Congress had sent printing presses to the bor- 
ders of Canada, and directed Dr. Franklin to proceed thither to 
superintend the publishing and distributing of political tracts. 
The scheme went on swimmingly ; however, after a few papers 
had been published, the Dr. wrote word to Congress that he had 
done as he was ordered, but that they had neglected one thing 
indispensably necessary, which was to send a sufficient number 
of schoolmasters to instruct the Canadians how to read the tracts 
after they were printed! 

We now proceed to Mr. Thompson’s book, the title of which, 
at least, is more imposing than that of Mr. Dunn’s, and our at- 
tention is at once arrested. “ An ancient sage,”’ says he, “observed, 
that no one should write a history without prefacing it with an 
account of himself.”” This sentence presents a strange aspect. 
In the first place we recollect no such ‘‘ wise saw”? of the ancients, 
among whom, if any ever uttered such a speech, he would, at 
once, have lost caste. Nothing is so unworthy of credit as a man’s 
account of himself. It is not probable the ancients preached a 
doctrine they did not practise, and hence it is we most po- 
tently believe no ancient sage ever uttered any such thing. Again, 
it is the height of presumption in Mr. Thompson to dignify, by 
comparing it to ‘‘a history,”’ his own tissue of frivolities. The 
remark, however, was only designed to pave the way for a state- 
ment of the author’s claims to public attention—that he translated 
Alcedo’s Dictionary in 1814—that he was secretary to Mr. Lionel 


* Preface to Juarros, vii. 
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Hervey in 1824—that he enjoyed many advantages under Mr. 
Morier and Mr. Ward, and finally, that having been ordered 
to leave Mexico, after the treaty was signed by Dison Morier 
and Ward, for the purpose of proceeding to Guatemala to report 
to the British government on the state of that republic, he spared 
no pains to obtain the most authentic information respecting the 
country ; and, moreover, that the historical and statistical account, 
which is added in a supplementary form, contains, he has no diffi- 
culty in asserting, much original, and he trusts, useful informa- 
tion. Let us bear in mind, also, the author’s assurance, that he 
had not originally ‘¢the remotest idea of publishing,”’ and al- 
though ‘‘he had taken short notes of the more particular inci- 
dents,”’ it was chiefly ‘for his own gratification.’’ Still he seems 
to have had a sort of consciousness that this book contained an 
inordinate quantum of trifling, from which awkward and uneasy 
sensation he appears to disentangle himself in a degree, by in- 
forming the reader that the ‘candid recital of incidents, trifling 
as they may abstractedly appear, often affords the best insight into 
the manners and feelings of a country,”’ and then adding, that 
“ those who have their notions of society trammelled by invete- 
rate habits, and civilized prescriptions, may deem such incidents 
whimsical and frivolous, whilst others, of more expanded minds, 
may extract from them, as the greatest botanists do even from 
weeds, both instruction and amusement.”’ 

But since we have roundly charged the author of the “Official 
Visit”’ with frivolity, and as he seems himself to have certain mis- 
givings, it is entirely fair to offer some examples, which we shall 
‘¢extract”’ at random, as we hastily revolve the pages. It was on 
the 21st of April, in the year of our Lord 1825, that Mr. Thomp- 
son sallied forth from Mexico to pay his ¢¢ Official Visit”? to the 
capital of Central America. The first very memorable incident 
occurs at the town of Cuernavaca, where the Commandante joined 
the Guatemalian minister, Don Juan de Dios Mayorga, and Mr. 
Thompson, by invitation, at supper. Belonging to the travelling 
party, besides, were Don Mateo O » a merchant, horses, 
mules, servants, and an escort of soldiers. At the supper table 
were seated Don Mateo, who sits below the salt, and the landla- 
dy’s little daughter, about eight years old. Now it appears that 
previous to leaving Mexico, Mr. Thompson had got fitted up, in 
a hurry, a small canteen, furnished, principally, with tin and 
brass articles. The ¢in he holds up to the child, asking her what 
metal it was. She answers, as Mr. Thompson expects—Plata : 
he then shows her a drass saucepan, and asks what she thought 
that was; to which she answers, as the reader expects, Oro. The 
charm of this anecdote is, that it is ecommon-place, that there is 
an agreeable obscurity in the manner in which it is applied— 
that it shows sagacity—and that it shows stupidity. All this sa- 
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gacity, or stupidity, nevertheless, would have been insufficient 
or the comprehension of one of Mr. Dunn’s tracts! 

Another incident of note is occasioned by one of the animals 
becoming restiff, or rather in consequence of a mule coming to 
a dead halt. This is by no means an unusual occurrence with 
this creature in all countries, and will be readily understood by 
the reader as the result of a certain trait of mulish character com- 
monly called obstinacy ; but what the author says, was what they 
there call ‘*Soleadad,”’ or sun-stricken. A soldier immediately 
breathes the obstinate vein, and administers a small glass of 
brandy, by pouring the distilment into the porches of the animals 
ears; and, presto! a cure ensues which ought to be recorded on a 
separate page in the annals of farriery. This reminds us of a 
famous cure for deafness, in the curious old book entitled —“ A 
Thousand Notable Things.’’—*‘‘ Earth wormes fried with goose 
greace, and a little thereof dropped warme into the deafe ear, doth 
helpe the same’”’—and the author quaintly adds—“ this is true.”’ 
But the reader asks, and very naturally, what has all this to do 
with an “ Official Visit’’ to Guatemala? 

At Tepecoaquilco the author puts up at Don Manuel Arazave’s, 
who keeps the largest shop in the place. In this town, he pur- 
chases, unexpectedly, a pailful of ice, eats heartily of it, to use 
his own words, and sets the rest aside for a bonne bouche next 
morning, when (mirabile dictu) the ice, it was found, “had re- 
solved itself into its liquid state;’’ or in plain English—had 
melted! We will not lessen the author’s satisfaction at an agree- 
able discovery he afterwards makes, by attacking its truth, viz. 
‘‘that the softer sex generally prefer a man of maturer years, 
with a pleasing cheerful address, to an insipid young one;’’ he 
shall enjoy that unction; but it is utterly impossible for us to 
pass Over a mysterious passage, concerning Don Mateo’s siesta, 
which baffled all our efforts at comprehension. ‘Don Mateo’s 
siesta,”’ says he, ‘‘ which he could take, in general, with a pre- 
cision, as to length and duration, that might regulate the sun, 
but, by which, it was, in fact, influenced, seemed to have slept 
faster than usual.’? This is the most formidable snag we en- 
countered in the five hundred and twenty-eight winding and 
circuitous pages of this volume. Athanasius Kircher would scarce- 
ly have ventured a guess at this hieroglyphic sentence. We 
‘¢ give it up.”” Milton penned nothing so obscure, even when he 
describes those persons and things* which go to the ** Limbo 
of vanity,’’—as passing— 

‘*_the planets seven, and the fix’d, 


And that crystallin sphere whose balance weighs 
The trepidation talk’d, and that first moved.” — 


* Quere, Mr. T. and his book ? 
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The author at length arrives at the capital of Guatemala, where 
he very soon after witnessed a cock fight, of which_he speaks 
con amore, and with erudition calculated to confer dignity upon 
the sports of the pit. On a Sunday morning he had wandered 
about the city, where he met, to use his own language, ‘ with an 
appearance of life and business, though in fact there was nothing 
doing ; so that it was all bustle and vacuity, like a bee in an empty 
bottle.”” The feathered combatants joined issue in the after part 
of the day. “ The birds,”’ says the author, ‘‘ were well matched, 
and their condition would have satisfied the learned and critical 
discernment of Columella himself. I could never witness the 
feats of these pugnacious creatures without feelings of respect for 
them ; there is a tribute due to innate bravery, which no one can 
help feeling, whatever may be the moral propensities of the ani- 
mal who possesses it; it is true, the bird of which we speak is a 
polygamist ; but then, as the words have it, ‘he is a kind hus- 
band, and a tender parent.’ ‘ His tenderness,’ says Aristophanes, 
‘ towards his brood is such, that, contrary to the custom of many 
other males, he will scratch and provide for them with an assidu- 
ity almost equal to that of the hen; and his generosity is so great, 
that, on finding a hoard of meat, he will chuckle the hens to- 
gether, and without touching one bit himself, will relinquish the 
whole of it to them.’ He seems, however, on the other hand, 
to be the physical instrument in the menagerie of nature, to es- 
tablish and sanction the power of might over right ; a recommen- 
dation of very doubtful quality, were it not supported by the 
same author, who compares him in consequence to the King of 
Persia; and by the observation of Pliny, who says, ‘ imperitant 
suo generi, et regnum, in quacumque sunt domo, exercent.’ ”’ 
The author becomes quite classical on this topic; but he is not 
singular in his admiration. The cock is an animal entitled to 
admiration, and has ever been, indeed, a theme of eulogy. Vol- 
taire compares a hen-roost to a monarchy, and declares there is 
no king comparable to a cock. If he marches haughtily and 
fiercely in the midst of his people, it is not out of vanity. If the 
enemy is advancing, he does not content himself with issuing an 
order to his subjects, to go and be killed for him, in virtue of his 
unfailing anes carved and resistless power; he goes in person 
himself, ranges his young troops behind him, and fights to the 
last gasp. If he conquers, it is himself who sings the “Te Deum.” 
In his civil or domestic life, there is nothing so gallant, so re- 
spectable, so disinterested. Whether he has in his royal beak a 

rain of corn, or a grub-worm, he bestows it on the first of his 
feniie subjects that comes within his presence. In short, Solo- 
mon in his harem was not to be compared to a cock in a farm 
yard! This tribute to chanticleer, the prolixity of which, we, 
impelled by bad example, have considerably augmented, is ex- 
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ceedingly just and proper, although it has, as far as we are able 
to discern, no earthly connexion with an ¢¢ Official Visit” to 
Guatemala. 

In chapter XV. we have some information, which must have 
proved highly important to his Britannic Majesty. Passing 
through one of the lanes of the city, Mr. Thompson heard the 
sound of guitars, and tried to open a wicket, at which an old 
sow was standing with her nose thrust through the bars. “1 
could not,”’ says he, ‘¢ displace her from her position without be- 
having more rudely to her than I wished.”’ We at first fancied 
that Mr. Thompson had some hidden meaning in describing an 
old sow listening to music through the bars of a fence, though it 
is recorded of Ammonius, that he had an ass so fond of poetry, 
that he would forego his food rather than interrupt one reciting 
it; but this would render the volume before us a web of allegories, 
like the Faery Queene, or Pilgrim’s Progress ; for it is replete 
with allusions, to many of which the remark of the poet is pro- 
bably-applicable— 


**?Tis true, no meaning puzzles more than wit.” 


We profess great respect for swine—hogs were formerly sub- 
jects of theocratical legislation—a sow is a classical creature, see 
Virgil—and we ourselves haye seen a pig who appeared to be 
tinctured with humane letters. But all this would seem to be 
more zoological than diplomatic, and if in addition we turn to 
our author’s reflections upon frogs, at page 382, we find ourselves 
almost forced to believe that Mr. Thompson is better fitted for 
a menagerie than the cabinet. He concludes this chapter by in- 
forming the reader, that Englishmen are considered, in Guatemala, 
‘¢as so many animated portions of constitutional liberty.” 

In the next chapter, the author performs two memorable ex- 
ploits ; one is, giving a witty toast, or brinda, at a dinner; the 
other, christening three volcanoes, which he found without any 
names—these he calls Shadrach, Meschach, and Abednego. Now 
for the brinda—the health of his Britannic Majesty, and the 
English people, having been drunk, Mr. Thompson returns 
thanks, and ‘‘ wishes that Guatemala might continue to enjoy 
the happiness and tranquillity she experienced ; that as she was 
the last to obtain her independence, so she might be the last to 
lose it; and that though the youngest of the new states, she 
might, like Joseph, who surpassed his brethren, eventually ex- 
ceed in honour and importance, all the rest of her rivaling con- 
federates.’’ The toast is well enough as a toast ; but the reader 
will doubtless conceive its chief commendation to be, that he is 
at last made sensible of what part of the globe Mr. Thompson is 
speaking. 

We would not incur the risk of exhausting our reader’s pa- 

VOL. XI.—No. 21. 28 
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tience, by saying more than is necessary to substantiate our seri- 
ous charges, nor would we be thought prompted by mere ill-na- 
ture ; for whatever indignation we may have felt in being oblig- 
ed to wade through so many impertinences, we confess we did 
find some valuable matter, but nothing to bear any proportion to 
the trash—eyots of information in an ocean of words—oases of 
sense and deserts of trifles! We do not hesitate to say, that it 
would be more tolerable for Mr. Dunn, in the hour of criticism ; 
he was labouring in a very different vocation, and his sojourn in 
Central America was brief. 

There is a tone of egotism, and a dash of affectation about this 
writer, which we admire not. For ‘‘my dictionary,’? we must 
read, passim, *‘my translation of Alcedo’s dictionary.”’* The con- 
stant repetition of the participle “ being,”’ in the idiom of a mo- 
dern phrase, proves tedious and offensive. The supper is always 
being cooked—the house being built—shipments being made 
ready—boats are nearly being wpset—and horrible piracies are 
daily being committed. We admit the expression to be ‘quite 
correct,’ but we complain that it is “ too correct’’—finically cor- 
rect ; it is the very prudery of style, at once stiff and inelegant. 
We desire to be plain—to call a fig, a fig—and a spade, a spade. t 
There needs here neither innovation nor reform. We will con- 
tinue to have our ‘‘ suppers cooked’”’—our “ houses built’??—our 
«‘shipments made ready ;”’ and shall be alarmed for any ‘¢ boat 
nearly upset’’—and still more when we learn that “ horrible pira- 
cies are daily committed.” 

A single observation now, and we will then enter upon the 
main subjects of our inquiry. We commended the work of Ju- 
arros, and also the curtailed manner in which his translator pre- 
sents him in an English dress ; although, as a general rule, we 
disapprove of reducing and condensing good books. The mutila- 
tion of classics is a pernicious custom, fraught with more evil 
than it is intended to cure. It is like drawing the character of 
an individual and leaving out his vices. The system of filtering 
knowledge by abridgments is modern, and much to be deplored, 
though the multiplication of books would seem to render such 
a procedure indispensably necessary. We look upon abridgments, 
generally, as a species of concoction, by which the very life and 
soul of knowledge is boiled out. ‘¢ Epitomes,”’ says Lord Bacon, 
‘¢are the corruption and moths, that have fretted and corroded 
many sound and excellent bodies of history, and reduced them 


* Colonel Alcedo’s ** Dictionario Geografico Historico de las Indias Occiden- 
tales,” was enlarged by compilation to its present size of five quarto volumes. 
The original, as the title imports, was confined to South America. The transla- 
tion includes North America. It is too full of error to render it a safe book of 
consultation on any point, 

t Voco ficum, ficum ; et ligonem, ligonem. 
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to base and unprofitable drugs ; whence all men of sound judg- 
ment declare the use of them ought to be banished.” 

But Juarros has thrown his materials together so carelessly, 
that his work abounds with repetitions. He is also too prone to 
take marvellous stories from Fuentes and others. Among these 
we might mention that which relates to gigantic human skele- 
tons, of such dimensions, that the leg-bones alone measured up- 
wards of five feet. These were found, it is said, in the province 
of Chiquimula, and the worthy author obliquely attempts to sus- 
tain the credibility of the relation, by quoting the sixth chapter 
of Genesis, and the seventeenth of First Kings, by adverting to 
Goliath, and lastly, by adducing a modern instance of one Mar- 
tin Salmeron, who exhibited himself at Guatemala in the year of 
our Lord 1800, and was full seven feet two inches in stature.* 
He tells us also of a fountain in Chiapa, which regularly flowed 
during three years, and was then dry for a similar period ;t of a 
rock which gave forth water, when any one whistled for it ;t 
but he finishes his work by informing his readers of a much 
greater marvel—a grass-hopper or locust about a span long, in 
whose intestines is found a bunch of seeds, which, being sown, 
‘¢ will produce a plant like the gourd, which will bear a fruit 
resembling small pompions, as yellow and brilliant as gold ; 
the seeds of which, sown again, will produce similar fruit, but 
of a superior size.’? He thinks this will not be deemed impossi- 
ble, when it is remembered that an animal will pass from the 
reptile to a volatic race, and that the hair, feathers, nails, &c. of 
animals, resemble the branches and foliage of trees. Above all, 
he says that ‘‘ Francisco Fuentes has related the fact, and to be 
satisfied of its correctness only requires a reference to his work, 
in which he assures us that Thomas de Melgar, a venerable 
priest, whose credit is unimpeachable, tried the experiment, and 
found the result. to accord precisely with what has been re- 
lated.’’§ 

Guatemala or Guatimala,|| Mr. Dunn writes it this way, Mr. 
Thompson that, and the reader may determine, “ which of the two 


* Juarros, p. 309. ft Ib. 483. + Ib, 485. § Ib. p. 496. 

| Juarros says, ‘*this kingdom received its name of Guatemala from the word 
Guauhtemali, (which in the Mexican language means a decayed log of wood) 
because the Mexican Indians, who accompanied Alvarado, found, near the court 
of the kings of Kachiquel, an old worm-eaten tree, and gave this name to the 
capital. ‘Ihe Spaniards continued it to the city which they built ; and from the 
city they gave the same appellation to the whole kingdom. Some writers have 
derived it from U-hate-z-mal-ha, words that, in the Tzendal language, signify a 
mountain which throws out water; doubtless alluding to the mountain on the 
skirts of which the city of Guatemala is built.”—p. 6. Another etymology from 
Fuentes, deduces it from Coctecmalan, milkwood, a tree found only near the 
site of the original city. And fourthly, Baily thinks the word may owe its ori- 
gin to Jiutemal, eldest son of one of the earliest monarchs of this region.—Ju- 


arros p. 89, note. 
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to choose,”’ occupies a geographical position of such importance 
as cannot fail to strike the most casual observer. Embracing the 
chief portion of the great American isthmus, whose narrowness 
has given birth to so many speculations, and seems to offer such 
facilities for effecting a junction between the two seas, this region 
has ever possessed a peculiar interest ; an interest which must in- 
crease with the probabilities of accomplishing so gigantic an ob- 
ject. Of this, however, and of some very remarkable ruins found 
in Central America, we will speak hereafter. 

Cortez having completed the conquest of Mexico, and being 
appointed by the Emperor Charles the Fifth, Governor and Cap- 
tain-general of all the countries he might bring under subjection, 
sent Pedro de Alvarado,* who first penetrated Guatemala with 
three hundred Spaniards, and a large force of native auxiliaries, 
early in the year 1524. Alvarado, either personally or by his lieu- 
tenants, governed the newly acquired territories till 1541, the year 
in which he died ; for the first four years, by commission from 
Cortez, and afterwards as Captain-general of the kingdom, by 
commission from Charles the Fifth. In 1542, it became a royal 
audiencia, and soon after, the tribunal was transferred to the 
city of Guatemala. It was next removed to Panama; but was 
finally established, in 1569, in the old position. Philip the Se- 
eond constituted it a pretorial court, independent of the Viceroy 
of Mexico. The royal chancery of Guatemala exercised jurisdic- 
tion on the Atlantic, from the coast of Balize to the Escudo de 
Veraguas, 2 small island off the coast of Veragua; and on the 
Pacific, from the river Parredon, in the province of Soconuso, 
to the mouth of the Boruca, in that of Costa Riea.t At the time 
of the conquest, according to Juarros, it was inhabited by thirty 
different nations. { At that period the population must have great- 
ly decreased, for the same author says, that, by a census taken 
in 1778, the population was only 797,214. According to Hum- 


* The venerable Las Casas, the Jeremiah of the new world, in his ** Booke of 
Cruelties done in the Indies,” says, speaking of Alvarado’s conquest of Guate- 
mala, **he hath done to death, with his consorts and confreres, more than four 
or five millions of soules in fifteene or sixteene yeeres space, from the yeere 24 
unto the yeere 40.” ‘* This tyrant had a custome,” continues the lamentation, 
* when as he went to make warre upon any citie or province : to carrie thither 
of the Indians, already under-yoked, as many as hee could, to make warre upon 
the other Indians ; and as he gave unto a ten or twenty thousand men, which 
hee led along, no sustenance, he allowed them to eate the Indians which they 
tooke. And so by this meanes he had in his campe an ordinary shambles of 
man’s flesh, where in his presence they killed and rosted children. They killed 
men only to have off from them their hands and their feete, which parts they 
held to be the daintiest morsels.” The same author tells us that at Panuco ** it 
came to passe in his time, that there hath beene given for one mare eight hun- 
dred Indians, soules partakers of reason.””—See Purchas, his Pilgrimes, folio, vol. 
iv. p. 1579-80. 

t Modern Traveller, Mex. and Guatem. vol, ii. p. 191. +t Juarros, p. 10. 
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boldt, in 1800 it had increased to 1,200,000.* A later account 
makes it 1,300,000. And Mr. Thompson thinks that the pre- 
sent population, taken at the lowest possible calculation, amounts 
to 1,600,000. + 

This republic extends at present from about longitude 81° 45' 
west, to 95° west; and from latitude 8° to 17° north. The boun- 
daries are, Mexico on the north-west; on the north and east, the 
Atlantic ; Colombia on the south-east; and on the south and 
south-west, the Pacific Ocean. It is of a triangular figure, and 
contains 16,740 square leagues, an area greater than that of Peru 
or Chile. “Its soil is of extraordinary variety, as to quality, alti- 
tude, temperature, and fruitfulness ; and it yields, in consequence, 
all the productions of the frigid, temperate, and torrid zones.” 

After Guatemala had been founded, a series of troubles assailed 
the poor city, unprecedented in the annals of civic disasters.§ It 
appeared as if heaven and earth had conspired to prevent its per- 
manent foundation. Juarros gives a chronological account of the 
city in his wonted manner—gemino ab ovo—after the fashion 
of the illustrious Diedrick Knickerbocker’s History of New- 
York. He tells us, that in the eighth century of the Christian 
era, Pope Zachary condemned as a heretic one Virgilius, for sup- 
porting the hypothesis of the antipodes; (no such doctrine was 
found in the Sacred Scriptures); but that the important problem 
was afterwards solved by Columbus. He then advances in his- 
torical order till the year 1524, the date of the foundation. But 
no rest was in store for the devoted town, the site of which was, 
afterwards, repeatedly changed, in consequence of a succession of 
ealamities, to which the historian of Guatemala feelshimself obliged 
to dedicate a separate and most lachrymose chapter. He says, 
that from the time the first transgressors were expelled from Pa- 
radise, miseries, misfortunes, and calamities, have formed a pro- 
minent part in every history; and that Guatemala is very far 
from being an exception to this universal rule. A whole phial is 
poured out. Pandora’s box seems emptied here. Earthquakes, 
inundations, voleanic eruptions, tempests, pestilent epidemics, 
nova cohors febrium, ‘ gorgons, hydras, and chimeras dire,”’ 


* Political Essay on New Spain, vol. iv. p. 322. 

t Poinsett’s Notes on Mexico, p. 239. 

+ Historical and Statistical Sketch of Guatemala, p. 480. At page 458, the 
same author gives us the following comparative table :— 


Square leagues. Population. 
Guatemala, 16,740 2,000,000 
Peru, 12,150 1,400,000 
Chile, 14,240 1,100,000 


§ Las Casas says of this city, which was founded by the Spaniards—‘‘ they 
builded a citie, the which God of a juste judgment hath reversed with three 
overwhelmings falling all three together ; the one was with water, the other with 
earth, and the third with stones of the bignesse of ten or twentie oxen.”— 
Purch. Pilg. v. iv. p. 1579. 
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swell the terrible list of awful visitations. In vain were proces- 
sions formed, and religious ceremonies got up in the most solemn 
and approved style ; even the images of favourite saints (and the 
eople had some as celebrated as were ever worshipped, images 
of which they were justly proud, and in which they reposed 
most perfect confidence) seemed to have lost entirely, for a sea- 
son, their efficacy. We except, however, one miracle which 
came to pass in 1686, when a dreadful plague swept away one 
tenth of the inhabitants. It is not mentioned by Juarros, but 
quoted by Baily. The people, grievously alarmed at the fright- 
ful havoc, addressed prayers to the Virgin, and carried a certain 
image of great repute to the church of Calvary. The rogation 
continued three days; on the last day, about two o’clock in the 
afternoon, the face of the sacred effigy was perceived to be in a 
profuse perspiration; this prodigy was immediately certified 
officially by a couple of notaries who were present. From that 
day the pestilence ceased, and the sick recovered immediately.* , 
The present capital is situated in the plain of La Virgin, and 
forms part of the valley of Mixco, and in addition to an exemp- 
tion from the foregoing ills, is said to enjoy numerous advantages. | 
At the close of the eighteenth century, this kingdom was go- 
verned by a captain-general appointed by Spain, and a royal au- 
diencia. It had fifteen provinces—five on the Atlantic, five on the 
Pacific, and five in the interior. The ecclesiastical force consist- | 
ed of an archbishop and three suffragans, four bishoprics, and 
two hundred and twenty curacies—there were twenty-three col- 
lected curacies of regulars, seven hundred and fifty-nine paro- 
chial churches, and four establishments for the conversion of 
infidels ; on the other hand, the force military of the whole king- 
dom, it is said, consisted of only from thirty to fifty soldiers ! } 
The nineteenth century opened with a new march of events. 
The spirit of independence had gone forth. The French inva- | 
sion of Spain is the epoch from which all the revolutions of 
South America date. Revolutionary opinions were canvassed | 
and gained ground; but nothing of moment occurred till 1820, 
when the Spanish constitution, re-established at home, was pro- 
mulged in Guatemala. In 1821 the government called a junta of 
all the authorities, and declared a total separation from the mother 
country ; a general act of independence was published, while two 
parties immediately sprang up; one in favour of absolute inde- 
pendence of either Mexico or Spain, or even of a federative 
union of Guatemalian states ; and the other in favour of the plan 
of Iguala, which, it is well known, proposed a Bourbon monarchy ; 
but the latter party was neither so numerous nor so powerful as 
the former. In the mean time, Iturbide ascended the throne of 
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Mexico, and issued his manifesto to the Guatemalians, congratu- 
lated them on their independence, and kindly proposed to invade 
their country with a large army. The imperialists hailed the 
advent of their Protector. Filisola, as gefe politico, advanced the 
cause of the Emperor, but was ultimately defeated, and obliged 
to evacuate the territory. The deposition of Iturbide, which oc- 
curred soon after, removed all obstacles to a federation, the im- 
perialists were confounded, and a constituent assembly installed 
on the 24th of June 1823. On the 21st of July of the same year, 
independence was declared, and the nation assumed the title of 
‘¢The United Provinces of the Centre of America.’? Guatemala 
was now a sovereign state. The next year Colombia acknow- 
ledged its independence, and on the 3d of August its legation 
was duly received in the United States. 

We cannot dwell on the political events of this distracted coun- 
try since the promulgation of the constitution, and the inaugu- 
ration of President, which took place in 1825. Civil discord, 
and a series of unhappy struggles, all having the desire of power 
for their cause, still continue to paralyse the nation. A moment’s 
attention, however, will now be bestowed on some statistical 
particulars, for which we are indebted to the brief sketch of 
Guatemala by Mr. Thompson, consisting of about sixty pages, 
annexed to the Official Visit, and which we entirely exempt from 
the charges we brought against the major portion of the residue 
of his book. 

In regard to the boundaries of Guatemala, three demands of 
political interest exist, viz. that of Mexico respecting the pro- 
vince of Chiapa, and until it is settled, the respective boundaries 
of the two republics cannot be defined; next, that of the Colom- 
bian government respecting the south-east coast of Honduras, 
from cape Gracias 4 Dios to Veragua, said to have been claimed 
in consequence of the decree of San Lorenzo in 1803, which 


joined it to Granada, and took it from Guatemala; and, lastly, 


that with Great Britain respecting the line of demarcation be- 
tween the territories of that republic, and his Majesty’s colony 
at Balize, who by the treaty of Versailles, dated 1786, were ai- 
lowed to cut mahogany and logwood on that part of the Hondu- 
ras coast. 


‘*In the treaty alluded to” says Mr. Thompson, ‘*there is no sovereign right 
made over to his Majesty to that territory, and I have understood that the boun- 
daries between the settlement and the then Spanish colonies, now constituting 
the Guatemalian Republic, were never properly defined. It is unnecessary to 
add, that Guatemala would be naturally desirous of giving every facility towards 
the final adjustment of such boundaries, especially to a nation whom they so 
much look up to and respect as they do Great Britain; and that as far as they 
are concerned, they would not, of course, think of questioning any sovereign right, 
which, at any time, or under any circumstances, might possibly be claimed by His 
Britannic Majesty to the territory alluded to, and which is of far greater impor- 
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tance as a depot for the British trade with the American Republics, than is gene- |@ 
rally supposed.” 


The following table of the relative population of the new re- 
publics, gives the number of inhabitants to the square league. — 


Names of the States. Square leagues. Population. Inhabitants to the square league. 
New Spain, - - 75,830 6,800,000 89 

Guatemala, - - 16,740 2,000,000 119 

Venezuela, - - 33,700 900,000 99 

Granada, - - 58,250 1,800,000 ‘ 

Peru, - - - 12,150 1,400,000 115 

Chile, - - - 14,240 1,100,000 77 

Buenos Ayres, - 126,770 2,000,000 15 

The five states constituting the republic of Guatemala, are, ) 


Guatemala, San Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica. 
These are divided into forty-five partidos or districts, each having 

its capital or head settlement, and these again contain, besides 

the capitals, two hundred and fifty-three minor towns and villages. 

Very interesting tables are given of the different states, districts, 

and towns, with their respective productions and manufactures, 

from which it is deduced that the productions common tothe whole ) 
territory of Guatemala, and therefore the sources of the present 
and prospective wealth of its towns, are, cochineal, indigo, tobac- 
co, cotton, wheat, maize, &c.—that it has a few manufactures, and 
that the Sierras contain mineral and precious stones. For an ac- 
count of the financial and commercial concerns of the country, and 
for other interesting statistical matter, we refer the reader to the 
sketch of which we have already spoken. For the amusement 
of the curious in human varieties, we give the following table of 
denominations of fifteen castes of mesclados or mustees, taken by ) 
the author from a picture gallery at San Angel, near Mexico. 


= 





Mestisa, born of a Spaniard and Indian woman. 


Castisa, a Mestisa woman and Spaniard. | 
Espaiiola, a Castiso and Spanish woman. 

Mulato, a Spanish woman and negro. 

Morisco, a Mulato woman and Spaniard. 
Albina, a Morisco and Spanish woman. 

Tornatras, an Albino and Spanish woman. 

Tenteenelaire, a Tornatras and Spanish woman. 
Lovo, an Indian woman and negro. | 
Caribujo, an Indian woman and Loyo. . 
Barsino, a Coyote and Mulato woman. 

Grifo, a Negro woman and Lovo, 4 
Albarazado, a Coyote and Indian woman. : 
Charrisa, a Mestisa woman and Indian. | 


Mechino, a Lova woman and Coyote. 
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We add the following “ Table of the Conquest and Liberty of 


America,’”’ as an interesting compend. 
Names of the States. Years of Conquest. Days of declaring Liberty. Duration of Slavery. 


Venezuela, 1526 19 April 1810 283 
Buenos Ayres, 1516 25 May <« 293 
Santa Fé, 1538 20 July <« 271 
Cartagena, 1520 18 August << 189 
Chile, 1535 18 Sept’r. ¢ 274 
Peru, 1531 15 July 1821 289 
Mexico, 1521 24 August ‘¢ 300 
Guatemala, 1524 15 Sept’r. ¢é 297 
Panama, 1518 28 Nov’r. << 302 


We will now, in pursuance of the plan chalked out, proceed 
to the examination of the two subjects before alluded to, viz. 
first, the problem of the communication of the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific Oceans—and, secondly, the monuments of antiquity which 
have been found scattered over Guatemala. 

It was in the year 1513, that Vasco Nujiez de Balboa discov- 
ered the width of Panama to be so inconsiderable; since which 
memorable epoch in the history of geographical discovery, we 
are told, the project of a canal has occupied every mind. The 
vulgar objection raised against it on account of the possibility of 
one sea having a greater elevation than the other, Humboldt 
shows to have been an idle observation, which has been common 
in every age. The waters in the Gulf of Panama are said to be 
higher than those in the Atlantic Ocean, while the surface of the 
Gulf of Mexico is considered more elevated than that of the Pa- 
cific. Anciently, the Gulf of Corinth, near Lechzeum, was believed 
to be above the level of the sea of Cenchrez ; it was also conceived 
that the Mediterranean, in consequence of a similar inequality, 
had burst its way through the pillars of Hercules, now called 
the Straits of Gibraltar ; and Strabo predicted that the sea would 
one day open the Isthmus of Suez. In regard to the latter, it 
has been mooted whether Africa was not formerly an island, it 
being said that various princes of antiquity employed their trea- 
sures in cutting a communication between the Mediterranean and 
Red Sea; but Sir Thomas Browne ranks this among the vulgar 
errors of history, and rather thinks their object was mistaken, 
which was in reality to open a passage from the Nile to the Red 
Sea, and of which indirect communication there are vestiges 
of canals to this day.* It appears that while the French army 
were in Egypt, the subject was largely discussed as to the resto- 
ration of these canals; but it was finally determined, that as the 
navigation would on the one side depend on the rising of the Nile ; 
and on the other, on the monsoons which prevail in the Arabian 


* Pseudodoxia Epidemica, p. 269. 
VOL. XI.—No. 21. 29 
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Gulf; and as these two conditions do not coincide to such a de- 
gree as to allow uninterrupted navigation, it is very probable 
that these canals, though highly useful and necessary for the com- 
mercial prosperity of Egypt, would produce no great revolution 
in the East India trade.* The isthmus of Suez is now about se- 
venty miles wide ; Malte Brun makes the surface of the Mediter- 
ranean about thirty feet lower than the water in the Gulf of 
Suez; and Humboldt says the French engineers found it only six 
toises, or about twenty feet. t 

But it is asked what are the vast advantages which the pro- 
ject promises? To this it has been answered, that the advantages 
of the junction are as various as the numerous branches of trade 
which would be either facilitated or called into existence. The 
intercourse of Europe and America would be immensely aug- 
mented ; the South Sea trade, the Whale fisheries, the facilities 
for working the mines in the central provinces, in Chile and 
Peru, would be increased; and the voyage to the East Indies, 
China, and the islands in those remote seas, would be shortened 
in a remarkable degree ; besides saving so much time, and avoid- 
ing so many risks incurred by the circumnavigation of the two 
great Southern Capes. The whole of these trades, it is observed, 
would be earried on through the new channel. t 


* Malte Brun v. iii. p. 443. f Polit. Es. on N. S. v. i. p. 32. 

+ ** We are tempted to dwell,” says the Edinburg Review, “for a moment, 
upon the prospects which the accomplishment of this splendid, but not difficult 
enterprise, opens to our nation. It is not merely the immense commerce of the 
western shores of America, extending almost from pole to pole, that is brought, 
as it were, to our door; it is not the intrinsically important, though comparatively 
moderate branch of our commerce, that of the South Sea Whalers, that will alone 
undergo a complete revolution, by saving the tedious and dangerous voyage 
round Cape Horn :—the whole of those immense interests which we hold depo- 
sited in the regions of Asia, become augmented in value, to a degree which, at 
present, it is not easy to conceive, by obtaining direct access to them across the 
Pacific Ocean. It is the same thing, as if by some great revolution of the globe, 
our eastern possessions were brought nearer to us. The voyage across the Paci- 
fic, the winds both for the eastern and western passage being fair and constant, 
is so expeditious and steady, that the arrival of the ships may be calculated al- 
most with the accuracy of a mail-coach. Immense would be the traffic which 
would oe a8 nea begin to cover that ocean, by denomination Pacific. All the 
riches of India and of China would move towards America. The riches of Eu- 
rope and America would move towards Asia. Vast depéts would be formed at 
the great commercial towns, which would immediately arise at the two extremi- 
ties of the central canal :—the goods would be in a course of perpetual passa 
from one depét to the other; and would be received by the ships, as they arriv- 
ed, which were prepared to convey. them to their ultimate destination. 

‘*Is it too much to hope, that China and Japan themselves, thus brought so 
much nearer the influence of European civilization, much more constantly and 
powerfully subject to its operation, would not be able to resist the salutary im- 

ression, but would soon receive important changes in ideas, arts, manners, and 
institutions? The hope rests, at least, on such strong foundations, that it seems 
to rise even to certainty ;—and then, what glorious results might be expected 
from the whole of Asia, that vast proportion of the earth, which, even in its most 
favoured parts, has been in all ages condemned to semi-barbarism, and the mise- 
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This subject attracted the attention of Humboldt, whose genius 
pervaded all New Spain, (under which denomination was for- 
merly included Guatemala) few subjects connected with which 
interesting country escaped his sagacity. It should be borne in 
mind, however, that this eminent traveller visited New Spain 
under restrictions of a peculiar kind. Spain waved her jealousy 
in his favour, and granted him a permission conceded to none 
else. Of this permission, the Baron was a man of too much ho- 
nour to take an improper advantage. Accordingly, the confidence 
which under other circumstances would naturally be yielded to 
him, must on particular points be given with some grains of al- 
lowance, since a principle of delicacy forbade his speaking on 
certain matters, while on other occasions, it prompted him to 
promulge no other opinions than those which harmonized with 
the policy of the Spanish government. 

Humboldt presents nine different points, which at various times 
have fixed attention, and which offer greater or less probability 
either of canal or interior river communication. These we will 
briefly enumerate. And first, 

In 54° 37' of north latitude, the sources of the river of Peace 
or Ounigigah approach within seven leagues of the Tacoutche 
Tesse, supposed to be the same as the Columbia river. The first 
disembogues into the Northern Ocean through the Slave lake 
and Mackenzie river; the second, or Columbia, enters the Paci- 
fic to the south of Nootka Sound. 

Second. In latitude 40° north, the Rio del Norte, or Rio Bra- 
vo, which flows into the Gulf of Mexico, is only separated from 
the Colorado by a mountainous tract of from twelve to thirteen 
leagues in breadth. 

Third. In 16° north latitude, the Isthmus of Tehuantepec com- 
prises the sources of the Huasacualco, which is discharged into 
the Gulf of Mexico, and the sources of the Chimalapa, the waters 
of which last mix with those of the Pacific near the bar of St. 
Francisco. In the year 1800, a road was completed from the 
port of Tehuantepec, by means of which the Huasacualco formed 
in reality a commercial communication between the two oceans. 

Fourth. The great lake of Nicaragua communicates not only 
with the lake of Leon or Manaqua, but also on the east with the 
Atlantic. A canal, he supposes, might be cut either across the 
isthmus which separates the lake from the Gulf of Papagayo, or 


ries of despotic power? One thing, at least, is certain, that South America, which 
stands so much in need of industrious inhabitants, would receive myriads of la- 
borious Chinese, who already swarm in all parts of the eastern Archipelago in 
quest of employment and of food. This, to her, would be an acquisition of in- 
credible importance : and the connexion thus formed between the two countries, 
would still further tend to accelerate the acquisition of enlightened views and 
civilized manners in China herself.—Vol. xiii. p. 285. January, 1809. 
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through lake Leon, across to the river Tosta. Of these, how- 
ever, we will have occasion to speak more diffusely hereafter. 

Fifth. By the Isthmus of Panama by means of the Chagres, 
or direct to Porto Bello, or by other routes in this region, which 
are discussed at some length in the Political Essay. 

Sixth. South-east of Panama, on the Pacific, between Cape St. 
Miguel and Corrientes, is the port and bay of Cupica. From Cu- 
pica, for several leagues, extends a route quite level and proper 
for a canal to the river Naipi, flowing into the Atrato, which itself 
enters the Atlantic. ‘*We might almost say,’? remarks Hum- 
boldt, “ that the ground between Cupica and the mouth of the 
Atrato, is the only part of all America where the chain of the 
Andes is entirely broken.”’* This appears to be a mistake, since 
the author notices that the river St. Juan which falls into the 
Pacific, and the Atrato into the Caribbean Sea, offer by the Ras- 
padura an unbroken navigation from sea to sea; of course the 
chain of the Andes is broken here. 

Seventh. In the interior of the province of Choco, a small ra- 
vine unites the river St. Juan and the small river Quito. This, 
in conjunction with several others, forms the Atrato, which dis- 
charges into the Atlantic, while the St. Juan flows into the South 
Sea. It is a very remarkable fact, and now well known, that a 
monk of Novita employed his parishioners to dig a small canal 
in the ravine of Raspadura, by means of which, when the rains 
were abundant, canoes loaded with cacao passed from sea to 
sea! This communication is said, by Humboldt, to have existed 
from 1788, entirely unknown in Europe; but the fact is, it was 
known more thana century, and thus it appears that a canal com- 
munication has actually existed here, uniting on the opposite 
coasts, points seventy-five leagues distant. 

Eighth. To the north of Lima, in Peru, is the river Guallaga 
or Huallaga. The sources of the Huanaco, which runs into the 
latter, are only about five leagues from the Huaru, which flows 
into the Pacific. ‘The nature of the ground here renders a canal 
impracticable ; but a road from the capital of Peru to the Huanaco, 
would facilitate the transport of goods to Europe. By this chan- 
nel, the productions of Peru might be carried to the Grand Para, 
in Brazil, one of the mouths of the river Amazon, in five weeks, 
while a voyage round Cape Horn would require, perhaps, as 
many months. 

Ninth. The last project was based upon the supposition that 
the Bay of St. George, on the east coast of Patagonia, penetrated 
farther into the land than subsequent investigation proved to be 
correct. Consequently, there is no occasion to dwell upon this 
section. In a retrospect of these points of communication be- 


* Pol. Es. vol. i. p. 40. 
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tween the two oceans, by the junction of the neighbouring rivers 
either by canals or carriage roads, Humboldt recommends a sur- 
vey of the Isthmus of Guasacualco, the lake Nicaragua, the re- 
gion between Cruces on the Chagres, and Panama, and between 
Cupica and the river Naipi, as a means which would enable us 
to make an election whether this gigantic undertaking should be 
executed at Mexico or Darien ; an undertaking calculated to im- 
mortalize the government by whom it may be carried into effect. 

Of all these schemes, that by the lake of Nicaragua seems to 
have offered most facilities, and to have occupied the greatest 
share of recent attention. Accordingly, sundry plans were set on 
foot by English capitalists, and an association formed for cutting 
a canal between lake Leon and the river Tosta. From the 
prospectus of the committee, it appears that this line was long 
known, and deemed practicable, but was concealed by the policy 
of Spain, and that the drawings relating to it were obtained ac- 
cidentally by a gentleman residing at the Court of Madrid. These 
documents state, that in the province of Nicaragua, in 10° 10’ 
north latitude, the River San Juan falls into the Atlantic Ocean; 
that it is navigable from the sea to the lake for ships of two hun- 
dred or three hundred tons burden; but that it may be made na- 
vigable for the largest vessels, the passage being at present 
obstructed by ships sunk by the Spaniards for the purpose of 
preventing the intrusion of foreign navigators. 

Another line of communication specified by the document, is 
presented from the lake Leon, on the southern shores of which is 
situated the town of Tipitapa. From hence a canal might be cut 
into another river of the name of San Juan, which empties into 
the Pacific by the port of that name, in the Gulf of Papagayo. 
The distance from the lake Leon to where the cut would strike 
the San Juan, is twelve miles; the whole distance to the Pacific 
about thirty. 

But the river San Juan has been represented as innavigable 
for large ships, and maps and charts of South America have so 
described it. Nothing is more fallacious; for it is a well known 
fact, that the Spaniards prohibited the navigation of this river 
under penalty of death, that they sank hulks, and fortified its 
entrance. It is also well known, adds the document, that Spain 
has often wilfully misdescribed the nature of some of her South 
American colonies, to prevent the intrusion of other nations; and 
only since the establishment of the independence of those coun- 
tries, could foreigners land on their shores. From the estimates 
made by the company, it was calculated that the profits to accrue 
from the tolls of vessels passing and repassing, would be suffi- 
cient, after defraying all expenses, to replace, in the course of 
ten years, the original capital, besides giving in the interim a 
considerable dividend. 
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About this time, Mr. Thompson informs us, there were two 
companies formed in England, for the general purposes of effecting 
by steam navigation or otherwise, a water communication between 
the oceans. Proposals were made, bearing date the 8th Septem- 
ber 1824, to accomplish this at the point in question, by some 
British merchants, without any expense to the government, pro- 
vided the latter would give the projectors every necessary assist- 
ance. On the 2nd of February 1825, other propositions were 
made by some merchants of the United States, and signed by 
Colonel Charles Bourke and Mr. Matthew Llanos. The terms 
proposed to give to the government, it is said, twenty per 
cent. on the annual product of the tolls to be paid by vessels 
passing through the canal, and after the expiration of a specific 
term, the canal was to become the exclusive property of the go- 
vernment. The conditions required were; first—An exclusive 
privilege for the purpose. Second—An exclusive privilege for 
navigation by steam boats on the rivers, and on the waters of the 
three provinces, as far as the lake where the said canal is to be 
opened. Third—Permission to cut wood in the said province. 
Fourth—Exemption from duty on the introduction of goods, on 
account of the company, until the canal be completed. 


** Of the above propositions,” says Mr. T. ‘on the part of Messrs. Barclay and 
Co., and of the soothed of the United States, no specific notice appears to 
have been taken; but on the 16th June 1825, the Congress passed a decree, 
which obtained the approbation of the Senate on the 11th July, and was con- 
firmed by the executive on the 12th of that month, which promises the sanction 
and assistance of the state to any parties who would undertake the project, and 
to recognise, as a public debt, the money expended in the execution of it; the 
passage dues to be applied to paying off the capital sunk in its opening, and to 
satisfy the interest thereon, deducting, first, the expenses which the repairs of 
the said canal shall require, the costs of collecting the dues, and of a garrison 
for its defence ; the navigation to be free to all nations, friendly or neutral, with- 
out any privilege or exclusion, 

“On the 1st August, 1825, the executive extended the time for receiving pro- 

osals to six months longer. The consequence has been that the Dutch, as I 
rave before stated, stepped in and possessed themselves of the undertaking. 
When I left the republic, I felt assured that it would have been carried into exe- 
cution by the British, and I cannot suppress my mortification that foreigners 
should have the exclusive honour, to say nothing of the advantage, of so great 
an enterprise ;—for it is one which can be but once effected amidst the noble 
achievements of eventful time.” 


Mr. Thompson has given us a valuable chart, showing the di- 
visions of the five states of Central America, accompanied by an 
ideal sketch, pointing out the facility with which a communica- 
tion may be made between the oceans, by the port and river of 
San Juan, in the Pacific ; the navigation of the river San Juan 
on the opposite side being assumed as perfectly feasible. He also 
obtained a ** Table of Levels,’’ taken between the western side 
of the Lake and the South Sea, from which it appears that the 
former is forty-four yards, Spanish, and a fraction, above the level 
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of the other. It is also remarked, that although, in all the maps 
extant, the intervening tract is represented as mountainous, the 
greatest actual height of the land is only 19 feet 1 inch. The 
distance between the lake and the sea, at the proposed commu- 
nication, is only 4 leagues, 4687 yards, of 7000 yards Spanish 
to the league.* 

Here let us pause a moment. We stated above, that Mr. 
Thompson’s mysterious observation upon Don Mateo’s siesta was 
the most formidable and obscure passage in his book; but we are 
now compelled to give up that first impression in favour of the pre- 
eminent obscurity of the “ Table of Levels.”? We are not fami- 
liar with the Shibboleth of topography, but we must be permitted 
to express a shrewd doubt whether any engineer could make Mr. 
Thompson’s “ Table of Levels’? quadrate with common sense. 
We would not willingly tire the reader with “sums in Gibral- 
tar ;’? but the arithmetical confusion is so inextricable, that we 
believe the author understood the matter no better than we do 
ourselves. If the levels commence at the South Sea, as is ex- 
pressed, and if the caption of descents and ascents be correct, 
then instead of the lake being 133 feet 11 inches and 7 linest 
above the surface or level of the South Sea, it must needs be that 
number of feet, inches, and lines, below it; but the fact is, the 
present results could only have been obtained by inverting the 
caption, or substituting ascents and descents for descents and 
ascents. Again, if the levels were really begun at the South Sea, 
and the caption be correct, the land at level 219, which is set 
down at 19 feet 1 inch above the level of the lake, is 365 feet 1 
inch and 2 lines below that point, or 233 feet 5 inches and 8 lines 
below the South Sea, which is hardly probable; but if, on the 
other hand, the descents and ascents be inverted, with the same 
condition of commencing at the South Sea, the level 219 is 101 
feet 10 inches and 2 lines above the lake, or 233 feet 5 inches 
and 8 lines above the South Sea. 

But to return—looking at the isthmus, which is the true point 
of separation between North and South America, and destined, 
at some day, not remote, to become the medium of as great a re- 
volution in the channels of commerce—by means of a canal be- 
tween the two great oceans—as that produced by the doubling of 
the African capes ; it produces surprise that there is no accurate, 
or even plausible account of its topography. The Spanish policy 
was, no doubt, successful in this, but the accounts published since 
the revolution have not improved upon what was generally known 
before ; and in fact the earliest public accounts we haye, those of 


* Appendix to Hist. and Stat. Sketch, p, 520. 

t The difference, by the way, of this sum of descents and ascents, should be 
131 feet 7 inches and 6 lines, instead of 133 feet 11 inches and 7 lines. But 
Heaven defend us from such a labyrinth of blunders! 
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Dampier and Wafer, in 1631, are more satisfactory than any to 
be found in more than twenty professed expositions. It may sub- 
serve literary inquiry, since no complete exhibition has yet been 


published, to know some historical facts in relation to it. 

A survey was made by authorized Spanish officers, but 
never published, in 

Dampier and Lionel Wafer describe the bay of Pana- 
ma and its topography, in 

An account published by Sharp and Funnell, in 

An account by Don Ulloa, very defective, in 

A work containing thirty-two maps, and a survey, cap- 
tured from the Spaniards, and published by Jeffries, in 
London, in 

An account by Bryan Edwards, in his History of the 
West Indies, 

A survey was made, with a view to internal naviga- 
tion, by the Engineer Manuel Galisto, under the Intend- 
ency of Don Galvez, 

Humboldt’s first account, in his History of New Spain, 

Humboldt’s second account, in his Personal Narrative, 

A Spanish hydrographical chart, prepared in Spain, but 
suppressed, 

Walton’s account, very defective, 

Interesting particulars in the Edinburgh Review, from 
which we made a large extract in a note above, for Janu- 
ary, (supra, 226) 

. D. Robinson’s account, compiled, 

Captain Hall’s partial account, 

A proposal made by an American to the Colombian 
Government, with a plan, but not published, 

A proposal by Mr. Ripley, an American, with a plan 
for a canal by Cupica, 

Captain Cockrane’s account, in his travels, very delu- 
sive, 

A project of Hislop & Co., a mercantile house of Ja- 
maica, who sent surveyors, but they were expelled, 

Purdy’s imperfect account, 

Bourke and Llanos’s, of which we spoke above, 

Pitman’s compilation of various accounts and projects, 
very defective and contradictory, 

A report made to the Royal Society of London, (not 
published,) 


1528 
1631 
1703 
1726 
1762 
1799 
1781 
1803 
1820 
1805 
1807 


1809 
1820 
1822 
1822 
1823 
1823 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1825 


1827 


These embrace, we believe, nearly all the published accounts 
in relation to the designs of a canal ; but many points of inter- 
section are said to exist, by which a canal would be practicable, 
at half the expense, and without a tenth of the difficulties, by 
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which the canal between the two seas was constructed in Scot- 
land. 

The subject which next engages attention, is that of antiquities, 
touching which we will offer a few particulars, such as our limit- 
ed space permits. On a former occasion, we observed, that all 
America, both North and South, abounded with archzological re- 
mains, and we made particular allusion to Central America. * 
Very few portions of the New World have been so satisfactorily 
examined as New Spain, a denomination, which, as was said be- 
fore, included Guatemala. The learned researches of Humboldt 
have brought us acquainted with a prodigious number of remark- 
able objects in Mexico, and it is to be regretted that no more of 
his time was devoted to the examination of the region of Guate- 
mala; for though the connexion of the two countries was always, 
even before the conquest, very intimate, yet of the one we 
know much; while of the other we still remain exceedingly ig- 
norant, 

We know enough of the civilized nations who inhabited this 
continent anterior to the Spanish conquest, to inflame curiosity, 
and to make us also deeply deplore the exuberance of fanatical 
folly, which impelled the Spaniards to destroy all the annals, and 
records, and monuments of the Americans, on which they could 
lay their Vandal hands. Some of these, however, were inde- 
structible, and others, fortunately, escaped the fury of Bishop 
Zumaraga, a monk, the Spanish Omar—who undertook the anni- 
hilation of whatever related to the worship, antiquities, and his- 
tory of America. At a later period, the Chevalier Boturini, a 
Milanese, inspired with an ardent desire of investigating the 
antiquities, and anxious to preserve what might have survived 
the flame of religious persecution, visited this country, and col- 
lected invaluable materials. The student who reads the catalogue 
of the Chevalier’s “* Muséo Indiano,”’ printed at the end of his 
admirable work, will deplore the jaundiced and suspicious policy 
of Spain, which, on an idle imagination, flung this philosopher 
in irons, and deprived the world of the fruits of his labour. He 
was subsequently released, and declared innocent, but he never 
recovered his property. Humboldt relates, that these valuable 
relics were preserved with so little care, ‘‘that there scarcely 
exists at present an eighth part of the hieroglyphical manuscripts 
taken from the Italian traveller.’’ It is impossible to contemplate 
so serious a loss without emotions of poignant regret. From 
the native authors alone, could sufficient light be expected, to 
clear up the obscurity which invested the history of the New 
World, or as Boturini himself emphatically says, ‘¢en una noche 
tan obscura, en un mar de tantas literarias tormentas, cn tantos 


* American Quarterly, Sept. 1831—p. 152. 
VOL. xI.—No. 21. 30 
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escollos de difficultades, no hallé otra luz, otra calma, otro puerto, 
que en las historias de los mismos Indios.’’* 

The great question concerning the original of the population 
of America, which has now nearly eeased to agitate the learned 
world, it is observed, is not properly the province of history ; and 
it is a remarkable fact, that in every corner of the earth, and at 
every period of time, have been found people who regarded 
themselves as autochthones. Obscure aboriginal traditions of the 
New World, constantly point back to a remote original from the 
Old; and though the respective languages supply feeble traces of 
ancient communication, yet the connexion is convincingly illus- 
trated by the cosmogonies, the monuments, the hieroglyphics, 
and institutions, of the Americans and the Asiatics. It is sin- 

ular that no historical fact or tradition conneets the natives of 

outh America with those north of the isthmus of Panama, and 
the annals of the Mexican empire ascend to the sixth century of 
the Christian era; yet their respective political and religious his- 
tories are fraught with extraordinary coincidences. Men with 
beards, and clearer complexions than any American nation, sud- 
denly made their appearance, their place of birth unknown, bear- 
ing the titles of priests, legislators, and friends of peaee and the 
arts, and created miraculous changes in the policy of these dif- 
ferent people. Quetzalcoatl, Bochica, and Manco Capac, are the 
sacred titles borne by these venerated and mysterious beings, 
whose history is intermixed with miracles, religious fictions, and 
allegories. me learned writers supposed these personages to 
be descendants of those Scandinavians who in the eleventh cen- 
tury visited Greenland, Newfoundland, and, perhaps, Nova Sco- 
tia; but Humboldt thinks every consideration leads us rather to 
look towards Eastern Asia for their original.+ 

Humboldt dwells upon whatever tends to throw light upon the 
analogies of the two worlds, in the latter of which, surprise was 
not a little excited by discovering, at the period of the conquest, 
those ancient institutions, religious notions, and style of architec- 
ture, which in Asia belonged to the dawn of civilization. He 
gives us, for example, in one of the plates, the statue of an Aztec 
priestess, a piece of sculpture in Basalt, in which several things 
are worthy to be noted. The head-dress resembles the calantica 
or veil of the heads of Isis, the Sphinxes, Antinoiis, and other 
Egyptian relics, and the greatest analogy exists between it and 
the plaited drapery encircling the heads incrusted on the pillars 
of Tentyra. The forehead of the figure is ornamented with a 
string of pearls, which, as they have never been observed on any 
Egyptian statue, plainly show a communication between the 
ancient Mexicans and California, where pearls abound. 


* Idea de una Nueva Hist. General de la Am. Septentrional, p. 110. 
t Researches, Introduction, passim. 
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The pyramidical structures, or teocallis, found in this country, 
are very remarkable, and resemble the Babylonian monuments 
described by Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus. ‘¢‘Among those 
swarms of nations,’’ says the same learned writer, ‘‘ which, 
from the seventh to the twelfth century of the Christian era, suc- 
cessively inhabited the country of Mexico, five are enumerated— 
the Toltecs, Cicimecs, Acolhuans, Tlascaltecs, and the Aztecs, 
who, notwithstanding their political divisions, spoke the same 
language, followed the same worship, and built pyramidical edi- 
fices, which they regarded as feocallis, that is to say, the houses 
of their Gods.”? The Aztees or Mexicans, who took possession 
of the Equinoctial region of New Spain in 1190, attributed these 
edifices to the Toltecs, who occupied the same country five hun- 
dred years earlier. The fact is, they knew no people anterior to 
the Toltecs, who were a powerful and civilized race; and it is 
conceived by no means impossible, that these pyramids may have 
been constructed prior to the Toltee invasion, which happened 
about the middle of the seventh century of our era. Humboldt 
remarks, that we need not be surprised that no American annals 
precede the seventh century ; and that the history of the Toltecs 
should be as uncertain as that of the Pelasgi and Ausonians; for 
a learned author has proved that the history of the North of Eu- 
rope reaches only to the tenth century, an epoch when Mexico 
was more civilized than Denmark, Sweden, and Russia. The 
Aztecs built zeocallis on the model of those they found; these 
were almost entirely destroyed by the Spaniards, who did not, 
however, succeed in obliterating the Toltec monuments, amon 
which the pyramid of Cholula is the greatest, most ancient, an 
most celebrated. Its basis is twice as great as that of the pyra- 
mid of Cheops; but its height is represented as little more than 
the pyramid of Mycerinus. In its interior have been discovered 
cavities, used as sepulchres, similar to those which have been dis- 
covered in the Egyptian pyramids. 

This great Cholulan monument had originally an altar on its 
top, dedicated to Quetzalcoatl, whom we have already mentioned. 
He was the Saturn of Anahuac or Mexico, and his reign formed 
the Golden Age of that country. He is said to have governed 
the Mexicans during twenty happy years, at the expiration of 
which he disappeared, having previously assured them he would 
return and renew their felicity. It was the posterity of this 
saint, says Humboldt, whom the unhappy Montezuma thought 
he recognised in the soldiers of Cortez. ‘‘We know by our 
books,”’ said he in his first interview with the Spanish General, 
‘¢that myself and those who inhabit this country are not natives, 
but strangers who came from a great distance. We know, also, 
that the chief who led our ancestors hither, returned for a cer- 
tain time to his primitive country, and thence came back to see 
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those who were here established. He found them married to the 
women of this land, having a numerous posterity, and living in 
cities which they had built. Our ancestors hearkened not to their 
ancient masters, and he returned alone. We have always believed 
that his descendants would one day come to take possession of 
this country. Since you arrive from that region where the sun 
rises, and as you assure me you have long known us, I cannot 
doubt but that the king wha sends you is our natural master.”’* 
One thing, however, appears to be tolerably well settled, which 
is, that the Toltecs inhabited Mexico in the seventh century. 
They came, it is said, from the North ; but whence? There are 
traces of migration in California. By whom, however, was the 
Northern part of the continent, the officina virorum of America 
peopled ? It is here that the connecting link is gone ; and the ob- 
security, as Humboldt remarks, whichiwxenvelops the Mongul and 
Tartar tribes, seems to extend over the whole history of the new 
continent. 

The present inquiry opens too extensive a field for our limits, 
and in consequence, does not permit us even to allude to various 
antique dilapidations and vestiges of ancient cities, which stud 
the whole region of New Spain; we shall therefore be constrain- 
ed to restrict our attention to the remains of an ancient city, 
ealled by the Spaniards E/ Palenque, concerning which nume- 
rous authors have spoken; but which is found more minutely 
described in the curious “ Report’? (penes nos) of Don Antonio 
del Rio. t 

Remesal relates, that anciently some nations emigrated from 
the region of Nicaragua, and sguatted in the province of Chia- 
pa.{ Juarros quotes from Nujfiez de la Vega, who was bishop of 
Chiapa at the end of the 17th century, in whose ‘‘ Diocesan Con- 
stitutions”’ are preserved some curious particulars connected with 
Votan, who makes so distinguished a figure in the mythological 
history of Guatemala. The bishop mentions, that among these 
ancient calendars and historical documents, which fell into his 
hands, he finds the names of twenty founders of families, as Ni- 
nus or Mox, Ygh, Votan, Ghanan, &c. &c. Among these, Vo- 
tan is decidedly the most extraordinary personage, and a sepa- 
rate book, written by Votan himself, giving his autobiography, 
is noticed. In the preface to his ‘‘ Constitutions,’ Vega says, 


* Researches, vol. i. p. 94; and first letter of Cortez to Charles the Fifth. Sec- 
tions 21 and 29. 

+ This “ Report” was published in London, 1822, in quarto ; and is entitled 
** Description of the Ruins of an ancient city, discovered near Palenque, in the 
kingdom of Guatemala, in Spanish America ; translated from the original MS. 
Report of Captain Don Antonio Del Rio: followed by ‘ Teatro Critico America- 
no ;’ or, a critical investigation and research into the history of the Americans, 
by Dr. Paul Felix Cabrera, of the city of New Guatemala.” 

+ Hist. de la Provincia de Chiapa, y Guatemala, fol. p. 264. 
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that Votan is the third Gentile placed in the calendars ; he wrote 
a historical tract in the Indian idiom, in which he gives an ac- 
count of the places and nations he had visited, and that up to that 
time there remained in Teopixca some of his descendants. Vo- 
tan says of himself, that he beheld the mighty wall or edifice, 
(meaning the tower of Babel,) which, by command of Noah, his 
grandfather, was built from earth to heaven; and that God ap- 
ointed him to visit America, and divide the land ; and that at 
abel a different language was given to every nation.* Hum- 
boldt notices these ancient traditions of the aboriginals of Guate- 
mala, and is particularly struck with the analogy between the 
names of Votan and the Scandinavian Wodan or Odin.t 
But who this Votan is, whether a real or emblematic person- 
age; or whether he came from Scandinavia, from Egypt, or 
from Tripoli, is equally difficult to determine. One fact, how- 
ever, is incontrovertible, namely, that Guatemala was inhabited 
at an exceedingly remote period by polished nations, who, ac- 
cording to Juarros and others, appear to have had some connexion 
with Egypt, as the sumptuous cities of Culhuacan and Tula, ves- 
tiges of which remain near Palenque and Ocosingo, abundantly 
demonstrate. It is evident, says the same author, that Culhuacan 
once rivaled in magnificence the most celebrated capitals of the 
old world. Stately temples, in which many hieroglyphics, sym- 
bols, devices, and mythological traces, have resisted the effects 
of time ; portions of superb palaces still remain; and an aque- 
duct of sufficient dimensions for a man to walk upright in, yet 
exists almost entire. ¢ 
The same author, speaking of the vestiges of Palenque, says, 
it was, doubtless, the capital of an empire whose history no longer 
exists. This metropolis, he continues, like another Herculaneum, 
not indeed overwhelmed by the torrent of another Vesuvius, but 
concealed for ages in the midst of a vast desert, remained un- 
known till the middle of the eighteenth century, when some 
Spaniards, having penetrated the dreary solitude, found them- 
selves, to their great astonishment, within sight of the remains of 
what had been a superb city, of six leagues of circumference ; 
the solidity of its edifices, the stateliness of its palaces, and the 
magnificence of its public works, were not surpassed in import- 
ance by its vast extent ; temples, altars, deities, sculptures, and 
monumental stones, bear testimony to its great antiquity. The 
hieroglyphies, symbols, and emblems, bear such a resemblance 
to those of Egypt, as to encourage the supposition that a colony 
of that nation may have founded the city of Palenque, or Culhu- 


* Boturini, Idea, &c. p. 114. See, also, Juar. 208. And Cabrera, in Del Rio, 
p- 30. 


¢ Humb. Res, v. i. p. 173. + Juarros, p. 209. 
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acan. The same opinion may be formed of Tula, the ruins of 
which are still visible near Ocosingo.* 

In consequence of this discovery, Captain Antonio Del Rio 
was ordered by the Spanish government to proceed thither, and 
make another examination of these ruins, the result of which was 
given in the ‘‘ Report” of that officer, submitted in the following 
year. The translator of the Report informs us, that the original 
MS. was deposited among the archives of the city of New Gua- 
temala, where it might have lain in oblivion forever, had not the 
political revolution in that country brought it to light. 

In obedience to his instructions, Captain Del Rio repaired to 
the spot, where he arrived on the 3d of May, 1787, and on the 
5th, proceeded to the site of the ruined city, there called Casas 
de piedras, (stone houses.) The first essay was accompanied by 
great difficulties; a dense fog impeded their operations, by which 
also the main building, surrounded by copse wood, and huge trees 
in full foliage, and interwoven, was concealed from view. This 
compelled the party to return, and an order was issued, requiring 
two hundred Indians, well furnished with implements; by the aid 
of whom, and by felling, firing, and excavating, there soon re- 
mained neither a window nor a door-way blocked up, a partition 
that was not thrown down, nor a room, corridor, court, tower, 
nor subterranean passage, in which excavations were not effected 
from two to three yards in depth. 

From Palenque, the last town northward in Chiapa in a south- 
westerly direction, on a ridge that divides Guatemala from Yu- 
catan or Campeachy, at the distance of six miles, is the little river 
Micol, about half a league beyond which the ruins are discovered, 
which obstruct the road for another half league, after which the 
height is gained whereon the ‘stone houses” are situated, four- 
teen in number, some more dilapidated than others, but still hav- 
ing many of their apartments perfectly discernible. 

A rectangular area, nine hundred feet in breadth, by thirteen 
hundred feet long, presents a plain at the base of the highest 
mountain of the ridge, and in the centre is the largest of these 
structures, standing on a mound sixty feet high, and surrounded 
by the other edifices; namely, five to the northward, four to the 
southward, one to the south-east, and three to the eastward. In 
all directions the fragments of other fallen buildings are to be 
seen; the whole range of the ruins being computed to extend 
from twenty to twenty-five miles, though the breadth is compa- 
ratively small. From a similarity in the choice of situations, as 
well as in a subterranean stone aqueduet, very solid and durable, 
which passes under the largest building, Del Rio thinks there is 
some ground for hazarding a conjecture that the Romans may. 


* Juarros, p. 18. 
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have visited these regions, and that the natives may have imbib- 
ed, during their stay, an idea of the arts. 

The eligible locality, the fertility of the soil, and the abun- 
dance of every thing necessary to comfort and tranquillity ; the 
quantity of fish found in the numerous navigable streams, and 
the laborious workmanship of their buildings, constructed with- 
out the use of iron or other metals, justify the belief that they 
lived peaceably, and enjoyed truer felicity than is now to be 
found in the concentrated luxuries of modern cities. There is 
reason to believe that they kept up an intercourse with their 
neighbours, and that their chief commerce was carried on with 
the kingdom of Yucatan. This is inferred from the uniformity 
and resemblance in their respective buildings, and from other 
monuments and vestiges, which plainly show that the two nations 
differed in a very slight degree ; in proof of which the author cites 
the description given him by Thomas de Soza, a Franciscan friar, 
of various ruins near Merida in Yucatan, which clearly prove 
the identity of the people of that kingdom and the ancient Pa- 
lencians. 

The interior architecture of the large building, strongly re- 
sembles the Gothic. The entrance is on the east side, by a portico 
or corridor one hundred and eight feet in length, by nine feet 
broad, supported by plain rectangular pillars, without bases or 
pedestals, upon which there are square smooth stones more than 
a foot thick, forming an architrave, while on the exterior super- 
ficies are species of stucco shields; and over the stones, another 
plain rectangular block, five feet long and six broad, extending 
over two of the pillars. Medallions, or compartments in stucco, 
containing different devices, of the same material, decorate the 
chambers ; and it is presumed, from vestiges of heads which can 
still be traced, that they were the busts of a series of kings. Be- 
tween the medallions is a range of windows or niches, passing 
from one end of the wall to the other, some being square, and 
others in the form of a Greek cross. Beyond this corridor there 
is a square court, entered by a flight of seven steps ; the north 
side is entirely in ruins, but sufficient traces remain to show that 
it once had a chamber and corridor similar to those on the east 
side. The south side has four small chambers, with no ornament 
except two small windows like those described. The west side 
corresponds to its opposite in all respects, except that the expres- 
sions of the figures are more rude and ridiculous. These fantas- 
tic and whimsical forms were probably delineations of some of 
their deities. 

Proceeding in the same direction, there is another court similar 
in length to the last, but not so broad, having a passage round it 
that communicated with the opposite side; in this passage are 
two chambers, and an interior gallery, looking on one side upon 
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the court yard, and commanding on the other a view of the open 
country. Here some pillars remain, on which are relievos, which 
apparently represent a mournful subject, perhaps the sacrifice of 
some wretched Indian, the devoted victim of a sanguinary religion. 

On the south side, the tower rises before the view; its height 
is near fifty feet, and to the four existing stories of the building, 
was perhaps added a fifth with a cupola, which, it is probable, it 
once possessed ; although these piles diminish in size, and are 
without ornament, yet their design is singular and ingenious. 
The tower has a well imitated artificial entrance, as was proved 
by making a horizontal excavation of about ten feet, which could 
not be carried farther, as the stones and earth slipped down in 
large quantities from the pressure of a solid body in the centre. 
This proved to be an interior tower, quite plain, with windows 
fronting the former, and giving light to the steps which ascend 
to its summit. Behind the four chambers already mentioned, 
there are two others of larger dimensions, and ornamented in the 
rude Indian style. Among the embellishments are some enamel- 
led stuccos ; the Grecian heads represent sacred objects, to which 
they addressed their devotions and made their offerings, as the 
attitude of the statues placed on the sides denoted. Beyond these 
chambers or oratories, and extending from north to south, are 
two apartments, each upwards of eighty feet in length, by about 
ten broad, in which was found nothing worthy of notice, except 
an elliptical stone three feet above the pavement, the height of 
which was near four feet, and the breadth three. 

Below the elliptical stone above described, there is a plain rect- 
angular block, six or seven feet long, by three feet four inches 
broad, and seven inches thick, placed upon four feet, in form of a 
table, with a figure in bas-relief in the attitude of supporting it. 
Various characters or symbols adorn the edges of the table, 
which, from their frequent occurrence, must once have had a de- 
terminate meaning. At the extremity of the last mentioned 
apartment, and on a level with the pavement, there is an aper- 
ture like a hatchway, six feet long and more than three broad, 
leading to a subterranean iy by a flight of steps, which, at a 
regular distance, forms flats or landing places, each having its re- 
spective door-way. There were various entrances to this subter- 
ranean avenue, some of which were entirely blocked up by rub- 
bish. -On gaining the second door, artificial light became neces- 
sary to continue the descent into this gloomy abode, which was 
by a very gentle declivity. It has a turning at right angles, and 
at the end of the side passage there is another door, communicat- 
ing with a chamber upwards of two hundred feet long; beyond 
which is another, leading to the exterior of the edifice. Nothing 
of consequence appeared here except some plain stones, seven and 
a half feet long by three or four feet broad, arranged horizontally 
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upon four square stands of masonry, rising about a foot and a half 
above the ground. These were probably receptacles for sleeping, 
as the large stones were partitioned off in the forms of alcoves. 
Here all the doors and separations terminated, and as nothing 
but stones and earth were discovered by digging, the investiga- 
tion was transferred to one of the buildings, situated on an emi- 
nence to the south, about one hundred and twenty feet in height. 

This edifice, forming a parallelogram, resembled the first in its 
architecture. It has square pillars, an exterior gallery, and a sa- 
loon sixty feet long, by more than ten broad, embellished with 
a frontispiece, on which are described female figures as large as 
life, with children in their arms. These representations, how- 
ever, were without heads; and there were other whimsical de- 
signs, which ornamented the corners of the house. 

Leaving this structure, and passing by the ruins of many others, 
which, perhaps, are only accessories to this principal edifice, the 
declivity conducts to a little valley, whereby the approach to 
another house in this direction (southerly) is practicable. To 
the eastward of this structure are three small eminences, form- 
ing a triangle, upon each of which is a square building, fifty-four 
feet long by thirty-three broad, of the same architecture as the 
former, but having, along their roofings, several superstructures, 
about nine feet high, resembling turrets, covered with different 
ornaments and devices in stucco. In the interior of the first of 
these three mansions, at the end of a gallery almost entirely di- 
lapidated, is a saloon, having a small chamber at each extremity, 
while in the centre of the saloon stands an oratory, about ten 
feet square, presenting, on each side of the entrance, a perpendi- 
cular stone, whereon is portrayed the image of a man in bas- 
relief. The entire front of the oratory was found occupied by 
three stones joined together, on which were allegorical repre- 
sentations. The outward decoration was confined to a sort of 
moulding, finished with small stucco bricks, on which were bas- 
reliefs ; the pavement of the oratory was quite smooth, and eight 
inches thick, which it was necessary to perforate to make an ex- 
cavation. At about a foot and a half beneath the pavement, was 
found a small round earthen vessel, a foot in diameter, fitted 
horizontally, with a mixture of lime, to another of the same kind: 
these were removed, and the digging being continued, at nine 
inches beneath was discovered a circular stone, and on removin 
it, a cylindrical cavity presented itself, about a foot wide, ee, 
four inches deep, containing a flint lance, two small conical py- 
ramids with the figure of a heart, in dark crystallized stone, very 
common in this country, and called challa. There were also two 
small earthen jars or ewers with covers, containing small stones, 
and a ball of vermillion. This depository was in the centre of 
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the oratory, and in each of the inner angles is a similar cavity, 
where other jars were buried. 

Del Rio says, that the subjects represented by the bas-reliefs, 
conveyed to his mind an idea, that it was here the natives vene- 
rated, as sacred objects, the remains of their heroes; and he is fur- 
ther of opinion, that the conclusion to be drawn from some of 
these structures, must be, that the ancient inhabitants lived in 
extreme darkness. In digging in various parts of the ground, a 
few articles were discovered, among which was an earthen vase 
broken in pieces, which contained small pieces of chadla, in the 
shape of lancets, or thin blades of razors; and an earthen pot. 
containing a number of small bones, grinders, (molares,) and 
other teeth. 

The original MS. of this curious work appears to have fallen 
into the publisher’s hands in a mutilated condition, which will 
account for the incongruities between the text and the accompa- 
nying plates. These are seventeen in number, and one of them 
represents the tower described above. The rest of the plates 

resent a variety of figures in peculiar attitudes, and surrounded 

y, and decorated with, numberless outré ornaments; among all 
which there does not appear to be any thing like martial imple- 
ments. It is impossible to give a minute account of all the plates ; 
but there is one physiognomical phenomenon pervading all the 
human figures, which must not be omitted : this is, a marvellous 
development of the nasal organ, and an unnatural protrusion of 
the nether lip. One of the pictorial representations of this volume 
was made use of by Mr. Humboldt, to show the extraordinary 
lineaments of the face, which, it is said, are unlike those of any 
nation now existing, or that have been hitherto found in the 
sculptured representations of antiquity. 

When we reflect upon the advancement recently made in ori- 
ental literature, and the stupendous discovery of the sacred lan- 
guage of Egypt that burst so unexpectedly upon the learned world, 
we cannot but lament the strange apathy which prevails at 
present, in regard to the monuments of the New World. A 
Colebrooke and a Tod are engaged in unfolding the lore of Asia; 
a Niehbuhr has sapped the cherished dogmas of Roman his- 
tory; and Champollion has already furnished the long sought 
key of hieroglyphic science; but the wonders of the American 
continent—within our reach—before our eyes—wonders worthy 
of the philosopher, and which, without all question, would amply 
reward the time and labour bestowed upon them, are still suffer- 
ed to lie in absolute neglect. What might be the result of fur- 
ther investigation, it is impossible to foresee; but, already, suffi- 
cient accounts of antique remains, and traditions of very remote 
and eventful periods of time, exist, to fill volumes, and it is believed 
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that not one hundredth part of what really do exist, has yet been 
discovered and laid before the public. 

The monuments found in the New World by its conquerors, 
who had little leisure, no taste, and but limited opportunities for 
such inquiries, excited astonishment; and stores of learning were 
soon exhausted, with imperfect data, to explain their meaning 
and origin; but now that the population is diffusing itself so 
rapidly, and such facilities of investigation are afforded, we can- 
not help hoping that the subject.of American antiquities may 
soon escape from its present neglect, and receive the considera- 
tion and attention to which it is so justly entitled ; that the phi- 
losophers of the New World may co-operate with those of the 
Old, and be stimulated by their genius and ardour ; and that the 
researches of one portion of the globe may reflect light upon those 
of the other. Let it be borne in mind, that although much has 
been developed, yet more remains concealed; a reflection well 
fitted to quicken inquiry—that new analogies are daily pointed 
out between the most distant countries, periods, and people ; 
but that data are still wanting to explain, satisfactorily, many 
phenomena, which we, at present, contemplate with stupid won- 
der. The events of the present age, while they are calculated to 
exalt our confidence in the powers of human intellect, at the 
same time bring the humbling conviction that the extent of our 
real knowledge is exceedingly circumscribed. But to the present 
age, indeed, the pleasant remark of Fontenelle is peculiarly ap- 
propriate—La terre est une vieille coquette, elle tache, en vain, 
avec sa parure, de cacher les rides de son visage. 

No country or people has escaped the attention of those who 
employed their wits in the grand question of the American popu- 
lation. Some even contended that America was peopled from 
the Old World before the deluge, because we have accounts of 
giants in the New World, who, according to Holy Writ, were 
an antediluvian race. The Grecians, the Romans, the Spaniards, 
the Irish, the Courlanders, and the Russians ; the Egyptians, Car- 
thagenians, and Numidians ; the Israelites, the Canaanites, the As- 
syrians, the Phoenicians, the Persians, the Tartars, the East In- 
dians, the Chinese, and the Japanese, have been respectively 
brought forward to support different hypotheses or systems. Even 
Plato’s famous isle of Atlantis was resorted to, to furnish mate- 
rials for the primitive population of this continent. * 

The indefinite antiquity of the Americans, however, has been 
inferred, with sufficient probability, from several considerations. 
First, they were found destitute of many arts and inventions, 
among which may be noted the use of wax and oil for light, 
necessaries very ancient in the Old World, and which, when 


* Clavigero’s Hist. of Mexico, vol. ii. p. 204. 
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once discovered, are never forgotten. Second—they had tradi- 
tions of the creation of the world—of the mother of mankind 
falling from a state of happy innocence—of a deluge, and the 
escape of a single family on a raft—of the building of Babel, the 
confusion of tongues, and dispersion of nations: but here tradi- 
tion failed, and they had no farther knowledge of the moment- 
ous events which afterwards happened in Africa, Asia, and EKu- 
rope. And, last, they had retained no knowledge of the peo- 
ple of the Old World, nor had the latter any account of the pas- 
sage of the former to the New World. This last consideration, 
which is given by Clavigero,* appears in part inaccurate ; be- 
cause both the people of Mexico, as well as those of the province 
of Chiapa, had preserved dim and shadowy records of some dis- 
tant people who had once been among them ; and from the let- 
ter of Cortez to Charles the Fifth, it would seem that the arrival 
of the Spaniards was not altogether unexpected by the subjects 
of Montezuma. 

These reflections would naturally lead us to the examination of 
the work of Doctor Paul Felix Cabrera, accompanying the “ Re- 
port”’ of Del Rio, in which the monuments found by the latter 
are attempted to be analysed and compared with those of Egypt 
and other countries, and a ‘¢ Grand Solution” is confidently given 
of the historical problem of the original population ; but this 
would occupy more time than we, and more patience than our 
readers, would be willing to bestow. Besides, the ‘¢Grand Solu- 
tion’”’ has been received with portentous indifference, an indiffer- 
ence, however, which, whether it spring from the coldness with 
which great truths are at first universally greeted, or from the 
manifest futility of the ‘‘Solution’’ itself, we are unable to mus- 
ter sufficient resolution to reprehend. 

In addition to the information concerning the mysterious Vo- 
tan, taken from Nufiez de la Vega, Cabrera gives some curious 
notices from Don Ramon Ordonez de Aguiar, a native of Ciudad 
Real, whom he calls a man of extraordinary genius, and who, it 
appears, was employed in composing an “ Historia del Cielo y 
de la Tierra.””_ The memoir of Votan, in the possession of Don 
Ramon, was written in ordinary characters in the Tzendal lan- 
guage, and, it is pretended, was copied from the original in 
hieroglyphics. At the top of the first leaf of this extraordi- 
nary historical MS., we are told, the two continents are painted 
in different colours, in two small squares, placed parallel to each 
other in the angles; the one representing Europe, Asia, and 
Africa is marked with two large SS, upon the upper arms of two 
bars drawn from the opposite angles of each square, forming the 


* Clavigero’s Hist. of Mexico.—Dissert. 1. On the population of America, v. ii, 
p- 200. 
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point of union in the centre; that which indicates America, has 
two SS placed horizontally on the bars. When speaking of the 
places he had visited on the old continent, Votan marks them on 
the margin of each chapter, with an upright S, and those of 
America with an horizontal m. Between these squares stands 
the title of the history, viz.—*‘ Proof that I am Culebra,”’’ 
(a snake,) which title is most lucidly proved in the body of his 
work, by another assertion, viz. “ that he is Culebra because he is 
Chivim.’’ Now this is a very laconic speech, and at first sight 
appears quite inconclusive ; but Doctor Paul Felix Cabrera, with 
infinite erudition and astuteness, explains it much to his own sa- 
tisfaction ; and triumphantly concludes, (risum teneatis amici?) 
that the mystical expression ‘* J am Culebra because I am Chi- 
vim,”’ is exactly equivalent to “ Jama Hivite, native of Tripoli 
in Syria!’’ 

We must now conclude. Those who regard this subject naso 
adunco, will already be wearied ; while others, whose curiosity 
is excited, may turn to the *¢ Grand Solution.”” We have nothing 
to add, except that we should be happy to see a translation of 
Votan’s mystical tract. This is an age in which the most obsti- 
nate hieroglyphics yield to patient and ingenious scrutiny ; and 
a true interpretation of the figurative style of this book might 
lead to odd results. The progress of knowledge, and rapid march 
of discovery, are such, that we are prepared for any thing. Within 
a few years past, a conspicuous individual found out the real ¢<« So- 
lution”? of the Apocalypse, of which, he declared publicly, he 
was willing to take his corporal oath. In regard to Cabrera, were 
he alive, he doubtless would be willing to take an oath also; as 
it is, he has left on record his affirmation, and the proofs of his 
«‘Solution.”” God forbid that we should question the oath or 
affirmation of any man breathing, however obscure, wild, or 
perfectly ridiculous his assertions may appear ! 





Art. I1X.—Report on the Currency; by a Committee of the 
New- York Convention of the Friends of Domestic Industry. 
New-York: 1832. 


Tue United States, at this moment, possess within their limits, 
all the varieties presented by human society in its progress from 
the savage to the refined state. Viewed as one country and as 
a whole, it presents a complete history of the progress of civiliza- 
tion in a wilderness, and until the whole continent shall be subdu- 
ed to the use of enlightened man, its actual condition will always 
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be a series of the various stages of the progress of civilization. 
At the present period, we find on the Atlantic coast, cities and 
states, which, in the arts and sciences, in wealth, and all the 
productions of wealth and skill, are not far, if at all, behind those 
of the Old World. Advancing through New-York and Pennsy]- 
vania, we enter the new states beyond the Alleghanies; and al- 
though Lexington, Louisville, Cincinnati, and Nashville, are not 
inferior to many cities on the sea coast, still the country is not 
so well settled, and shows less signs of cultivation. The roads 
become worse, the towns smaller, until in the far west we come 
upon the log hut, the half cleared field, and finally reach the Ul- 
tima Thule of civilization, in discovering the trapper’s tent not 
far distant from the Indian wigwam. 

Over a country thus extensive, and advancing so rapidly in 
wealth and population, that in one generation the hardy pioneer 
of the forest finds himself surrounded by a city, in a spot where 
he made the first clearing with his own hands, a federal govern- 
ment has been established, and vested by compact with the exclu- 
sive power of regulating the currency. 

Warned by the experience of the revolution, and the distress 
to which the whole country had been subjected by the indiscreet 
emission of bills of credit, and the bad faith of some of the 
states in not redeeming them, all power over the currency was 
designedly taken from the state governments, and they were 
expressly prohibited from coining money, issuing bills of credit, 


or from making any thing but gold and silver a tender in pay-. 


ment of debts. It was intended to vest in Congress the power to 
establish an uniform currency, and to place it out of the power 
of the states to invalidate or alter the terms of contracts by ten- 
der, relief, or bankrupt laws, or by any depreciation of the cir- 
culating medium. That such was the intention of the convention 
is easily seen, not only by reference to the circumstances of the 
country at the time the Constitution was framed, but by the ex- 
press provisions of that instrument itself. 

This design has been partially frustrated by the substitution 
of a currency chiefly composed of the notes of incorporated 
banks, in the place of a metallic currency. These notes have not 
indeed been made a legal tender in payment of debts. From that 
evil the country has been saved by the foresight of the conven- 
tion which formed the Constitution. But although the power, 
which was thus given to every creditor to enforce the payment 
of his debt in specie, has served as a check upon the extreme depre- 
ciation of the circulating medium by over issues, still a paper 
currency has existed in the United States, which, by driving 


away and superseding the use of the precious metals, has in faet | 


compelled every one to receive such currency, in nearly the 
same manner as if it had been made a legal tender, although it 
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has been at one time depreciated nearly one-fifth in value. The 
only alternative presented to a creditor, was, a lawsuit in the 
face of public opinion, to recover specie, or the acceptance of the 
depreciated paper currency from his debtor. 

A paper currency has thus become the circulating medium, and 
where regard is had to the circumstances of the country and to 
its want of capital, it is not much to be regretted, that so great 
a saving has been made by the substitution of bank notes for the 
more expensive currency of gold and silver. While banking is 
conducted upon proper principles, and with caution and discretion, 
the currency furnished is more convenient, especially in a coun- 
try where commercial operations extend over a large surface and 
between distant cities, besides being attended with the greater 
and more substantial advantage of superior cheapness to a me- 
tallic currency. This paper however must be convertible at 
pleasure into gold and silver, and in order to that, the banks 
issuing the notes should have at least one-third of the whole cur- 
rency in gold and silver in their vaults, to meet the demands 
which may be made upon them. A considerable saving is thus 
effected to the community, and it will be easily seen, that in a 
country newly settled, this is a most important benefit. The ca- 
pital of the inhabitants of a country thus circumstanced, is absorbed 
in the purchase of land, and in the erection of dwellings and out 
houses. For many years the labour of the settlers is directed to 
clearing and enclosing the land, and it is not until after the lapse 
of some time, that a surplus of production is obtained for the 
market. Even this is exchanged for necessaries produced in fo- 
reign countries, and it is not until after the new community has 
become comparatively advanced, that it is enabled to spare an 
adequate portion of its capital for the purposes of a circulating 
medium. Business is thus retarded, or an effort is made to acce- 
lerate it by resorting to a cheaper kind of currency ; and in many 
instances by an injudicious recourse to banks. These are fre- 
quently conducted indiscreetly, thereby producing over trading, 
which has been invariably followed by a reaction, resulting in 
the bankruptcy of the banks, and in the general distress of 
that part of the country. It is indeed exceedingly difficult for 
a new country to spare the capital necessary for a metallic 
currency, and in providing for such a currency by the Federal 
Constitution, its framers were more governed by a regard for the 
permanent and ultimate good of the community, than influenced 
by a consideration of its ability, at that period, to appropriate so 
large a portion of its capital for a circulating medium. 

The following statement will show what amount of capital is 
required for that purpose. Mr. Gallatin, in his considerations on 
the currency, estimates the amount of the currency of the United 
States to be about $6 a head, or about $20,000,000 in 1790, 
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and $70,000,000 at the present time. It is therefore clear, that 
so large a subtraction from the active capital of the United States 
for the purposes of currency, was beyond the ability of the coun- 
try at that time, and as gold and silver could not be obtained for 
coinage except by purchase from other nations, it was almost 
necessary to adopt the medium of bank notes convertible at plea- 
sure into specie. As this requires, except in cases of general 
panic, only one-third of the whole amount in circulation to be 
kept in the vaults of the banks to redeem their bills on demand, 
a saving of two-thirds of the whole capital required for the cur- 
rency, or nearly $14,000,000, would have been effected, had 
the whole been of paper. About one-seventh of the circulation, 
however, when the currency consists chiefly of bank notes, is in 
gold and silver, and this reduces the actyal saving in 1790 to 
about $11,000,000, and a saving of $40°600,000 at the present 
time, or a sum nearly double the whole national debt. 

In thus substituting the cheap currency of paper in the place 
of gold and silver, care must be taken so to regulate the banking 
operations of the country, as to enable the holders of paper to 
obtain specie in payment without delay. In no other manner 
can paper be a substitute for gold and silver. Its value depends 
A upon the belief of the community in its prompt redemption, 
LE and whenever that is delayed, a depreciation inevitably takes 
place. No legal enactments can prevent this result, and while 

. the currency of the United States continues to be chiefly of bank 

notes, it is the duty of Congress either directly through the offi- 

cers of the treasury department, or indirectly through a national 
Hi bank with branches, to exercise a certain control over the opera- 
| | tions of the banking institutions of the several states. It can 
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thus, and only thus, discharge that duty, which for wise and 
salutary ends was vested exclusively in that body by the Federal 
Constitution. 

Congress shall have power to coin money, regulate the value 
thereof, and of foreign coin. No state shall coin money; emit 
bills of credit ; or make any thing but gold and silver coin a ten- 
der in payment of debts. Such is the language of the Constitu- 
tion, and it is obvious, that its intention was to vest in the Fede- 
ral Government the exclusive control over the currency. The | 
practical construction so long given to the Constitution, by the 
incorporation of banks by the state legislatures, in which the 
state governments are often largely interested, and the substitu- 
tion of the notes of those banks in the place of a metallic currency, 
have deprived Congress of all power of regulating the value of the 
currency, except by a direct interference with the state banks, 
or by checking their issues, and confining them within the pro- 

er limits of banking operations. Any interference, either by di- 
rect legislation, or by a stamp duty upon bank notes, is uncalled 
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for, and would, in the existing state of the country, be unwise 
and inexpedient. 

No control, therefore, can be exercised, except by means of 
the receiving officers of the revenue making a discrimination be- 
tween the notes of the various banks, or by means of that salu- 
tary and efficient control, which the United States Bank has 
exercised, in compelling the local banks to reduce their issues to 
an amount proportionate to their means, and in that manner 
maintaining the paper currency at par with gold and silver. 

A proposition to add to the duties of the revenue officers this 
financial responsibility, and to augment their power and means 
of influence, by investing them with this power of discriminating 
between the local banks, would not be readily assented to, and 
where other and better means are so readily offered, it would 
not be expedient. 

This power, however, must be exercised by Congress ; or one, 
and which as sensibly affecting all the daily operations of society, 
is not the least important or useful of its powers, would remain 
dormant. To permit the local banks at pleasure to augment the 
amount in circulation one-half, as they did during and directly 
after the war with Great Britain, would be to diminish the value 
of the circulating medium of the United States one-third; and a 
debtor who should then pay a debt contracted previous to the in- 
creased issue, would pay only two-thirds of what he agreed to 
pay. Again, to permit the banks in any particular section of the 
country to increase their issues beyond their means of redemption, 
would be to tolerate a currency of inferior value for that portion 
of the Union, and would, in effect, be a violation of that provision 
of the Constitution, which declares, that all duties, imposts, and 
excises, shall be uniform throughout the United States. For in- 
stance, during the suspension of specie payments, commencing 
in the fall of 1814, and ending after the establishment of the 
United States Bank, the notes of the Baltimore banks were, for 
the greater part of the time, at twenty per cent. discount, those 
of New-York at ten per cent., while those of New-England 
were at par. It is obvious, that while bank notes were received 
by the revenue officers at those places in payment of duties, the 
importer at Baltimore paid one-fifth, and at New-York one-tenth 
less than the importer at Boston. Notwithstanding this clear 
practical violation of the Constitution, this inequality continued 
for two years; and such was the condition of the country and the 
course of business, that a direct attempt, on the part of the trea- 
sury department, to enforce the resumption of specie payments, 
by a refusal to receive the notes of any but the New-England 
banks, would probably have proved abortive, and would have 
been unwise, as incalculably deranging the business of the com- 
munity. 
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To discharge, therefore, one of the most important duties of 
the Federal Government, and to render the taxes and duties im- 
posed by Congress uniform throughout the United States, it was 
necessary to obtain a control over the monetary system of the 
country. The circulating medium of the United States, taken as 
a whole, had become depreciated one-third by the large issues of 
the banks in the Middle and Southern States; and this evil was 
still further augmented by a variety of currencies in the different 
states, in some five, in some ten, and in other places twenty per 
cent. below par. The remedy of these evils was found in esta- 
blishing the United States Bank. 

By the judicious policy of that institution, public confidence in 
the currency was restored ; specie payments resumed ; the paper 
issues of the banks reduced, within three years after it commenced 
its operations, from $ 66,000,000, to less than $ 40,000,000 ; and 
a uniform currency ensured to the whole Union, which has been 
maintained (with some exceptions strongly illustrative of the ne- 
cessity of a national bank) to the present time. 

It is not our intention to inquire into the power of Congress 
to incorporate a national bank. That question is settled —settled 
by the action of Congress and the acquiescence of the govern- 
ment and the country ever since the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution.—Settled by the decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, the very tribunal instituted to determine upon 
all questions in law and equity, arising under the Constitution, 
treaties, and laws, of the United States.—Settled, in short, by 
every thing, save an appeal to arms, that can determine any ques- 
tion which may arise under our Constitution. It is therefore 
time to consider the question as to constitutional power at an end; 
and we proceed to inquire into the effects of the bank upon the 
commercial and financial operations of the country. The march 
of civilization from the Atlantic coast, into the interior, (as we 
have already mentioned,) presents in the United States all the 
different stages of the civilized state, except that of decrepitude 
and decay. The effect of this upon the internal commerce of the 
country is important and characteristic. In settling in the inte- 
rior, whether in one or more families, the whites take with them 
little more than their clothing, furniture, agricultural implements, 
and a small stock of domestic cattle. In a few years the fertility 
of the soil enables them to send a surplus of agricultural produce 
to exchange for European or West India produce, at the stores of 
the country traders in the nearest towns ; who in their turn trans- 
mit the produce to the sea coast, for consumption in the more 
thickly settled portions of the country, or for exportation. 

In this manner an active trade is kept up between the sea ports 
and the interior, and from the fact, that the inhabitants of the 
interior stand in actual need of various articles of foreign pro- 
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duction, which for many years they require on credit, to be 
paid for from the next year’s harvest, it follows that the interior 
is invariably in debt to the merchants on the sea board. These 
debts they however are enabled to discharge by the unexampled 
fertility of the soil they cultivate, and the advance of their pro- 
perty in consequence of the improvement of the country ; and, 
contrary to a received maxim in other countries, they grow rich 
although they continue in debt: that is, they are constantly 
augmenting the value of their farms, and each year they are ena- 
bled to enjoy some additional comfort or luxury, which they do 
not hesitate to purchase on credit, because they are in general 
certain of being better able to pay for it before tne lapse of an- 
other year. Whatever may be thought of the prudence of this 
habit, such is the practice of the country ; and when we advert 
to the course of business between old and new countries, which 
always shows a balance in favour of the former, and of course 
brings the latter in debt, it must be inferred that this custom re- 
sults from circumstances beyond the reach of legislation. The 
real truth is, that the new countries are deficient in capital. They 
are in want of all the luxuries, and many of the necessaries, to 
which the emigrants were accustomed in their old abodes. They 
however advance in wealth and population faster than the older 
states, and for the advance of capital, or the credit which they 
require, they are able and willing to pay. Thus, both parties are 
satisfied with their respective relations of debtor and creditor, 
and find their respective interests greatly promoted by the proper 
adjustment of these relations. The same principle is as applica- 
ble to the capital required in the new states for a circulating me- 
dium, as for the productions of foreign countries. If the western 
states can borrow, ata fair rate of interest, from the Atlantic cities, 
or from Europe, capital sufficient for a circulating medium, it 
is as advantageous a loan as if procured for any other public or 
private purpose. It enables them to appropriate an equal amount 
of capital to the clearing of new farms, building better houses, 
improving the roads, and generally promoting the prosperity of 
that section of the Union. 

The obviously beneficial results of thus appropriating so large 
an amount of capital, have at various periods in the history of 
this country, induced the governments of most of the states, to 
adopt various expedients for supplying the place of a metallie cir- 
culating medium. 

Before they were deprived of that power by the Federal Con- 
stitution, they issued bills of credit, and from the ease with which 
the public expenditures were met in this mode, they were in- 
duced to increase them, until they went beyond the wants of the 
community, when a reaction took place—publie confidence was 
impaired, a depreciation of the paper followed, and the holders 
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of the bills were ruined. It was to provide against the recur- 
rence of these evils, that the state governments were prohibited 
from issuing bills of credit. 

The same necessity for a paper currency continuing to exist, 
they were induced to charter local banks: and throughout the 
Union a host of banks was created, all issuing promissory notes, 
discounting paper upon their deposits and circulation, as well as 
upon their capital, and thus in effect making their own notes the 
actual circulating medium of the country. As the circulation of 
the paper of these local banks depends upon the confidence of 
the community in their stability, it follows that they are less 
current abroad than at home, and that the holder of western or 
southern bank notes is compelled to allow the discount, when he 
makes his purchases in the New-York or Philadelphia market. 
Money brokers are thus created, and in fixing the discount of 
this paper, they not only take into consideration the solvency of 
the bank, but its distance, and the time which will probably 
elapse before they ean turn this depreciated paper into available 
funds. This discount is somewhat augmented, where the capital 
thus employed is small, because it takes a longer time for the 
broker to accumulate a sufficiency of the paper from any part of 
the country, to make it an object to transmit it for redemption, 
and also because the expenses of two small dealers necessarily 
exceed those of one large dealer employing their joint capital. 

A bank similar to the United States Bank, is therefore enabled 
to carry on these exchange operations at a much cheaper rate 
than any combination of local banks or private money brokers. 
Besides .the advantage of its great capital, the necessity which 
it is under of transmitting the funds of the government to those 
places where they are to be expended, enables it to draw large- 
ly without a corresponding transmission of specie to correct the 
balance of the commercial exchange. The knowledge which it 
has, through its branches, of the stability of the local banks, and 
the means it possesses of cheeking any over issues on their part, 
enable it to engage advantageously in the business of exchange. 
The community is thus benefited by the superior cheapness and 
safety with which this branch of business is carried on, and the 
bank derives its profit from the greater facilities it has of trans- 
acting it. Nor is this the only way in which the exchange be- 
tween the different parts of the Union is equalized. As the pa- 
per of the United States Bank is receivable for all debts due to 
the government, the notes of the different branches are nearly 
at par in every part of the country, seldom if ever being more 
than one-fourth per cent. diseount. The revenue paid to the Fede- 
ral Government in each year amounts to about $25,000,000, 
of which nearly one-half is receivable at the custom house at New- 
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York. The exchange being always in favour of that city, when- 
ever exchange on New-York is too high, the western merchants 
make their remittances in United States Bank notes to their New- 
York creditors, who are enabled to pay their custom house bonds 
with these notes at par. The exchange is thus equalized with- 
out any expense to the community, and this operation is felt 
through all transactions in internal exchanges. Nor is this the 
only way in which the establishment of a national bank contri- 
butes to reduce the rate of exchange. 

We have already adverted to the necessity which a new coun- 
try is under of using a cheaper circulating medium than gold 
and silver, and the strong tendency to augment the issues of pa- 
per or bills of credit beyond the actual wants of the community, 
and thus to depreciate the currency. ‘These depreciated bank 
notes, however, may still serve as the chief circulating medium 
of the state, and pass current in all domestic commercial trans- 
actions. When the merchant goes beyond the borders of the 
state to purchase, he then finds the necessity of another curren- 
cy, and it is then he is compelled to resort to the money broker 
to exchange his depreciated currency for available funds. The 
broker having made his advances at a rate of discount which will 
pay the expenses of the contest, takes measures to enforce pay- 
ment of the notes. A legal contest now commences, and if the 
state government be interested in the banks, as is often the case, 
we sometimes find the legislature taking part in the controversy, 
and by relief laws, tender laws, and other acts equally uncon- 
stitutional and inequitable, seeking to defeat all legal remedy. 

A national bank, with branches founded upon real capital, and 
properly conducted, tends to prevent these deplorable evils—de- 
plorable not only in their effects upon the industry and com- 
merce, but also upon the morals of the community. Furnishing 
by its issues a circulating medium equal in value to specie, and 
receivable every where in all payments to the government, its 
paper will be preferred to the paper of the state banks, and if 
their issues at any time shall be so augmented as to impair public 
confidence in their solvency, will be enabled not only directly 
to check them in an attempt to flood the country with their paper, 
but indirectly, by furnishing a currency which will be preferred 
as entirely equal to the precious metals. 

The local banks are thus compelled to conduct their affairs with 
prudence and discretion, and to keep their issues within their 
means of redemption. The exchange business is consequently 
transacted upon the basis of a sound currency, and the solvency 
of the banks having seldom to be considered in fixing the rate 
of exchange, it is done at less expense to the country. 

A brief sketch of the history of the banking institutions of the 
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states of North Carolina, Tennesseé, and Kentucky, will furnish 
apt illustrations of the correctness of the foregoing remarks. 

In the state of North Carolina there are three state banks, viz. 
the banks of Newbern, and Cape Fear, chartered in 1804, and 
now having a capital of $800,000 each, and the state bank of 
North Carolina with its branches, chartered in 1810, having a ca- 
pital of $ 1,600,000. Of this capital only part was paid in. The 
state owns one-fourth of the capital in each bank. For many years, 
down to 1818, the dividends were from eight to ten per cent., 
with occasional dividends of surplus. From that time the divi- 
dends have been diminished, until their average for some years 
past has amounted to about three per cent. per annum. During 
that golden age for the stockholders, the community was suffering 
from the evils of a depreciated currency. The North Carolina 
bank notes were at a discount in the state, varying from two to 
eight per cent., and in New-York as great as twelve per cent. 

Since the establishment of the United States Bank, they have 
been compelled, by degrees, to diminish their circulation, and with- 
out any formal resumption of specie payments, their notes are now 
at par. They found the United States Bank paper was preferred, 
and their interest compelled them to furnish as good a currency, 
in order to preserve those customers who were worth having. 

In Kentucky the evil was greater, and the contest more pro- 
tracted and severe. 

In that state, the war had produced an unnatural excitement, 
and upon the return of peace, in order to sustain those interests 
which had grown up during the war, the capital of the Bank of 
Kentucky was increased from $1,000,000 to $3,000,000, with 
power to issue notes to the amount of $9,000,000, a sum equal, 
at that time, to one-fifth of the whole circulating medium of the 
Union. This expedient, instead of remedying, increased the evil, 
and in 1818 forty new banks were chartered, with an aggregate 
capital of $7,920,000, of which all but five, with an aggregate ca- 
pital of $550,000, went into operation. These banks were author- 
ized to commence business as soon as one-fifth of their capital 
had been paid in, which provision, however, was not strictly 
observed—the same specie being used for several banks, and 
only remaining in the vaults of each sufficiently long to enable 
the commissioners to certify that the law had been complied with. 
This notable specific produced the desired effect ; money was to 
be had for asking, and the state was literally flooded with a cir- 
culating medium. It was, however, finally diseevered, that what 
was to be had for asking was not worth so much as that which 
was difficult to obtain, i. e. specie; and when the banks were call- 
ed upon to redeem their notes, they answered the call by closing 
their doors. The state bank was compelled to do the same, and 
the people of Kentucky, who had taken this worthless paper for 
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their property, were rendered bankrupt, and totally unable to 
meet their engagements. 

The Legislature, however, took the matter in hand, and in 
February 1820 punished these fraudulent institutions by repealing 
their charters. If the Legislature had stopped here, confidence 
would have been gradually restored, and trade resumed upon its 
former footing. Impatience under the sufferings and embarrass- 
ments which so naturally resulted from their previous tampering 
with the currency, prompted them to new expedients ; and in 
the following November, a charter was granted to the Common- 
wealth Bank, without a dollar of actual capital, but a nominal 
capital of $2,000,000, founded upon the credit and revenues of 
the state government. The institution of this bank was in ex- 
press violation of that article of the Federal Constitution prohi- 
biting a state from issuing bills of credit, it being obvious, that 
what a state cannot do directly through a treasury department, 
it cannot do through a bank. If the dividends or profits are for 
the state government, if it receives security for the paper it lends, 
and its credit and revenues are pledged for its redemption, it is 
to all intents and purposes an issue of bills of credit. 

The issues of this bank soon amounted to $3,000,000, which 
of course, soon became a depreciated paper, and finally fell to 
fifty-five cents in the dollar. 

Then followed the tender laws, and the relief system, by 
which the returns of executions on judgments were delayed for 
two years, and finally, the property levied upon was to be ap- 
praised instead of being sold, and the plaintiff was compelled to 
take it at three-fourths of its appraised value, or to relinquish the 
benefit of his execution. 

These laws being declared unconstitutional by the State Court, 
the state legislature abolished the Court of Appeal for so deciding, 
and the leading members of the “relief party,’’ or of that estimable 
portion of society, which, like the band of David, comprehended 
‘¢every one that was in distress, every one that was in debt, and 
every one that was discontented,”’ were constituted into a new 
Court of Appeals, for the purpose of sustaining the relief system, 
and of nullifying that objectionable provision of the Federal Con- 
stitution which prohibits the states from passing laws impairing 
the obligation of contracts. 

It so happened, however, that in Kentucky, a portion of the 
community remained sound, and a contest ensued between the 
friends of law and order, and those of the depreciated paper, 
which for violence and acrimony has been seldom surpassed in 
the United States. After a contest of six years, and which is 
not yet entirely over, the former party prevailed; first in the 
popular branch of the Legislature, the next year in the Senate, 
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and finally, in the election of Governor Metcalfe over Mr. Barry. 
The new Court of Appeals was abolished, the old Court of Appeals, 
which had always continued to sit, was sustained, and law and 
justice, which had for a short time been driven from the judg- 
ment seat, resumed their sway over the state of Kentucky. The 
history of the banking institutions of this state, affords a striking 
example of the evils resulting from any interference on the part 
of a state government with the currency of the Union, and fur- 
nishes a complete demonstration of the wisdom of the Constitu- 
tion, in vesting the whole power over this subject in the Federal 
Government. In addition to the depreciation of the currency, the 
shock to private and public credit, the general bankruptcy, and 
the violation of the principles of sound morality and civil order ; 
the most valuable institutions of the state were temporarily over- 
thrown, and the community for several years brought to the 
brink of civil war and anarchy. The right side having finally 
triumphed, measures were taken to redeem this depreciated cur- 
rency, and for several years past, a large quantity of the paper 
of the Commonwealth Bank has been annually destroyed, until 
the greater portion is now withdrawn from circulation. The 
holders, however, had in the mean time sustained a loss of at 
least one-half of the whole amount issued, and the prosperity of 
the state was materially retarded. Another experiment to evade 
the constitutional prohibition to issue bills of credit, was tried 
about the same time by the state of Tennessee. In October 1817, 
a law was passed by the Legislature, imposing a tax of $50,000 
on all banks not incorporated by the state. This was after the 
incorporation of the United States Bank, and with the view of 
preventing a branch from being established in Tennessee. At 
that time, there existed in that state, the Fayetteville Tennessee 
Bank, with a capital of $200,000, the Nashville Bank, with a 
capital of $400,000, and the Bank of the state of Tennessee, with 
a capital of $400,000, which was increased in November 1817 to 
$800,000, with authority to accept as branches a batch of banks 
created the same session, with an aggregate capital of nearly a 
million of dollars. This union finally increased the capital of 
the state bank to $1,600,000; and a similar union was effected 
between the Nashville Bank and a number of banks created the 
same session, by which the capital of the Nashville Bank was 
augmented to $1,031,705. 

The banking system of Tennessee now went into full opera- 
tion. The banks began to issue their notes, and as specie pay- 
ments were not the order of the day, and indeed, were not ex- 
pected, they were enabled, without much trouble, to sustain a 
prodigious circulation. At length the reaction came. In 1819 
the Fayetteville Tennessee Bank failed, with a loss to the stock- 
holders, who had only paid in part of the capital, of thirty per 
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cent., and to the bill holders of between forty and fifty per cent. 
The Nashville bank failed about the same time, with an equal loss. 
The state bank still kept in operation, but not attempting to re- 
deem its notes until 1826, when it made the attempt, and actually 
continued to redeem its notes for seventy-two days, when, three- 
fourths of its specie having been drawn out, it was compelled to 
again stop payment. The disastrous termination of the banks, 
which failed in 1819-1820, not having furnished a sufficient les- 
son to the legislature, a new state bank was created in June 
1820, with a capital of $1,000,000, in bills emitted on the credit 
of the borrowers, and secured by the state on a pledge of the 
sales of unappropriated lands, and the sales of certain lands in 
the Hiwassee country, together with the ordinary revenues of 
the state not otherwise appropriated, which were to be deposited 
in the said bank ; subject, however, to all drafts for appropria- 
tions authorized by the legislature. Here was another violation 
of the Federal Constitution. The state in effect issued bills of 
credit, but as the revenues and faith of the state were not uncon- 
ditionally pledged, the bills at once fell fifteen per cent. below 
par, and finally, from the most culpable carelessness on the part 
of the cashier and clerk of securities, the bank became unable to 
continue its business, and though its bills have been mostly with- 
drawn from circulation, a loss has been sustained by the bill 
holders, and its affairs are not yet, and probably will not be finally 
settled for several years. This bitter experience at length taught 
the people of Tennessee, that banking could not be carried on 
without capital, and as their own capital could be more advan- 
tageously employed, they loudly called for the establishment of 
a branch of the United States Bank, and the legislature, in No- 
vember 1826, directly after the failure of the state bank, repealed 
the law imposing a tax of $50,000 on banks not incorporated by 
the state, with the view of procuring a branch to be established 
at Nashville. This was done ; but in the mean time brokers and 
moneyed capitalists had been speculating largely upon this depre- 
ciated currency, and had reaped a golden harvest from the ina- 
bility of the community to provide a sound circulating medium. 
An illustration of the large profits made in this business, is af- 
forded in the operations of a highly respectable private bankin 

house at Nashville, which, with the United States Bank, has fur- 
nished for several years past the circulating medium of Tennes- 
see and north Alabama. About seven years ago, this firm per- 
ceiving the difficulties which merchants encountered in remitting 
funds to the north, undertook the exchange and banking busi- 
ness, upon the following footing. They deposited as security 
for the drafts they might make upon Philadelphia, in a bank at 
that place, stock of an institution in good credit, to the amount of 
$150,000 to $200,000, and making large dividends. They also 
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provided $100,000 in specie, which they transported to Nash- 
ville. Thus fortified, they commenced the purchase of bills of 
exchange on New Orleans, generally secured by a consignment 
of produce. In payment of these bills, they issued their own 
bills of $5, $10, and $20 each, mostly payable in Philadelphia 
at ninety days, and the residue at Nashville. As the firm was 
in undoubted credit, the paper thus issued soon obtained uni- 
versal currency, to the exclusion of the paper of the local banks, 
and furnished a new circulating medium, which, at the same 
time, was a good remittance to the north. A large portion of 
their paper remained in circulation, furnishing them with a capi- 
tal, on which they could safely continue to discount. As they 
met with little competition in the exchange business, they were 
enabled to fix the rate of exchange, which was generally from 
six to eight per cent. discount for a six months’ bill on New 
Orleans. These bills were remitted to the north, and were there 
sold with a gain to the Nashville house of from three to five per 
cent., and the checks issued by them against the proceeds of this 
bill, were sold at a premium of two per- cent.—thus clearing 
from six to eight per cent. by the operation, without calculating 
the active capital obtained by them in furnishing nearly the 
whole circulating medium of the state. It ought however to be 
mentioned, to the honour of this firm, that although enjoying 
this lucrative business without competitors, and fully aware that 
the establishment of a branch at Nashville would diminish their 
profits, they did not hesitate to join with their fellow citizens in 
requesting the establishment of a branch at that place. The ob- 
servation they made at the time of signing the petition for a 
branch, ‘¢ that it was a sacrifice of their private interest for the 
public good,”’ has been entirely realized. The rate of exchange 
on New Orleans has been reduced to one per cent. besides the 
interest, a premium of from one-half to one per cent. only is 
asked for checks upon the north, and the United States Bank 
shares with them in furnishing the circulating medium of the 
state. From the experience of these states, the following propo- 
sitions may be fairly inferred: First, that all countries newly 
settled, will seek, from the deficiency of capital, to supply a cir- 
culating medium by the issue of paper. 

Second, That the paper thus issued will be ultimately extend- 
ed beyond the wants of the community, and the capital pledged 
for its redemption. 

Third, That the reaction which invariably follows these ex- 
cessive issues, results in the insolvency of the institutions issuing 
the paper, in the depreciation of the currency, in the derange- 
ment of commerce, and in the permanent injury of the commu- 
nity. 

Pout, That these results may be avoided by the establish- 
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ment of a national bank with branches, whose capital, being fur- 
nished from a more wealthy part of the country, is both real and 
ample, and whose best and permanent interest is attained by 
issues restricted within its means of redemption, and made upon 
proper banking principles. 

Fifth, That as this is the easiest and most practicable mode of 
regulating the currency of the Union and of rendering it uniform 
by confining the local banking institutions within proper limits, 
it follows that the establishment of a national bank is one of the 
plainest and at the same time most imperative duties of the Fe- 
deral Government. 

In taking this view of the subject, not much stress has been 
laid upon the saving of the trading part of the community in their 
exchange operations. This however is a most important consi- 
deration. The Louisville and Nashville, and generally all the 
western merchants, make their purchases in New-York and Phi- 
ladelphia. The western produce, which furnishes the means of 
paying for these purchases, goes down the Mississippi, except a 
small portion, which of late years finds its way to a market through 
the New-York canal. These several operations create an impor- 
tant exchange business, in which the United States Bank becomes 
a competitor with individual capitalists. From its large means, 
it is always ready to purchase. Its large receipts of public moneys 
at New-York, the place where bills are wanted, enable it to draw 
at less expense than private bankers can do, and it thus directly 
operates in reducing the rate of exchange. If the United States 
Bank should not continue to be a purchaser, and its existence 
should terminate in 1836, not only would the exchange business 
be thrown into the hands of brokers and the local banks, and an 
augmentation produced of the rate of exchange by the withdraw- 
al of a powerful competitor, possessed of such peculiar facilities 
for transacting the exchange business with advantage; but the 
risks of that business would be greatly increased, by all check 
being taken off from the state banks, and by the derangement of 
the currency which would inevitably follow the destruction of the 
United States Bank. Then would return the golden age of bro- 
kers and moneyed speculators. 

*¢ Jam nova progenies ceelo dimittitur alto, 


Ac toto surget gens aurea mundo 
Casta fave Lucina tuus jam regnat Apollo.” 


The community indeed would be exposed as formerly, to the 
evils of a depreciated currency ; the western merchants would 
have to pay for bills on New-York or Philadelphia, ten to fifteen 
per cent., as they did in 1816, or to allow a proportionate advance 
on the price of the goods they purchase, as an equivalent for the 
risk of loss on western money ; the national treasury would soon 
find itself possessed of two or three millions of unavailable funds ; 
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but still the Mammoth bank would be destroyed, and foreigners 
would no longer hold American stock, or in other words, no long- 
er be permitted to lend their capital to the citizens of the United 
States! 

These are the arguments by which the opponents of the United 
States Bank seem to think that the greatest impression can be 
made upon the public mind. 

As to the charge conveyed in the first proposition, grave and 
serious as it is, it must be admitted that it is true. The United 
States Bank, compared with state banks, is large; and from the 
fact, that it is expected to extend its concerns over a large extent 
of country, and to have a number of branches, it is necessary that 
it should have a large amount of capital. It is also intended, and 
this is necessary in order to enable it to execute one of its most im- 
portant functions, that of regulating the currency, that its capital 
should be so large as to enable it successfully to resist a combi- 
nation of the local banks, and so far to control their operations 
as to keep them within the legitimate business of banking, and to 
reduce their rate of discount to the average rate throughout the 
country. 

The present banking system of the state of New-York affords 
an apt illustration of the truth of these observations. The high 
rate of interest allowed in that state, has attracted for investment 
much capital from the other states, and a considerable portion of 
the banking capital of that state formerly was, and some still is, 
owned out of the state. Notwithstanding these loans, the ten- 
dency on the part of the country banks to overtrading, and to 
issue paper beyond their means, had produced many failures ; and 
after various attempts to place the currency of the state upon a 
sound basis, the legislature of the state, (in performance of one of 
the duties imposed by the Constitution upon Congress, viz. regu- 
lating the currency,) adopted the following expedient. It levied 
an annual tax of one-half per cent. on the capital of each bank, 
until the sum paid should amount to three per cent. of its capital, 
for the purpose of providing a fund to redeem the paper of those 
New-York banks which should become insolvent. To this con- 
trivance to preserve the holders of bills from loss, no objection 
can be urged, except that it compels banks judiciously managed, 
to bear the loss arising from the mismanagement of those which 
become insolvent, and by affording a security independent of the 
solvency of each bank for the payment of its notes, takes away 
in some measure that check to over issues which the vigilance 
of the community in the absence of that security would be care- 
ful to provide. In the place of that vigilant and sufficient su- 
perintendence, the legislature of New-York has made provision 
for a superintendence by bank commissioners, appointed, one by 
the Governor, one by the banks of the first, second, and third 
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Senate districts, represented in convention, and the third by the 
banks in the residue of the state. These commissioners, or either 
of them, have power at any time, upon the joint request of three 
banks, and it is their duty once every four months to visit every 
bank in the state, to investigate all their concerns, to examine all 
their books, papers, notes, bonds, and other evidences of debt, 
with authority to examine under oath all their officers, and with 
plenary powers in case of any impropriety in the management 
of any of the banks, to put a stop to its business by proceedings 
in chancery. ‘These commissioners have a salary of $ 1,500 per 
annum, and hold their offices for two years, but are liable at any 
time to be removed by the Governor of the state. 

How far these plenary powers, thus vested, are liable to abuse, 
or to be perverted to political purposes in a state, where all offices, 
both executive and legislative, are regarded merely as rewards 
for political services and activity, and where even the sacred 
ermine has not always been proof against the overpowering influ- 
ence of party feeling :—what effect upon the business and _ pros- 
perity of the community may ultimately be produced by a con- 
centration of moneyed and official power in any one of the 
various parties, which may obtain sway in a state that from its 
position must necessarily exercise a controlling influence over 
the financial and commercial concerns of the country, are ques- 
tions deeply important, not to that state alone, but to every mem- 
ber of the confederacy wishing to preserve those rights which 
were thought to be secured under our well adjusted form of go- 
vernment. 

It would be as unwise to surrender to the government of that 
state a control over the currency of the Union, as any other even 
the most important of the Federal powers. And yet without 
some interference on the part of Congress, either directly or by 
the establishment of a national bank, such an usurpation is, to 
say the least, within the scope of possibility. Under the pre- 
sent practical construction of the Constitution, any state may 
declare, that a certain denomination of the bank notes of other 
states shall not form part of its own circulation. 

In Maryland and New-York, for instance, it is made a penal 
offence to pass any note issued by banks out of those states for a 
less sum than five dollars. 

It would require but a slight extension of that power to ex- 
clude the bank notes of other states entirely from circulation, and 
it is obvious, that such an arrangement would at once give to the 
paper of that state upon which exchange was usually drawn, a 
decided preference in the market. It would command a pre- 
mium, and as an article of commerce, like the bills of the Bank 
of England, in spite of legal restrictions on the part of the other 
states, it would in effect constitute the circulating medium of the 
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Union. Even at present, notwithstanding the great facilities 
afforded by the United States Bank, and its decided effect in 
equalizing the exchange, the bank bills of the City of New-York 
have a currency much more extensive and universal than those 
of other places. They always serve for remittances, and there- 
fore pass with more facility. What would be the premium they 
could command in the absence of that institution, and especially 
after the prohibition of the bank notes of other states, can only 
be guessed at by recurring to the rates of exchange at a time 
when the peculiar condition of the western currency in itself 
acted as a prohibition to its circulation in other parts of the 
Union. In such times, however greatly the community may suf- 
fer, brokers and moneyed speculators will flourish. 

What peculiar advantages mg be derived from that state of 
things by the banks of New-York, or by any combination of 
them, cannot altogether be foreseen ; but that it would not be an 
indifferent matter to a portion of the moneyed institutions of that 
state, is easily perceived ; and when we glance at the situation of 
its banking system, it would not be going too far to impute to 
that cause, a great portion of the local hostility towards the na- 
tional bank. 

It has been seen, that the safety fund system of that state, 
operates to secure the bill holders from the mismanagement of 
banks of deficient capital, at the expense of those institutions which 
are conducted with caution and good faith—in effect to secure the 
country banks at the expense of those of the city; and that the 
institution of commissioners, in some degree, gives to the domi- 
nant party in the state, an influence over all the banks, and espe- 
cially over those in the country towns. Besides these contrivances 
to consolidate the banking system of that state into one great 
machine, a further concentration of power is obtained, and vested 
in a few individuals around the seat of government, by means of 
that portion of the public revenues appropriated to the redemp- 
tion of the canal loans. This canal fund nowamounts to $1,500,000, 
and as the loans are not yet redeemable, one-half of this fund has 
been loaned to the Mechanics and Farmers Bank at Albany, at 
an interest of three and a half per cent. The capital of this bank 
is only $312,000, but by this loan, they are enabled to discount 
upon a capital of more than $1,000,000. This institution is in 
the hands of a few leading men of the prevailing party in that 
state; and in the incorporating of the new banks, for several 
years past, efforts have been made to provide in the distribution 
of stock for such as fraternize with them in political sentiment 
in the places where the new banks are located, so as in general 
to give them a control over them. The consequence has been, 
that an undue share of banking influence has been concentrated 
in the hands of the dominant party, and they now stand ready 
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to control the banking system of the state, or in case the United 
States Bank be not re-chartered, to take upon themselves the 
transactions of the exchange business upon as favourable terms 
both to themselves and to the public, as the situation of the coun- 
try and the condition of its currency shall ¢hen warrant. 

So attractive, indeed, are the prospects held out in that event, 
that a proposition from the same quarter, is already before the 

ublic, and application is about being made to the legislature of 

ew-York, to charter a bank of $35,000,000, with branches to 
be located in the different states, with the permission of their 
respective legislatures, to take effect upon the expiration of the 
charter of the United States Ban‘, and to transact the business 
now done by that bank. How far this prospect of great gains in 
that business, in the absence of competition, has excited the 
known hostility of that party towards the United States Bank, it 
is not necessary to inquire. A sufficient motive is to be found 
in the fact, that while the country banks of that state were ex- 
acting seven per cent. on a discount of paper, the branches of the 
United States Bank at Utica and Buffalo, were asking but six per 
cent., and in order to retain their customers, the local banks 
were obliged to reduce their discount to the same rate. The re- 
moval of a competition so directly operating to abridge their pro- 
fits, would of itself form a sufficient motive, but still the other 
prospect may have had some influence: and when the course of 
trade in the United States is adverted to, and its tendency to 
concentrate in the city of New-York, as the commercial metro- 
polis and the great market of the Union ; when regard is had to 
the control already possessed by the government of that state 
over one of the chief avenues to the west—the great western ca- 
nal, created by the revenues and enterprise of the state, it is at 
least the dictate of wisdom, that the other states should not, 
either by their supineness, indifference, or any worse quality, 
suffer a state thus favoured by circumstances, to assume that 
power over the currency, which, for the wisest purposes, was 
vested in the Federal Government. 

These remarks are made in no unfriendly spirit towards the 
state of New-York. Her rapid advances in wealth and pros- 
perity, only serve as so many additions to the power of the 
Union. With a population enterprising, intelligent, and warmly 
attached to our national institutions, we regard the great and 
preponderating power of New-York as a sure pledge of the sta- 
bility of the federal system. Her best and permanent interests 
are all on the side of the Union. While that continues, the com- 
merce of this great and growing country must also continue to 
be tributary to her, and to pour its wealth by a thousand chan- 
nels into the bosom of her commercial metropolis. 

The enjoyment of these advantages, however, is not incom- 
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patible with the rights or prosperity of the other states ; nor does 
it require any encroachment upon the power of the Federal Goy- 
ernment. On the contrary, it depends upon the preservation of 
our commercial, financial, and political system upon its present 
footing. 

These advantages consist in the position of New-York, and the 
enterprising character of her population, enabling her to concen- 
trate there the business of the Union. A sound currency, there- 
fore, is of the first importance to her. It furnishes the very life 
blood of trade; and the performance of the most vital functions 
of commerce depends upon its being kept in a healthy condition. 
If corrupted, empirics and quacks may offer expedients to raise 
the sinking pulse, and to impart an unnatural excitement to the 
frame, but all these will fall short of the genial current, which, 
springing from the heart, diffuses vigour and health to the very 
extremities of the system. To a commercial state like New- 
York, it is of vast consequence that the course of trade should be 
regular and uninterrupted. The constant flow of numberless 
streams fills the ocean itself. 

Any shock to public or private credit, any disorder in the fi- 
nancial system, or depreciation of the circulating medium of the 
country, instantly interrupts the course of trade, and inflicts a 
positive injury upon the community at large. That portion of 
society—the moneyed capitalists and brokers, who stand ready to 
avail themselves of these contingencies, of course find their ad- 
vantage in this disordered state of the currency. But the mer- 
chant, the mechanic, the farmer who sold his property and 
made his contracts with reference to a sound currency, finds 
himself impoverished, and without the means of meeting his en- 
gagements. To the people of New-York, therefore, more than 
to any other portion of the country, it is of incalculable import- 
ance to preserve the currency of the Union in a healthy state, 
and from the Federal Government they have a peculiar right to 
exact a complete performance of that provision of the Constitu- 
tion which empowers it to regulate the currency of the United 
States. 
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and complete Index to the Bible, 8vo. 
Price $4. 

Cecil’s Life of Newton, 12mo, bds, 
plates. Price 69 cts. 

Cecil’s Newton, Newton’s Narrative, 
and Omicron’s Letters. Price $1 38. 

Coxe, (Wm.) Travels into Poland, 
Russia, Sweden and Denmark, 5 vols, 8vo, 
calf. Price $25. 

Crow, (Memoirs of the late Captain,) 
comprising a Narrative of his Life, to- 
gether with descriptive sketches of the 
Western Coast of Africa, 8vo. Price 
$3 25. 

Croly (Rev. Geo.) Beauties of the Brit- 
ish Poets. 

Chambers, (Wm.) Book of Scotland, 
8vo. Price $4 25. 

Carey, (D.) Beauties of the Modern 
Poets, in Selections from the Works of 
Byron, Moore, Scott, Campbell, Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, Croly, Mrs Hemams, &c. &c. 
Price $1 75. 

Clias, (P. H.) Elementary course of 
Gymnastic Exercises; intended to devel- 
ope and improve the Physical powers of 
man; with the Report made to the Medical 
faculty of Paris on the subject, and a new 
and complete treatise on the art of swim- 


Common Place Book of Humorous 
Poetry, consisting of a choice collection 
of entertaining and selected Pieces. 
Price §8 cts. 

Common Place Book of British Elo- 
quence, consisting of a Choice Collection 
of the Speeches of our most distinguished 
Senators, Statesmen, &c. : Price 88 cts. 

Common Place Book of Romantic Tales, 
consisting of Original and Select Pieces, 
by the most eminent Authors. Price 
88 cts. 

Cooper’s Complete Domestic Distiller, 
new edit. Price 88 cts. 

Cambridge Problems, 1821 to 1830, 
8vo. 

Collier (J. Payne), History of Dramatic 
Poetry, to the time of Shakspeare, and 
Annals of the Stage to the Restoration, 3 
vols, 8vo. Price $8 50. 

Carey’s Dante, 3 vols. Price $6 75. 

Curran (John Philpot) Speeches, 8vo. 
Price $3. 

Campbell (Thos. ) Poetical Works, new 
edit: Price $5. 

Cuvier, (Baron G. ) Essay on the Theory 
of the Earth, with Geological }llustrations 
by Professor Jameson, 5th edit. 8vo. 
Price $5 50. 

Conchology, Rudiments of, designed 
as a familiar introduction to the science, 
for the use of young persons, with ex- 
planatory plates. Price $1 13. 

Club Book; being Original Tales by va- 
rious authors, 3 vols. Price $7 50. 

Crabbe’s (Geo.) Universal Historical 
Dictionary, or Explanation of the Names 
of Persons and Places in the Departments 
of Biblical, Political and Ecclesiastical 
History, Mythology, Heraldry, Biography, 
Bibliography, Geography, and Numisma- 
tics, illustrated by portraits and medal- 
lic cuts, 2 vols, 4to. Price $26. 

Cunningham’s (P.) Two Years in New 
South Wales, comprising Sketches of the 
Actual State of Society in that Colony, 2 
vols. Price $5. 

Croly’s (Rev. Geo.) Poetical Works, 2 
vols, with numerous plates. Price $5 50. 

Cavendish’s Life of Wolsey, 8vo. Price 
$3 75. 

Chambers’s Popular Rhymes of Scot- 
land, royal 12mo. Price $1 12. 

Chambers’s Traditions of Edinburgh, 2 
vols, foolscap 8vo. Price $2 25. 

Chambers’s Scottish Songs, 2 vols, royal 
12mo. Price $3. 

Chambers’s Scottish Ballads, royal 12mo. 
Price $1 50. 

Chapone’s Letters, 12mo. Price 75 cts. 

Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, 2 vols, 
12mo, bds. Price $3. 

CLASSICAL LIBRARY, vol. 1 to 21, 
cloth, per vol. $1 25. 

Vol. 1. Demosthenes. 
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Catalogue of 


Vols 3 and 4. Xenophon. 
5, 6 and 7. Herodotus. 
8 and 9. Virgil. 
10. Pindar and Anacreon. 
11, 12, 13, 14 and 15. Murphy’s 
Tacitus, 
16. Theophrastus. 
17 and 18. Horace and Pheedrus. 
19. Juvenal and Persius. 
20 and 21. Thucydides. 
Any work may be had separate. 
Dickson, (R. W., M.D.) Practical Agri- 
culture: or A Complete System of Modern 
Husbandry, with the best methods of 
Planting, and the improved management 
of Live Stock, illustrated with numerous 
engravings, 2 vols, 4to. Price $23. 

Debrett’s Peerage of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, in 2 vols, 
18mo, bds. Price $10. 

Dryden, (John, ) Fables from Boccaccio 
and Chaucer, 12mo, bds. Price $1. 

Dryden’s Virgil, 1 vol. 18mo, bds. 
Price $ 1 13. 

Decameron, or Ten days Entertainment 
of Boccaccio, 4 vols, bds. Price $2 63. 

Don Quixotte, translated by Jarvis, 4 
vols, royal 18mo. Price $4 25. 

Dal Rio on Chess, translated by Bing- 
ham, 8yo. Price $1 50. 

Dangeau, (Marquis de) Memoirs of the 
Court of France, 2 vols, 8vo, bds. Price 
$6 75. 

Dangeau, (Marquis de) Memoirs of the 
Court of France, 3 vols, French. Price 
$4 50. 

Death of Abel, from the German of 
Gessner, bds. Price 44 cts. 

Dr Syntax’s Three Tours, 3 vols, 18mo, 
bds. Price $6. 

Devil upon Two Sticks, plates. Price 
88 cts. 

Dickson, (R. W.).Farmer’s Companion, 
being a complete System of modern hus- 
bandry, with 104 plates, 8vo. Price $10. 

Doblado, (Don Leucadio) Letters from 
Spain, 2d edit. 8vo, bds. Price $3 25. 

Dupin, (Baron) Commercial Power of 
Great Britain; exhibiting a complete view 
of the Public Works of that country, under 
the several heads of streets, roads, canals, 
aqueducts, bridges, coast and maritime 
ports; translated from the French, 2 vols, 
8vo, with a 4to Atlas. Price $10. 

Dupin’s Military Power of Great Britain, 

2 vols, 8vo, Lond. Price $7. 

Duff’s (James Grant) History of the 
Mahrattas, 3 vols, 8vo, bds. Price $17 75. 

Dryden’s Works, edited by Sir Walter 
Scott, 18 vols, 8vo, Price $350. 

Dillon (Chevalier Captain P.) Narrative 
and Successful Result of a Voyage in the 
South Seas, performed by order of the 
Government of British India, to ascertain 
the actual fate of La Perouse’s Expedition, 
&c 2 vols, 8vo, map tes, Price $7. 
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Valuable Books 


Doddridge, (Philip, D. D.) Family Ex. 
positor; or, A Paraphrase and Version of 
the New Testament; with critical notes 


and a practical improvement of each sec. 
tion, 1 vol. 8vo, bds. Price $6 75. 


Denham and Clapperton’s Narrative of 


Travels and Discoveries in Northern and 
Central Africa, with fine plates, 2 vols, 
8vo. Price $6. 

Donnegan’s (James) New Greek and 
English Lexicon, principally on the plan 
of the Greek and German Lexicon of 
Schneider, 2d edit. 8vo. Price $12. 

Deleuse’s (M.) Historical Description of 
the Royal Museum of Natural History, the 
King’s Garden, Galleries and Menagerie, 
with plates, 8vo. Price $5. 

Dubunfraut and Jonas’s Complete Trea. 
tise on the whole art of Distillation and 
Rectification. Price $3 25. 

Dell’s (John) Evening Amusements, or 
the Beauty of the Heavens Displayed, in 
which several remarkable appearances in 
the Heavens are described. Price $2 12. 

Dymock’s Abridyment of Ainsworth’s 
Dictionary, neatly bound. Price $2 25. 

Drummond’s (J. L.) Letters to a Young 
Naturalist on the Study of Nature and Na- 
tural Theology, with plates. Price $3 50. 

De La Becke’s Geological Manual, 104 
wood cuts. Price $6. 

Dates and Distances; showing what may 
be done in a tour of sixteen months, 
through various parts of Europe, in 1829 

and i830, 8vo. Price $3. 

De Foe (Daniel), Memoirs of the Life 
and Times of; containing a review of his 
writings, and his opinion upon a variety of 
important matters, by Walter Wilson, Esq. 
3 vols, 8vo. Price $15. 

Dante, translated by Rey. H. F. Carey, 
3d edit. 3 vols. Price $6 

Denham and Clapperton’s Travels in 
Africa, 4 vols, 18mo, with fine plates. 
Price $7. 

Doddridge’s Expositor, royal 8vo. Price 
$7 50. 

Doddridge’s Miscellaneous Works, roy- 
al 8vo. Price $7 75. i 

Doddridge’s Sermons on various Sub- 
jects, 4 vols, 8vo. Price $8 

Doddridge’s Life of Colonel Gardiner, 
24mo, bds. Price 62 cts. 

Dodsley’s Old Plays, 12 vols, 8vo. Price 
$21. 

Dog Fancier’s Companion, plates. Price 
37 cts. 

Dolby’g Cook’s Dictionary, containing 
5000 Receipts, 12mo, cloth, Price $3 50. 

Domestic Gardner’s Manual, 8vo. Price 
$3 75. 

Douglas’s Treatise on Naval Gunnery, 
8vo. Price $5 50. 

Enfield, (Wm. ) Young Artist’s Assistant, 
or Elements of the Fine Arts, 12mo, bds, 
plates. $Price 1 50, 
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Elegant Extracts, (Sharpe’s) Prose, 
Verse, and Epistles, 18 vols, 18mo, bds. 
Price $22. 

Elizabeth, or the Exiles of Siberia, bds. 
Price 50 cts. 

Economy of Human Life, bds. Price 
50 cts. 

Encyclopedia of Wit, new edition, bds. 
Price $1 43. 

Evans, (T. E.) History of the Political 
Institutions of the Nations of Europe and 
America, 8vo, bds, 1 vol. published. 
Price 4 50. 

Enfield’s, (Wm.) Scientific Recrea- 
tions in Philosophy and Mathematics, 
18mo, bds. Price 88 cts. 

Ewing’s Greek and English Lexicon, 
8vo. Price $5 25. 

Evan’s Seven Ages of Shakspeare, 
wood cuts. Price $2. 

Elmes’s Dictionary of the Fine Arts, 
8vo. Price $3 75. 

Eikon Basilike: the portraiture of his 
Sacred Majesty in his solitude and suffer- 
ings. Price $2 50. « 

Euripides, Tragedies of, translated by 
R. Potter, 2 vols, $vo. Price $6. 

Essays on the Pursuit of Truth, or the 
Progress of Knowledge, &c. 8vo. 

Ellis’s (Wm.) Polynesian Researches, 
during a Residence of nearly eight years 
in the Society and Sandwich Islands, 2d 
edit. 4 vols. Price $8. 

Edinburgh Annual Register, in 13 vols, 
8vo, edited by Sir Walter Scott. Price 
$18. 

: Edinburgh Gazetteer, 8vo. Price $6. 

Egan’s (Pierce) Anecdotes of the Turf, 
Chase, the King, the Stage, 13 coloured 
plates. Price $4 50. 

Extraordinary Black Book, or the Re- 
former’s Bible. Price $5. 

Ferguson’s History of the Roman Re- 
public; complete in 1 vol. 8vo, with plates, 
bds. 

Fielding’s Works, with the life of the 
Author, 12 vols, bds. Price $10. 

Fox, (Right Hon. Chas. Jas.) Speeches 
in the House of Commons, 6 vols, &vo, 
bds. 

Forster, (T.) Perennial Calender and 
Companion to the Almanac, illustrating 
the events of every day in the year, as 
connected. with History, Chronology, Bot- 
any, Natural History, Astronomy, Popular 
Customsand Antiquities, with Useful Rules 
of Health, Gbservations on the Weather, 
&e. 1 large vol. 8vo, bds. Price $5. 

Fain, (Baron, ) The Manuscript of 1814. 
A History of Events which led tothe abdi- 
cation of Napoleon. Written at command 
of the Emperor, 8vo, bds. Price $3 25. 

France tor the Last Seven Years, or the 
Bourbons, by W. H. Ireland, 8vo, bds. 
Price $2 75. 


Francis’s Horace, 2 vols, 8vo, bds. 
Price $2 25. 

Fox’s Book of Martyrs, 12mo, bds, 
Price $1 25. 

Falconer’s Shipwreck, bds. Price 44 cts. 

Franklin, (Captain Zohn,) Journey to 
the Polar Sea, in 1819, 20, 21, and 22, 
with a Brief Account of the Second Jour- 
ney, in 1825, 26, and 27, in 4 vols, 18mo, 
fine plates. Price $6 75, 

Foreign Tales and Traditions, selected 
chiefly from the Fugitive Literature of 
Germany, 2 vols, 12mo, plates. Price $5. 

Fasciolati’s and Forcellini’s Latin Lexi- 
con, by Bailey, with Valuable Appendi- 
ces, 2 vols, royal 4to. 

Forbes’s Life of Dr Beattie, bds. Price 
$1 88. 

Flavel’s Works, 6 vols, vo. Price $21. 

Fordyce’s Addresses to the Deity, 12mo. 
Price 75 cts. 

Forster, (T.) The Pocket Encyclopedia 
of Natural Phenomena, for the use of ma- 
riners, shepherds, gardiners, husbandmen, 
and others; being a compendium of prog- 
nostications of the weather, signs of the 
seasons, periods of plants, and other phe- 
nomena in natural history and philosophy. 
Price $2. 

Fleming’s (John) History of British An- 
imals, exhibiting the descriptive charac- 
ter and systematical arrangement of the 
genéra and species of Quadrupeds, Birds, 
Reptiles, Fishes, &c. &c. Price $6 75. 

Flowers of Literature; consisting of se- 
lections from History, Biography, Poetry, 
and Romance, Jeux d’esprits, Traditiona- 
ry Relics and Essays, 2d edit. revised and 
corrected from the work of the late Wil- 
liam Oxberry, 4 vols. Price $6 50. 

Fairy Tales, or the Court of Oberon; 
containing fourteen choice tales, with an 
elegant frontispiece. Price 65 cts. 

Forbes’s (Sir W.) Account of the Life 
and Writings of James Beattie, LL.D. 2 
vols, 8vo, calf. Price $6. 

Ford, (John), Dramatic Works of, with 
notes, critical and explanatory, by W. 
Gifford, 2 vols, 8vo. Price $12. 

Family Cabinet Atlas, with ninety-six 
splendidly coloured maps, in 1 vol. Price 
$7 50. 

Fancy, The, or Sportsman’s Guide, em- 
bellished with fifty portraits, 2 vols, 8vo. 

Florist’s Manual, or Hints for the Con- 
struction of a Gay Flower Garden, with 
directions for preventing the depredations 
of insects, &c. &c. Price $1 50. 

Finthan on Masting Ships and Mast- 
making. Price $5 75. 

Finish to the Adventures of Tom, Jerry 
and Logic, coloured plates. Price $8. 

Fletcher’s History of Poland, with 
plates. Price $4. 

' Franck’s Northern Memoirs, 8vo. Price 
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Fry’s Church History, 8vo. Price $4. 

Goldsmith’s History of England, a new 
and correct edition ; with a continuation 
to the accession of George LV. 6 vols, 8vo. 
Price $12. 

Goldsmith’s History of Greece, 2 vols 
in 1, 8vo. Price $2 25. 

Goldsmith’s History of Rome, 2 vols in 
1, 8vo. Price $2 25. 

Goldsmith’s (J.) Biographical Class 
Book, consisting of four hundred and fifty 
Lives of Distinguished Characters, 12mo, 
sheep. Price $2 13. 

Goldsmith’s (O.) Poems, bds. 
44 cts. 

Goldsmith’s (O.) Essays, 3 vols, 12mo, 
calf. Price $7. 

Gibbon’s History of the Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire, 4 vols, S8vo. Lond. 
Price $10. 

Granger’s (Rev. J.) Biographical Histo- 
ry of England, from Egbert the Great to 
the Revolution, consisting of characters 
disposed in different classes, and adapted 
to a methodical Catalogue of engraved 
British Heads, 6 vols, 8vo, bds. Price 
$16. 

Grammont, (Count) Memoirs, by A. 
Hamilton, 2 vols, 12mo. Price $5. 

Gradus ad Parnassum, sheep. Price $2. 

Gifford, (John, ) Blackstone’s Commen- 
taries on the Laws and Constitution of 
England, abridged for the use of Students, 
8vo, sheep. Price $4. 

Goldsmith’s History of the Earth and 
Animated Nature, 5 vols, with eighty-four 
engravings. 

Gil Blas of Santillane, 4 vols, 12mo, 
bds, with engravings from paintings by 
Robert Smirke. Price $9. 

Grose’s Classical Dictionary of the Vul- 
gar Tongue, revised and corrected, with 
the addition of numerous Slang Phrases, 
collected from tried authorities, by Pierce 
Egan, 8vo, bds. Price $2. 

Genlis (La Comtesse), Memoire pour 
servir 4 l’Histoire des Dix-Huitiéme and 
Dix-Neuvieme Siecies, 4 vols, 12mo, bds. 
Price $6. 

Godwin (William), History of the Com- 
monwealth of England, from the Com- 
mencement to the Restoration of Charles 
the Second, 4 vols, 8vo. Price $19. 

Galignani’s Guide through Switzerland. 
Price $2 5U. 

Galignani’s 
$2 50. 

Galignani’s Guide through Holland and 
Belgium. Price $1 75. 

Galignani’s Guide 
Price $2 5v. 

Galignani’s Guide down the Rhine. 
Price $2. 

Gilly’s (W. J.) Narrative of an Excur- 
sion to the Mountains of Piedmont, and 
Researches among the Vaudois or Wal- 


Price 


Guide to Paris. Price 


through France. 


Catalogue of Valuable Books 










denses, Protestant Inhabitants of the Cot- 
trian Alps, with maps, plates, &c. 8vo. 
Price $6 50. 

Gambado’s Academy for Horsemen, 
twenty-seven coloured plates, bds. Price 
$1 50. 

Gurnall’s Christian Armour, 2 vols, 8vo., 
Price $6 25. 

Gordon’s Lectures on the Church Cate- 
chism, 3 vols, 8vo. Price $7 50. 

Gordon on the Homilies, 2 vols, 8vo. 
Price $8. 

Giovanni Finati, Narrative of the Life 
and Adventures of; who, under the as- 
sumed name of Mahomet, made the cam- 
paign against the Wahabees for the reco- 
very of Mecca and Medina, translated by 
William John Bankes, 2 vols. Price 
$4 75. 

Gibbon’s Rome, complete in 1 vol. 8vo. 
Price $9 75. 

Gifford’s Translation of Persius,. with 
notes and Latin text. Price $2 50. 

Graves’s (Geo. ) Naturalist’s Companion; 
being a brief introduction to the different 
branches of natural history, with approved 
methods for collecting and preserving the 
various productions of nature, 8vo, with 
plates. Price $3 50. 

Ganilh’s (C.) Inquiry into the Various 
Systems of Political Economy, &c. &c. 
Price $2. 

Gunter’s Confectioner’s Oracle, con- 
taining receipts for deserts, &c. &c. 12mo. 

Galiffe’s Italy and its Inhabitants, 2 
vols, 8vo. Price $4. 

George the Third, his Court and Fami- 
ly, eighteen portraits. Price $6. 

Game Cock, The, with instructions for 
breeding and training to battle. Price 
31 cts. 

German Romances, 4 vols, plates. Price 
$6. 

Goodluch’s Translation of Terence’s 
Adrian. Price $1 13. 

Gwilt’s Translation of Vitruvius, 8vo, 
plates, bds. Price $12. 

Gwilt’s Treatise on the Equilibrium of 
Arches, plates, 8vo, bds. Price $3. 

Gwilt’s Rudiments of the Anglo-Saxon 
Language, 8vo, bds. Price $2. 

Greene’s (Robert) Dramatic Works, to 
which is added an account of his Life, by 
the Rev. Alex. Dyce, 2 vols. Price $6. 

Gibbon’s Miscellaneous Works, 5 vols, 
8vo. Price $25. 

Gibbon’s Miscellaneous Works, 5 vols, 
8vo, calf. Price $32. 

Hough’s (Captain) Practice of Courts 
Martial, also the Legal Exposition and 
Military Explanation of the Mutiny Act 
and Articles of War, &c. calf. Price $12. 

Hazlitt’s Select Poets of Great Britain, 
to which are prefixed Critical Notices of 
each Author, bds. Price $4. 
Hutton’s Wonders of Nature and 4 
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with a fine engraving of the Bohan or 
Upas, the celebrated Poison Tree of Java, 
bds. Price $1 25. 

Holland’s (Mrs Mary) Economical Cook 
and Frugal Housewife, a New System of 
Domestic Cookery, 12mo, bds. Price 
$1 15. 

Homer’s Odyssey, 2 vols, 18mo, bds. 
Price $1 50. 

Homer’s Iliad, 2 vols, 18mo, bds. Price 
$1 50. 

Homer’s Iliad, 1 vol. 18mo, bds. Price 
$1 13. 

Hervey’s (Rev. James) Works, 6 vols, 
12mo, bds. Price $6. 

Humphry Clinker, by T. Smollett, bds. 
Price $1. ; 

Historical and Literary Tour of a Fo- 
reigner, in England and Scotland, 2 vols, 
8vo. Price $10. 

Hughson’s (David) Walks through Lon- 
don, with plates, 2 vols. Price $7 50. 

Hampton’s Polybius, 2 vols, 8vo, bds. 
Price $5 50. 

Hlogg’s (Jas.) Queen Hynde, a Poem, 
8vo. Price $4. 

Hooke’s (N.) Roman History from the 
Building of Rome to the Ruin of the Com- 
monwealth, with Maps and numerous En- 
gravings, 3 vols, 8vo, bds. Price $8. 

Hederico G. Lexicon, 4to, sheep. 

Hederico G. Lexicon, royal 8vo, sheep. 
Price $5. 

History of England from the time of 
Julius Cesar to the Death of George the 
Second, by Hume and Smollett, 16 vols, 
18mo, bds. Price $15. 

Hume, Smollett, and Miller’s England, 


3 vols. Price $9 75. 

Horne on the Psalms, 2 vols. Price 
$2 63. 

Hooker’s Complete Works. Price 
$7 50. 


Hopkins’s (Bishop) Select British Di- 
vines, 12mo, bds. Price $1 62. 

Horsley’s (Bishop) Sermons, 8vo. Price 
$S 25. 

Horne’s Discourses, 8vo. Price $3 25. 

Hall’s (Bishop) Contemplations of the 
Old and New Testaments, 2 vols, 8vo. 
Price $6 25. 

Henry on Communion, 24mo. 
25 cts. 

Holmes on the Revelation of St John, 
8vo. Price $3. 

Haverfield’s Lectures on the Church 
Catechism and Confirmation, 8vo. Price $3. 

Hall’s Life of Janeway, and Fuller’s 
Life of Pearce, 18mo, bds. Price $1 12. 

Hind’s (John).Rules for Bad Horsemen, 
Hints to inexpert Travellers, and Maxims 
worth remembering, by the most experi- 
enced equestrians. Price $1 12. 

Hall’s (Hon. Judge) Letters from the 
West; containing Sketches of Scenery, 
Manners and Customs, and Anecdotes 


Price 


connected with the First Settlement of 
the Western Sections of the United States, 
Svo. Price $4. ' 

Henderson’s History of Ancient and Mo- 
dern Wines, in 4to, with fine illustrations. 
Price $14. 

Huber’s (F.) New Observations .on the 
Natural History of Bees, 3d edition. Price 
$3 50. 

History of Charles XII, and Peter the 
Great, in one vol. Price $2. 

Hawker’s (Lt Col. P.) Instructions to 
Young Sportsmen in all that relates to Gun 
Shooting, 6th edition, enlarged with ex- 
planatory notes and wood cuts. Price $6. 

Haliburton’s (T. C.) Historical and Sta- 
tistical Account of Nova Scotia, 2 vols, 
illustrated by a map of the province and 
several engravings. , Price $5. 

Henry’s (Rev. M.) Select Works, a new 
edition, edited by the Rev. C. Bradley, 
12mo. Price $1 25. 

Hayward’s (J.) Science of Horticulture, 
8vo. Price $3. 

Horse, the History of the, in all its Va- 
rieties and Uses; together with Complete 
Directions for the Breeding, Rearing, and 
Management; and for the Cure of all Dis- 
eases to which he is liable; also a Treatise 
on Draught, and a copious index to the 
whole, 8vo. Price $3. 

Howitt’s (W.) Book of the Seasons, or 
the Calendar of Nature, by W. Howitt, 
with plates. 

Hooker’s (W. J.) British Flora; com- 
prising the Flowering Plants and Ferns, 
8vo. Price $4 25. 

Hone’s Eyery Day Book and Table 
Book of Popular Amusements, 436 engrav- 
ings, 3 vols, 8vo. Price $12. 

Huskisson (Wm.,) Speeches of, wih a 
Biographical Memoir, in 3 vois, 8vo. Price 
$15 75. 

Henry’s (Matthew) Miscellaneous 
Works; containing, in addition to those 
heretofore published, now first printed 
from the original MS. an appendix, by the 
Rev. Philip Henry, complete in one vol. 
8vo. Price $i0 5v. 

Hughes’s Divines of the Church of Eng- 
land, to contain the most popular Works 
of Sherlock, Barrow, Hall, Atterbury, 
Jewell, Seed, Jortin, South, Hurd, Bull, 
Beveridge, Balguy, Clarke, Ogden, Paley, 
Waterland, Jeremiah Taylor, &c. to be 
completed in about 50 vols, vols 1 to 16, 
8vo, bds, each $2 25. 

Any work may be had separate. 

Hughson’s Walks through London, 8vo 
bds, 100 plates. Price $4 50. 

Hume’s Philosophical Works, 4 vols, 
8vo. Price $12. 

Inchbald’s (Mrs) British Theatre, or 
Collection of Plays which are acted at the 
Theatres Royal, Drury Lane, Covent Gar- 
den, &c. 25 vols, 12mo, bds. 
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Immortality or Annihilation; the ques- 
tion of a Future State discussed and deci- 
ded by the Argument of Reason. Price 
$1 63. 

Italian Tales, plates by Cruickshank, 
12mo. Price $250. _. 

Isn’t it Odd? by Marmaduke Merry- 
whistle, in 3 vols, with plates. Price $3. 

Irishmen and Irishwomen, 3d edition. 
Price $2. 

Johnson’s (Dr Samuel) Works, com- 
plete, 2 vols, 8vo, bds. Price $7 50. 

Jonson’s (Ben) Works, with Notes and 
a Biographical Memoir, by W. Gifford, 9 
vols, 8vo, bds. 

Jones’s Greek and English Lexicon, 1 
vol. 8vo, bds. Price $5 50. 

“7 have examined it again and again, and 

I have no hesitation in pronouncing it the 

work of a man of sense and a man of learn- 

ing. ‘Uhe usefulness of it is indisputable ; 
and my hope is that it will be extensively 
known, and justly valued.”—Dr Parr. 

Junius’s Letters, bds. Price $1. 

Joseph Andrews, by H. Fielding, bds. 
Price $1. 

Julia de Roubigne and Man of Feeling, 
bds. Price 88 cts. 

Johnson’s Dictionary, by Todd, large 
8vo. Price $135 50. 

Jennings’s Jewish Antiquities, 8vo. 
Price $3 25. 

Jarrins’s Italian Confectioner. 

Jones and Mastertown on the Trinity, 
24mo. Price 65 cts. 

Jackson’s Account of Tombuctoo and 
Housa, 8vo. Price $4 50. 

Jacob’s Historical Inquiry into the Pro- 
duction and Consumption of the Precious 
Metals, 2 vols, 8vo. Price $8 75. 

Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, 3 vols, 
8vo, bds. Price $6 75. 

Johnson’s Shooter’s Companion, 12mo, 
bds, plates by Landseer. Price $3. 

Johnson’s Sportsman’s Cyclopedia; be- 
ing an Elucidation of the Science and Prac- 
tice of the Field, the Turf and the Sod; 
and will be found to contain the Natural 
History of the Horse in all its Ramifica- 
tions; the whole Art of Horsemanship; the 
Dog, in all its varieties; Hunting; the Sci- 
ence and Art of Shooting, Flying, Cours- 
ing, Race Course, The Cock Pit, the 
whole Art of Angling, &c. &c. with highly 
finished and embellished engravings, one 
large 8vo volume, cloth. Price $10 50, 

Johnson and Walker’s Pocket Diction- 
ary. Price $1 25. 

Johnson (Samuel), Works of, a new edi- 
tion, with an Essay on his Life and Genius, 
by Arthur Murphy, Esq. ; to which is add- 
ed his debates in Parliament, 14 vols. 
Price $18. 

Koran, commonly called the Alcoran of 
Mahommed, translated into the English 
immediately from the original Arabio, with 





explanatory Notes, &c. by George Sale, 
Gent. 2 vols, 8vo, bds. Price $5 25. 

Kelly’s (P. ) Universal Cambist and Com- 
mercial Instructor; being a full and accu- 
rate treatise on the Exchanges, Moneys, 
Weights and Measures of all Trading Na- 
tions and their Colonies; with an account 
of their Banks, Public Funds, and Paper 
Currencies, 2 vols, 4to. Price $15. 

Keith’s (Thos.) New Treatise on the 
Use of the Globes, or a Philosophical 
View of the Earth and the Heavens, new 
edition. Price $2. 

Klopstock’s Messiah. Price $1 50. 

Little Lexicon, The; or, the ** Multum 
in Parvo” of the English Language: con- 
taining upwards of 2500 Words with their 
Definitions, more than are to be found in 
the usual abridgements of Dr Johnson’s 
Dictionary. Price $1 25. 

Langhorne’s Plutarch, complete in 1 
vol. 8vo. Price $3 25. 

Locke’s (John) Works, 10 vols, 8vo. 
Price $20. 

Locke (John), on the Understanding, 
94mo, bds. Price 75 cts. 

Leland’s Demosthenes, 1 vol. 8vo. 
Price $2 50. 

Leland’s Demosthenes, 12mo. Price 
$1 25. 

Lewis’s Elements of the Game of Chess, 
12mo, bds. Price $1 88. 

Lawrence’s Farmer’s Calendar, 8yo, 
bds. Price $3 25. 

Lawrence’s Treatise on Cattle, 8vo, 
bds. Price $3 25. 

Letters between Amelia in London and 
her Mother in the Country, bds. Price 
$1 50. 

Leigh’s Picture of London, with Row- 
landson’s Characteristic Sketches, colour- 
ed. Price $4 50. 

Leigh’s Picture of London, with plates. 
Price $2 75. 

Leigh’s Picture of London Costumes, 
Price $3 50. 

Leigh’s Picture of London Costumes. 
Price $2. 

Leigh’s New Pocket Road-books of 
England, Scotland and Ireland, in 3 vols, 
with numerous plates. Price $8 75. 

Leigh’s Road Map of England, Wales, 
and Scotland, bds. Price $4 25. 

Las Cases (Le Comte de) Journal de la 
vie Privée et de la Conversations de L’Em- 
pereur Napoleona St Helene, 4 vols, 8vo, 
bds. Price $12. 

Lowth’s (Rob.) Lectures on the Sacred 
Poetry of the Hebrews, 8vo. 

Lalla Rookh, fine edition, plates by 
Westall. Price $4 50. 

Loudon’s (J. C.) Encyclopedia of 
Plants, comprising the description, speci- 

fic character, culture, history, application 
in the arts, and every other desirable par- 
ticular respecting all the plants indige- 
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nous, cultivated in, or introduced to Bri- 
tain: combining all the advantages of a 
Linnzan and Jussieuan Species Plantarum, 
an Historia Plantarum, a Grammar of Bo- 
tany, and a Dictionary of Botany and Ve- 
getable Culture. The whole in English, 
with the synonyms of the commoner 
plants in the different European and other 
languages; the scientific names accentuat- 
ed, their etymologies explained, the 
classes, orders, and botanical terms illus- 
trated by engravings, and with figures of 
nearly ten thousand species, exemplifying 
several individuals belonging to every ge- 
nus included in the work. The specific 
characters, &c. by John Lindley, F.R.S., 
L.S. and G.S. &c.; the drawings by J. D. 
C. Sowerby, F.L.S.; and the engravings 
by R. Branston. Complete in one large 
vol. 8vo, with nearly ten thousand engra- 
vings on wood. 

Loudon’s (J. C.) Encyclopedia of Gar- 
dening. Price $10. 

Loudon’s (J. C.) Encyclopxdia of Ag- 
riculture. Price $12. 

Life in London; or the Day and Night 
Scenes of Jerry Hawthorn, Esq, and his 
elegant friend Corinthian Tom, accompa- 
nied by Bob Logic, the Oxonian, in their 
Rambles and Sprees through the Metropo- 
lis, by Pierce Egan; embellished with 
thirty-six scenes from real life, by George 
Cruickshank, coloured. Price $8. 

Levisac’s French Dictionary. Price 
$3 50. 

Leyden’s Memoirs of the Emperor Ba- 
ber, 4to. Price $14 25. 

Life of Edward Lord Herbert of Cher- 
bury, 8vo. Price $4. 

Life of an Actor, by Pierce Egan, em- 
bellished with twenty-seven coloured 
plates, 8vo. Price $5. 

Leighton’s (Rev. Robt.) Theological 
and Expository Lectures, 12mo. Price 
$1 50. 

Leighton’s (Rev. Robt.) Practical Com- 
mentary on the First Epistle of St Peter, 
12mo. Price $2. 

Leighton’s (Rey. Robt.) Works, 2 vols, 
8vo. Price $7. 

Locke and Dodd’s Common Place Book 
of the Scriptures, 8vo. Price $3 50. 

Law’s Call to a Devout and Holy Life, 
12mo. Price $1 38. 

Lloyd on Religious Fasting, i2mo. 
Price 75:cts. 

Latimer’s (Bishop) Sermons, 2 vols, 8vo. 
Price $7 25. 

Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, now 
publishing in monthly volumes; 20 vols 
have already appeared, price $2 each, viz. 
Scott’s Scotland, 2 vols; History of France, 
3 vols; History of Maritime Discovery, 5 
vols; History of the Western World; 
Treatise on Brewing, 1 vol; Herschel’s 
Natural Philosophy; Mechanics by Kater 


and Lardner, 1 vol.; Dr Lardner’s Hydro- 
statics; Cities and Principal Towns of the 
World; M’Intosh’s England, 2 vols; Dr 
Brewster on Optics; Outlines of History, 
1 vol.; History of Poland; Grattan’s His- 
tory of Netherlands, 1 vol. 

Legends of the Lakes; or Sayings and 
Doings at Killarney, by T. Crofton Croker, 
2 vols. Price $6 

Life of Theobald Wolfe Tone, written 
by himself, edited by his son. Price $1 25. 

Landseer’s (Thos.) Ten Etchings, illus- 
trative of the Devil’s Walk, half-bound 
roan, imperial 4to. Price $5. 

Lindley’s (Geo.) Guide to the Orchard 
and Kitchen Garden; or an Account of the 
most Valuable Fruit and Vegetables culti- 
vated in Great Britain, 8vo. Price $6. 

Lyre, The; Fugitive Poetry of the 19th 
century. Price $1 25, 

Lloyd’s (L.) Field Sports of the North 
of Europe, comprised in a personal narra- 
tive of a residence in Sweden and Nor- 
way in 1827 and 1828, in 2 vols, 8vo, with 
plates. Price $11. 

Lavallette (Count), Memoirs of, written” 
by himself, 

Lardner’s Works, 10 vols, new edition. 
Price $31. 

Latimer’s (Bishop) Sermons, 2 vols, 8vo. 
Price $7 50. 

Landerdale on Public Wealth, 8vo. 
Price $3. 

Lee’s Dictionary of Practice in the 
Court of King’s Bench and Common Pleas, 
2d edition, 2 vols, royal 8vo. Price $7 50. 

Library of Useful Knowledge—Greece, 
complete in 1 vol. Price $1 75. 

Library of Useful Knowledge—Geome- 
try, complete in 1 vol. Price $1 75. 

Library of Useful Knowledge—Natural 
Philosophy, complete in 1 vol. Price 
$3. 

Miller’s (J. R.) History of Great Britain 
from the Death of George II. to the coro- 
nation of George IV, designed as a conti- 
nuation of Hume and Smollett, 8yo. Price 
$2 50. 

Montesquieu’s Spirit of Law, 2 vols, 
8vo, bds. 

Monarchy Revived; being the personal 
history of Charles the Second, from his 
earliest years to his restoration to the 
throne, with 14 portraits, 8vo, bds. Price 
$4 75. 

Murray’s (Alex. D.D.) History of the 
European Languages, or Researches into 
the Affinities of the Teutonic, Greek, Cel- 
tic, Sclavonic, and Indian Nations, 2 vols, 
8vo, bds. Price $9. 

Memoirs of Moses Meldenshon, the 
Jewish Philosopher, including the cele- 
brated correspondence on the Christian 
Religion with J. C. Lavater. By M. 
Samuels. Price $2 25. 

Mortimer’s (Thomas) General Commer- 
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cid Dictionary, comprehending trade, 
manufactures, and navigation; as also agri- 
cfilture so far as it is connected with com- 
merce; with brief abstracts of the laws re- 
lating to the regulation and protection of 
trade and tradesmen; exhibiting their pre- 
sent state, and their connexion in these 
kingdoms with those of other parts of the 
world. With considerable alterations and 
additions, by William Dickenson, Esq. 3d 
edition, corrected and brought down to 
1824, in one large vol. 8vo, bds. Price 
$8 75. 

Maxwell’s (Alex.) Plurality of Worlds. 
Price $2 75. 

Memoirs of Goethe, 2 vols, 8vo, bds. 
Price $4. 

Morgan’s (Sir T. C.) Sketches of the 
Philosophy of Morals, Svo, boards. Price 
$3 75. 

M’Adam, (J- L.) Remarks on the pre- 
sent System of Road Making, with Obser- 
rations deduced from Practice and Expe- 
rience; with a view to a revision of the ex- 
isting laws, and the introduction of im- 
provement in the method of making, re- 
pairing, and preserving roads, and defend- 
ing the road funds from misapplication. 
The eighth edition. Price $2 50. 

Memoirs of the History of France, dur- 
ing the reign of Napoleon, dictated by the 
emperor at St Helena, by Montholon and 
Gourgaud, in 7 vols, 8vo. Price $22 50. 

Murray’s Discoveries in Africa, 2 vols, 
8vo. Price $7 50. 

Montagu’s (Lady Mary Wortley) Com- 
plete Works, 5 vols. Price $7 50. 

Malcom’s Persia, 2 vols, 8vo. Price $10. 

Mason’s Spiritual Treasury, 8vo. Price 
$4 50. 

Maclaine’s Sermons, 8vo, boards 
$1 50. 

Macrie’s Life of Knox, 2 vols, 8vo. Price 
$6 75. 

Memoirs of Mrs Cappe, 8vo. 
$4 50, 

Matthew (Patrick) on Naval Timber and 
Arboriculture: with Critical Notes on au- 
thors who havé recently treated the sub- 
ject of Planting, 8vo. Price $4 50. 

Mitchell’s (James) Portable Encyclope- 
dia: or A Dictionary of Art and Science, 
8Svo. Price $5. 

Mowbray on the Rearing and Breeding 
of Domestic Poultry. New Edition. Price 
a) 


Price 


Price 


Muhlenfel’s Manual of German Litera- 
ture, containing Classical Specimens of 
German Prose and Poetry, systematically 
arranged, 2 vols. Price $5 50. 

Memoirs of Marmontel, written by him- 
self, containing his Literary and Political 
Life, 2 vols. Price $2 25. 

Memoirs of Goldoni, written by himself, 
forming a Complete History of his Life 
and Writings, 2 vols. Price $2 25. 


Montesquieu’s (M. de) Complete Works, 
in 4 vols, 8vo, calf. Price $192. 

Murphy’s Tacitus complete in 1 vol. 8vo. 
Price $3 75. 

Manual of Astrology, or the Book of the 
Stars; being the Art of foretelling Future 
Events, by the influences of the Heavenly 
Bodies: in a manner'unattempted by any 
former author, and divested of the super- 
stition of the dark ages. By Raphael. 
With coloured plates. Price $2 50. 

Murray’s (John) Memoir on the Dia- 
mond, 12mo. Price $1 50. 

Massinger’s (Philip) Plays; with Notes 
critical and explanatory, by W. Gifford, 
4 vols, 8vo. Price $20. 

Montagu’s (Col G.) Ornithological Dic 
tionary of British Birds. Second edition, 
with Notes, by James Rennie, 8vo. Price 
$6 37. 

Montaig‘ne’s (Michael de) Essays, trans- 
lated into English, 3 vols, 8vo. Price 
$12 50. 

Michaux’ (F. A.) North American Sylva, 
or a description of the Forest Trees of the 
United States, Canada, and Nova Scotia, 
coloured plates. Price $30. 

Mirror of Literature, Amusement, and 
Instruction, with numerous wood cuts, 15 
vols, 8vo. Price $36. 

M’Intosh’s Practical Gardener and Mo- 
dern Horticulturist, 2 vols, 8vo, with nu- 
merous coloured plates. Price $10 50. 

Machiavel (Nicholas) Works of, Secre- 
tary of State to the Republic of Florence. 
Newly translated from the originals; illus- 
trated with notes, anecdotes, dissertations, 
and the Life of Machiavel, never before 
published; and several new Plans on the 
Art of War. By Ellis Farnworth, M.A., 
in 2 vols 4to, elegantly bound in calf. 
Price $22. 

Naunton’s (Sir Robert) Memoirs of Eli- 
zabeth, her Court and Favourites, 12mo, 
boards. Price $5 25. 

Niebuhr’s Rome, 2 vols, 8vo. 

Natchez, (The) by Chataubriand. Price 
$6 25. 

Natchez, (The)in French. Price $4 50. 

New Chesterfield; containing Principles 
of Politeness to complete the Gentleman, 
and give him a Knowledge of the World. 
Price $1. 

Noble (The) Game of Billiards, where- 
in are exhibited Extraordinary and Sur- 
prising Strokes, which have excited the 
admiration of most of the Sovereigns of 
Europe, by Monsieur Mingaud, 4to. Price 
$8. 

Napier’s (W. F. P.) History of the War 
in the Peninsula and inthe south of France, 
from the year 1807 to 1814, 3 vols, 8vo. 
Price $21. 

Owen’s (Rev. John) Practical Exposi- 
tion of 113th Psalm, wherein the nature 
of the forgiveness of sin is declared, the 
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truth and reality of it asserted, &c. 12mo. 
Price $1 50. 

Old English Baron, by Clara Reeve, 
94mo, boards. 

Odes and Addresses to Great People, 
boards. Price $1 50. 

Ovid’s Metamorphoses, translated from 
the Latin by Maynwaring, Croxall, and 
others, 24mo, boards. 

Olney’s Hymns, 32mo. Price 88 cts. 

Oriental Herald and Continental Re- 
view, 9 vols, 8vo, half bound. Price $63. 

Owen’s (Rev. John) Treatise on Tempt- 
ation. 

Owen’s (Rev. John) Treatise on In- 
dwelling Sin in Believers, and on Mortifi- 
cation in Believers, 12mo. Price $1 50. 

Odds and Ends; in verse and prose. By 
William Henry Merle, Esq. Illustrated 
by George Cruickshank, from designs by 
the author, 8vo. 

Paradise Lost, 24mo, boards, with a 
plate. Price 87 cts. 

Paradise Regained, do. do. do. 
75 cts, 

Paul and Virginia, 24mo, boards, with a 
plate. Price 75 cts. 

Pope’s Poetical Works, 24mo, boards. 
Price $1 25. 

Pope’s Works, complete, 8 vols, 12mo, 
boards. Price $9 50. 

Pope’s Works, and translation of Homer, 
8vo, boards. Price $2 25. 

Prince Arthur, 2 vols, 24mo, boards. 
Price $2 25. 

Peregrine Pickle, 2 vols, 24mo, boards. 
Price $2 25. 

Pilkington’s (Mat.) General Dictionary 
of Painters, containing Memoirs of the 
Lives and Works of the most eminent pro- 
fessors of the Art of Painting, from its re- 
vival by Cimabue, in the year 1250, to the 
present time, 2 vols, 8vo, boards. Price 
$6 50. 

Pindar’s Works, 1 vol. 8vo. Price $1 75. 

Peregrine Pickle, with the Memoirs of 
a Lady of Quality, by T. Smollett, M.D. 
4 vols, 12mo, boards. Price $4. 

Philidor’s Analysis of the Game of 
Chess, 12mo, boards, with plates. Price 
$1 88. 

Pennington’s (Rev. Thomas) Journey 
into various parts of Europe, and a resi- 
dence in them during the years 1818, 19, 
20, and 21, with Notes, Historical and 
Classical, in 2 vols, 8vo, bds. Price $8. 

Potter’s (John) Grecian Antiquities, 8vo, 
bds. 

Priyate Memoirs of Madame du Hausset, 
12mo, bds. Price $2 25. 

Parliamentary History and Review; con- 
taining reports of the proceedings of the 
two houses of Parliament, during the Ses- 
sion of 1825, with critical remarks on the 
principal measures of the Session, in one 

re volume, 8yo Price SLU. 


Price 
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Parry’s Three Voyages, complete in 5 
small volumes, with numerous fire plates. 
Price $7. 

Philip de Comines, 1 vol. 8vo. 
$4 25. 

Paley’s Evidences of Christianity, 24mo, 
bds. 

Paley’s Works, complete in 5 vols, 
24mo, with a Life of the Author, in bds, 
Paley’s Works, 1 vol. 8vo, bds. 

Paley’s Theology, 24mo, bds. Price 


Price 


$1 

Porteus’s (Rev. B.) Lectures on the 
Gospel of St Matthew, 18mo. Price 
$1 50. 

Pearson on the Creed, 8vo. Price $4 50. 

Paxton’s Illustrations of Scripture, 2 
vols, 8vo. Price $7 50. 

Practical Suggestions towards alleviat- 
ing the Sufferings of the Sick, 2 vols. 
Price $4. 

People’s (The) Book, foolscap 8vo. 
Price $2. 

Pestalozzi and his Plan of Education, 
by Dr Biber, 8vo, cloth. 

Pope (Alex.,) Works of, with notes and 
illustrations by himself and others, to 
which are added a New Life of the Au- 
thor, an Estimate of his Poetical Charac- 
terand Writings, and Occasional Remarks, 
10 vols, 8vo. 

Phillips’s 
Price $3 50. 

Prichard (J. C.) The Eastern Origin of 
the Celtic Nations, proved by a compari- 
son of their dialects with the Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin and Teutonic languages, Svo. 
Price $2 50. 

Pausanias Description of Greece, 3 vols, 
8vo. Price $6 75. 

Picture of India, 2 vols, 8vo.’ Price 
$4 50. 

Poetz Scenici, Greci, 8vo. Price $9. 

Reliques of Ancient Poetry, consisting 
of Old Heroic Ballads, Songs, and other 
pieces of our earlier Poets, 6th ed. 4 vols, 
bds. Price $4. 

Robinson Crusoe, 2 vols, 24mo, bds. 
Price $1 63. 

Robinson Crusoe, 1 vol. 24mo, bds. 
Price $1 13. 

Robertson’s Works, complete, 3 vols. 
8vo. 

Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia, by Dr 
Johnson, bds. Price 50 cts. 

Roderick Random, by Dr Smollett, 2 
vols, 24mo, bds. Price $150. 

Rabenhorst’s Dictionary of the German 
and English Languages, in 2 parts. Price 
$3 75. 

Recollections of a Service of Three 
Years during the War of Extermination, 
in the Republics of Venezuela and Co- 
lumbia, 2 vols, 8vo. Price $6 50. 

Reign of Terror; a Collection of Au- 
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(Charles) Speeches, 8vo. 
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ted by the Revolutionary Government of 
France under Murat and Robespierre, 
written by an Eye-witness, 2 vols, 8vo. 
Price $9. 

Rooke’s Arrian, 1 
$1 75. 

Red Book. 

Romaine’s Works, 8 vols, 12mo. Price 
$12. 

Rydge’s (John) Veterinary Surgeon’s 
Manual, a complete guide to the cure of 
all diseases incident to Horses, Cattle, 
Sheep and Dogs, and the most approved 
remedies employed for their cure, with 
rules for the management of the Healthy 
Horse, Feeding, Stabling, Grooming, &c. 
ke. Price $2 50. 

Rovigo, Memoirs of the Duke of, writ- 
ten by himself; illustrative of the History 
of the Emperor Napoleon, 4 vols, 8vo. 
Price $20. 

Rules for Bad Horsemen; Hints to In- 
expert Travellers, by C. Thomson. Price 
$1 13. 

Ranking’s (John) Historical Researches 
in the Wars and Sports of the Monguls 
and Romans; in which Elephants or Wild 
Beasts were employed or slain, and the 
remarkable local agreement of history 
with the remains ef such animals found in 
Europe and Siberia, in 4to, with a map 
and 10 plates, bound in morocco. Price 
$12. 

Raleigh’s (Sir Walter) History of the 
World, new edit. revised and corrected, 
6 vols, 8vo. Price $12. 

REGENT’S BEAUTIFUL EDITION 
OF THE LATIN CLASSICS, 18mo, bds. 


vol. 8vo. Price 


Cesar. Price $1 75. 
Catullus, Tibullus, et Propertius. 


Price $1 25. 

Cicero, complete, 12 
$15. 

Ciceroni’s Rhetorica et Philosophica, 


vols. Price 


4vols. Price $6. 

Ciceroni’s Orationes, 4 vols. Price 
$6. 

Ciceroni’s Epistole, 3 tols. Price 


$4 50. 

Ciceroni’s Clavis, 1 vol. 
Claudian. Price $1 50. 
Florus et Paterculus. Price $1. 
Horace. Price $1 12. 

Livy, 5 vols. Price $7 50. . 
Lucan. Price $1 50. 

Lucretius. Price $1. 

Phedrus, &c. Price 75 cts. 

Pliny’s Letters. Price $1 62. 
Plautus, 3 vols. Price $4 25. 
Quintilian, 2 vols. Price $3. 
Senecca’s Tragedies. Price $1 50. 
Silius Italicus. Price $1 50. 
Statius. Prive $1 75. 
Suetonius. Price $1 50. 
Terence. Price $1 25. 

Valerius Maximus. Price $1 75. 


Price $1.50. 
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Ranking’s (John) Historical Researches 
on the Conquest of Peru, Mexico, Bogota, 
Natchez, and Talomeca in the 13th cen- 
tury, by the Monguls, accompanied with 


Elephants; and the local agreement of 


history and tradition, with the remains of 
Elephants and Mastodontes found in the 
new world, 8vo, bds. Price $5. 

Robinson Crusoe, fine edition, with 22 
plates. Price $2 75. 

Robertson’s (Wm.) Complete Works, 
containing Scotland, Charles V., India, 
America, &c. to which is prefixed an Ac- 
count of his Life and Writings, by Dugald 
Stewart, fine edit. complete in one vol. 
Svo. Price $9. 

Raffle’s (Sir S.) History of Java, 2 vols, 
8vo. Price $10. 

Shakspeare, (diamond ed.) 1 small vol 
12mo. Price $1 50. 

Shakspeare, 1 vol. 8vo, bds. Price $4. 

Shakspeare, fine edit. with 60 fine wood 
cuts, 10 vols. Price $16. 

Spectator, 1 vol. 8vo, bds. Price $4. 

Seeley’s (Capt. J. B.) Wonders of Elo- 
ra; or the Narrative of a Journey to the 
Temples and Dwellings, excavated out of 
a mountain of granite, and extending up- 
wards of a mile and a quarter, at Elora in 
the East Indies, 2d ed. with plates, bds. 
Price $4 50. 

Scrinium, in 2 vols, by Rebecca Ed- 
ridge, bds. Price $4. 

Select Modern Poets, 1 vol. Svo, con- 
taining Peter Pindar, Canning, Cowper, 
and Kirke White. Price $3 50. 

Stamma on the Game of Chess, contain- 
ing numerous openings of Games and one 
hundred Critical situations, illustrated on 
coloured Diagrams, a new and improved 
edit. by William Lewis, 8vo, bds. Price 
$1 75: 

Smith’s (Adam) Works, 5 vols, 24mo, 
bds. Price $4 75. 

Segur’s (Count Philip de) History of 
the*Expedition to Russia, undertaken by 
the Emperor Napoleon in 1812, 2 vols, 
8vo, bds, with plates. Price $6 50. 

Spirit of the Age, or Contemporary 
Portraits, by Hazlitt, 8vo, bds. Price 
$5 50. 

Strutt’s (Joseph) Biographical Diction- 
ary; containing an historical account of all 
the Engravers from the earliest period of 
the Art of Engraving to the present time, 
2 vols, 4to, calf. Price $33. 

Segur’s (M, de Compte de) Memoirs in 
French. Price $1 50. 

Statistical [lustrations of the Territorial 
extent and population, commerce, taxa- 
tion, consumption, insolvency, pauperism, 
and crime of the British Empire, 8vo. 
Price $1 62. 

Starke’s (Mariana) Information and Di- 
rections for Travellers on the Continent, 
8yo. Price $3. 


















Recently Imported by 


yarious branches, exemplified in the 
course of twenty-eight progressive lessons, 
in one vol. 8vo, with coloured plates. 
Price $4. 

Stories of Popular Voyages in South 
America, 18mo, plates. Price $1 88. 

Sehool of Raphael, 4to. Price $6. 

Stories of ‘Travels in Turkey, fine plates. 
Price $2 25. 

Smith’s Xenophon, 1 vol. 8vo. 
$175. 

Spelman’s Xenophon, 1 vol. 8vo. Price 
$1 75. 

Skelton’s (Rev. Philip) Works, 6 vols, 
8vo. Price $18. 

Septuagint, 2 vols. Price $2 50. 

Sermons for the use of Families, 8vo. 
Price $2 25. 

Shakspeare’s 
Price $2.25. 

Scott’s (Sir Walter) Border Antiquities 
of Fngland and Scotland, in 2 vols, 4to, 
with 98 engravings. Price $30. 

Spain in 1830, by Henry D. Inglis, 2 
vols, 8vo. 

Shakspeare’s Plays and Poems, com- 
plete in 1 vol. royal 8vo, with 40 splendid 
plates. Price $12. 

Salmonia, or Days of Fly Fishing, by 
Sir Humphry Davy, with plates. Price 
$3 75. 

Swift’s (Dean) Works, containing Addi- 
tional Letters, Tracts and Poems, not 
hitherto published, with notes and a life 
of the author, by Sir Walter Scott, 19 vols, 
8vo. Price $45. 

Shakspeare’s Plays, with a Life of the 
Author and a selection of Notes, Critical, 
Historical, and Explanatory, by the Rev. 
William Harness; to which are added the 
Author’s Poems, 8 vols, 8vo, fine edition. 
Price $33. 

Shakspeare’s Plays, splendidly bound. 
Price $48. Fine plates. 

Sheridaniana; or Anecdotes of the Life 
of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, his Table 
Talk and Bon Mots, 8vo. Price $2. 

Schiller (F.), Life of, comprehending 
an examination of his works, 8vo. 

Strutt’s (Jos.) Sports and Pastimes of 
the People of England, illustrated by 140 
engravings, a new edit, with a copious in- 
dex, by W. Hone. 

Select Works of the British Poets, from 
Chaucer to Jonson, by Robert Southey, 
LL.D. Price $10. 

Story Teller, a collection of Tales, 
Original, Translated and Selected, 30 
plates, 2.vols, 8vo. Price $6. 

Stebbing’s Rev: Hi.) Lives of the Itali- 
an Pocts, with 20 medallion portraits, 3 
vols. Price $6 75. 

Sidney’s (Sir Philip) Works, 3 vols, 8vo. 
Price $11 50. 

Sterne’s Works, 4 vols, 12mo, plates. 
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Stuart and Revett’s Antiquities of 
Athens, 200 plates, 4 vols, folio, bds. 
Price $105. 

Tatler and Guardian, complete in 1 vol. 
8vo, boards. Price $3 50. 

Table Talk, or Original Essays on Men 
and Manners, 2 vols, 8vo, boards 

som :s of all Nations, i8mo, boards. Price 

$12 

T ie Years in Italy. Price $2 75. 

Trimmer’s (Mrs Mary) Natural History 
of the most remarkable Quadrupeds, Birds, 
Fishes, Serpents, Reptiles, and Insects, 
with upwards of three hundred engravings 
on wood, 2 vols. Price $1 75. 

Taylor’s Holy Living and Dying, in 1 
vol. 18mo. Price $2 25. 

Taylor’s Select Works, edited by the 
Rev. Charles Bradley, 2 vols, 12mo. Price 
$3 50. 

‘Tillotson’s( Archbishop) Works, 10 vols, 
8vo. Price $32. 

Toplady’s Works, 6 vols, 8vo. 
$14. 

Turner’s (Sharon) History of England, 
from the earliest Period to the Death of 
Elizabeth, in 12 vols, 8vo, comprising, 

The Reigns of Edward VI., Mary, 
and Elizabeth; being the Second Part 
of the Modern History of England. 

The History of the Anglo-Saxons, 
comprising the History of England from 
the earliest Period to the Norman Con- 
quest. 

The History of England, during the 
Middle ages, comprising the Reigns 
from Wilham the Conqueror to the ac- 
cession of Henry VIII., and also the 
History of the Literature, Poetry, Re- 
ligion, the Progress of the Reformation, 
and of the Language of England during 
that Period. 

‘The History of the Reign of Henry 
VII., comprising the Political History 
of the Commencement of the English 
Reformation: being the First Part of the 
Modern History of England. 

Taplin’s (W.) Sporting Dictionary and 
Rural Repository of: General Information 
upon every subject appertaining to the 
Sports of the Field, 2 vols, 8vo. Price $7. 

Taylor’s (W.) Historic Survey of Ger- 
man Poetry; interspersed with various 
translations, 8 vols. Price $15. 

Tate’s Foreign Exchanges, 8vo, cloth. 

Tyerman and Bennett’s Journal of Voy- 
ages and Travels, compiled by J. Maut- 
gomery, 2 vols, 8vo, cloth. 

Traveller’s Oracle, or Maxims for Lo- 
comotion: containing precepts for promot- 
ing the pleasures, and hints for preserv- 
ing the Health of Travellers, by William 
Kitchener, M.D.,2 vols. Price $4. 

Temple’s Works, 4 vols, calf. Price 
$15. 
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Tales of other Days, plates by Cruick- 
shank. Price $3. 

Tales from the German of Tieck. Price 
$1 50. 

Terrific Register, 2 vols, 8vo, plates. 
Price $6 75. 

Universal Songster, or Museum of Mirth; 
forming the most complete, extensive, and 
valuable collections of ancient and modern 
songs in the English language, with a co- 
pious and classified Index, embellished 
with humorous characteristic frontis- 
pieces and engravings, by G. and R. 
Cruickshank, 3 vols, 8vo. Price $9. 

Upham’s History and Doctrine of Budh- 
ism, 4to, plates. Price $30. 

Vieyra’s Portuguese Dictionary, sheep. 
Price $3 50. 

Veggtable Cookery, with an Introduc- 
tion recommending abstinence from ani- 
mal food and intoxicating liquors. Price 
$1 38. 

Views of a Scripture Revelation con- 
cerning a Future State, 12mo. Price $1 88. 

Vertot’s Critical History of the esta- 
blishment of the Bretons among the Gauls, 
2 vols. “Price $3. 

Vetus Testamentum, ex Versione Sep- 
tuaginta, interpretum, new edition, 2 vols. 

Volney’s (C. F.) New Researches on 
Ancient History; translated under the su- 
periutendance of the author, by Col. Cor- 
bet, 2 vols. Price $8 50. 

Undving One, (The) and other Poems, 
by the Hon. Mr Norton, 8vo. Price $3 75. 

Voltaire’s Philosophical Dictionary, 8 
vols, 12mo. Price $12. 

Ward’s H. G.) Mexico, 2d edition en- 
larged, with an account of the Mining 
Companies, and of the Political Events in 
that Kepublic, to the present day, with 
maps and plates, 2 vols, 8vo. Price $10. 

Wakefield’s Natural History of Insects, 
12mo, boards. Price $1 63. 

Wonders of the Vegetable Kingdom, 
12mo, boards. Price $1 38. 

Walton and Cotton’s Complete Angler, 
2 vols, boards. Price $1 88. 

Watkin’s (John, LL.D.) Scripture Bio- 
graphy; or Lives and Characters of the 
principal persons recorded in the Old and 
New Testaments, new edition, 12mo, calf. 
Price $2 13. 

Westminster Review, published Quar- 
terly, at $6 per annum. 

Windham’s (Rt Hon. W.) Speeches in 
Parliament, 3 vols, 8vo, boards. Price 
$10 50. 

Watson’s Apology, Jenyn’s Evidences, 
West.on the Resurrection, and. Lyttleton 
on St Paul, 18mo. Price $1 50. 


Wilson’s (Rae) Travels in Norway, Swe- 
den, Denmark, and Germany, 8vo. Price 
$7 25. 








Catalogue of Valuable Books, &c. 


WITTINGHAM’S POCKET NOVELS, 
24mo, boards. 
Simple Story. Price $1. 
Man of Feeling. Price $1. 
Romance of the Forest. Price $1 25. 
Joseph Andrews. Price $1 12. 
Roderick Random, 2 vols. Price $1 50. 
Lady Jufia Mandeyille. Price $1. 
Edward, 2 vols. Price $1 62. 
Recess. Price $1 75. 
Tom Jones, 2 vols. Price $2 50. 
Castles of Athlin and. Dumbayne 
Price $1 12. , 4 
Arabian Nights, 3 
Price $2 50. 
Evelina, 2 vols. 
Old Manor House, 2 vols. 

62. 

Zelucco, 2 vols. Price $1 12. 

Cecilia, 3 vols. Price $2 50. 

Mysteries of Udolpho, 2 vols. 
$2. 

Italian, 2 vols. 

Humphry Clinker. 

Tales of the Castle, 2 vols. 

$2 25. 

Placid Man. 
Man as he is Not. Price $1 12. 
Man of the World, Price 75 cts. 

Waldstein, or the Swedes in Prague, 
from the German of Madame Pichler, 2 
vols. Price $3 75, 

Whitfield’s Sermons, 8vo. Price $3 25. 

Wilson’s Lord’s Supper, 24mo, calf. 
Price 88 cts. 

Welsh’s (Col James) Military Reminis- 
cences; extracted from a Journal of nearly 
forty years’ active Service in the East 
Indies, 2 vols, 8vo. Price $12. 

Withering’s (W.) Systematic Arrange- 
ment of British Plants, corrected and con- 
densed; preceded by an Introduction to 
the study of Botany, by W. Macgillivray, 
with plates. Price $3 25. 

Wright’s Slavery at the Cape of Good 
Hope, 8vo, boards. 

Woman, in her Social and Domestic 
een by Mrs John Sandford. Price 

2 





Price $1 25. 
Price $1 


Price 


Price $1 62. 
Price $1 50. 
Price 


Price $1. 


Wakefield’s (E. G.) Facts relating to 
the Punishment of Death in the Metropo- 
lis, Price $2 25. 

Wonders of Nature and Art, by J. Tay- 
lor, with plates. . Price $2. 
Whole Art of Dress: or Road to Ele- 


gance and Fashion, with plates. Price 
$1 50. 
White’s History of Selborne. Price 


$1 50. , 
Zozimus (Count) History of, 1 vol. 8vo. 
Price $1 75. 
Zotti’s Italian Grammar, 12mo, sheep, 
Price $3 50. 


Zotti’s Key to do. Price $1. 








